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NEWS SUMMARY 


THE FORMAT of N.C.A.’s Golden 
Anniversary Convention produced 
four general sessions. Each is re- 
po in detail, together with man- 
uscripts submitted by the guest 
speakers: 


Annual Meeting, with election of Offi- 
cers and Directors, Convention Res- 
olutions, and addresses by J. Roger 
Deas and Howard Pyle. pp. 48-60 


Research and Production. pp. 61-68 
Raw Products Research... pp. 69-74 
Marketing and Sales....... pp. 75-79 


LUNCHEON MEETINGS covered 
subjects of special interest to selected 
groups. All of the manuscripts made 
— for publication are pre- 
sen 


Food Editors Conference pp. 80-90 
Instrumentation pp. 91-99 


THE N. C. A. BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS met in closed session, following 
an address by H. Thomas Austern 
observing his 25th year as as Counsel 
to the Association....... pp. 106-109 


THE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
BANQUET, attended by 800, com- 
memorated informally the N.C.A.’s 
50 years of progress...... b 


1958 CONVENTION to be held in 
Atlantic City in January...... 


DIRECTOR OF N.C.A. RESEARCH 
p. 90 


AGITATING PROCESSES discussed 
by Processing Subcommittee... p. 105 


1957 OFFICERS OF THE N. C. A. 
(left to right) 


Vice President Edward E. Burns, Presi- 
dent A. Edward Brown, and Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer Carlos Campbell. 


Proceedings of the 50th Annual Convention 


The 50th Anniversary Convention of the National Canners As- 
sociation in Chicago, February 16-19, 1957, cast an over-the- 
shoulder glance now and then at N.C.A. history, but program-wise 
fulfilled the more important assignment laid down by the Con- 
vention Program Committee of carrying out the theme, “Look to 
the Future.” 

President William U. Hudson, presiding over the four general 
sessions, epitomized this two-fold character of the Convention as 
he concluded his opening remarks with the apt phrase: “As we 
celebrate our Golden Anniversary, there are golden opportunities 
ahead.” 

There were important tributes to N.C.A.’s history and accom- 
plishments: a letter from the Food and Drug Administration; a 
cablegram from the Comité International Permanent de la Con- 
serve, the European organization of commercial canners; anni- 
versary plaques from the Canning Machinery and Supplies Asso- 
ciation (also celebrating its 50th anniversary) and the National 
Food Brokers Association; salutes to N.C.A.’s birthday in publi- 
cations, broadcasts and telecasts by numerous individual firms 
and associations in the trade; frequent congratulatory references 
by the speakers on the program, especially the 50-minute address 
by J. Roger Deas, the American Can Company orator, to which 
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Information Letter 


Convention Proceedings 
(Continued from page 43) 


President Hudson referred as “an in- 
spiring review of the history and 
social significance of the great event 
we are celebrating.” 


And there was the 50th Anniver- 
sary Banquet at the Palmer House 
Sunday evening, February 17, with 15 
past Presidents of the N.C.A. at a 
special tiered table, one of them— 
John F. McGovern, 1949 President— 
ap aring as master of ceremonies. 

s event was featured not only by 
Mr. McGovern’s witticisms and elo- 
quence, but also by a special nostalgic 
script reviewin years of Ameri- 
cana which included frequent refer- 
ences to Association and industry 
pr ress and was dramatized by pro- 
essional singers and dancers. And 
each of the diners took home a 
souvenir long-playing record to re- 
mind them of these events. 


Convention literature—printed pro- 
grams, hotel room directory, menu 
cards, clips and stickers, signs, plac- 
ards, posters, streamers, decorations 
—graphically reminded the 18,000-odd 
Convention delegates—canners, brok- 
ers, buyers, machinery and supply ex- 
hibitors, and guests of these groups— 
that the Convention was also a 
birthday. 


The meeting format was an innova- 
tion this year. Instead of an opening 
and closing general session, plus spe- 
cial technical meetings for laboratory, 
raw products, and marketing — 
ists, the program this year featured 
four general sessions, each having its 
own type of — I. a special 
program for invited f editors, The 

hnical specialists had a series of 
daily luncheon — and programs 
following the respective general ses- 
sions. In each case the speeches, 
papers, statements and general em- 
phasis was on the theme of looking 
to the future. Professional entertain- 
ers, obtained through Jack Morton 
Productions, staged skits and parades 
in the lobby, on the grand staircase of 
the Hilton Hotel, and in the meeting 
rooms immediately preceding each ses- 
sion along with special music each 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
BANQUET 


Prints of this 
left) of the N. C. A. Golden 
nniversary Banquet are avail- 
able from the 12 
Prints measure 12 b inches. 
Orders should identify the photo 
as being of the N.C.A. Banquet 
and should be accompanied b 
check or money order for $2. 
made payable to Oscar and As- 
sociates Inc., and sent to that 
firm at 63 East Adams St., 
Chicago 3, III. 
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time. Each stunt was tuned to the 
specific character of the given session. 


Highlights of the general sessions 
will resented in the followi 
paragra s, but in other parts of th 

nvention issue of the INFORMATION 
Lerrer, full reproductions of the Con- 
vention papers, along with identities 
of the speakers, are presented. 


Opening General Session 


Introducto Skit—Miss Canned 
Foods of 1907, Miss Canned Foods of 
1957, and Miss Futuristic Canned 
Foods, pretty models attired in the 

rb of the periods they were depict- 
ng, paraded from the grand lobby up 
to the meeting room, along with a 
Scotch kiltie band, and staged a con- 
cert and parade in front of the speak- 
ers’ platform. 


President Hudson stated: 
Golden Anniversa commemorates 
the founding of the National Canners 
Association 50 years ago at Buffalo, 
N. Y., February 12, 1907, and we have 
tried to observe the special commemo- 
rative character of the Convention in 
the planning of the program for the 
four days. However, in noting 
industry's achievement and growth, 
this Golden Anniversary Convention 
also has as its theme: ‘Look to the 
Future.’ We like to believe we are a 
dynamic industry—that we should not 
rest on our laurels. Our 8 ac- 
cordingly observes both past and 
the future.” 


Milton E. Brooding brought in the 
report of the Nominating Committee 
naming as 1957 President A. Edward 
Brown, vice president of the Michigan 
Fruit Canners, Inc., Benton Harbor; 
as Vice President Edward E. Burns, 

resident, Alton Canning Company, 
ne., Alton, N. V.; Executive Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Carlos Campbell was 
continued in office; and a slate of new 
directors (see page 50). 


Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., read the 
text and moved adoption of the Con- 
vention Resolutions (see page 52). 


J. Roger Deas—The ‘‘secret 
weapon” that has helped lead to a life 
expectancy that now exceeds 70 years 
is not a miracle drug but canned food. 
The absence of hunger made possible 
by this country’s processing industry 
is truly our — ge: weapon in war 
or ce against the scourge of 
famine. Abundance of canned food, 

urdless of the season, not only 
brings economic advanta to our 
agricultural and fishing industries but 
also is a major advantage we hold 
over communism. The f processing 
industry during World War II sup- 
lied two-thirds of the armed forces’ 
ood uirements and this assured 
source of supply helped to keep morale 
high, generally. Economic benefits to 
farmers throughout the nation are 
brought about by crop processing. 
Canners should take their hats off to 
the past and their coats to the future 
towards the continued preservation of 
the prosperity of our land so that we 


“This 


one day see a world contentedly 
at peace. 


Howard Pyle— Citizens should exert 
every effort to keep our economy 
sound. There should be an increase of 
interest and understanding of the im- 
portance of Congress as a body in our 


system of government. Is it ible 
t somewhere along the line the 
American public has lost its identifi- 


cation of Con men with national 
policy? It’s alarming to note that a 
certain state cast nearly a million 
more votes for the President in 1956 
than for the Congress in 1954, just 
two years before. Ahle will not build 
a Congress, this will not encourage 
devotion to Congressional service at 
the head of our government by our 
best qualified citizens. President 
Eisenhower’s attitude toward the Con- 
gress is constitutional in every re- 
spect. This should be every citizen’s 
attitude. Here rests the legislative 
er and the appropriating author- 
ty of “Operation America.’ Under 
no circumstances should it be taken 
lightly at the polls or elsewhere. 


Research and Production Session 


Introductory Skit—An actor por- 
trayed the Emperor Napoleon Bona- 
parte, entering via the grand staircase 
of the lobby and appearing before 
those in the meeting room to tell the 
famous story of Appert’s discovery of 
the canning process. Testing of Ap- 

rt’s experimental packs by a mem- 

r of the French Directorate was 
portrayed in humorous cartoon ani- 
mation. 


President Hudson—“We are on the 


threshold of man revolutionary 
— created by the vast new basic 
knowledge acquired in chemistry, 
physics and engineering. Without it 


we are bond to tin, glass, heat 
sterilization in retorts, and to vision 
and s of human reactions. Now 
these bonds are largely broken and the 
changes that will result will be radi- 
cal and relatively swift. This new 
knowledge has revolutionized these 
sciences so that many concepts that 
were accepted as truths a few years 
ago have had to be discarded and the 
new concepts adopted. The need for 
even more research and development 
work seems aqparens if we are to be 
able to apply these new developments 
in our industry for our own advan- 
tage and in protection against the in- 
roads of potential competition.” 


Mr. Hudson called on John T. 
Knowles, vice president of Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby and Chairman of the 
N. C. A. Scientific Research Commit- 
tee, 2 introduce the speakers at this 
session. 


Messrs. Berg and Cairns—with 
script and visuals brought to canners 
a demonstration of techniques used 
in research methods to ype prob- 
lems as a preliminary to solving them, 
and showed how these techniques can 
be applied not only to technology but 


to all business management opera- 
tions. 


Dr. W. R. G. Baker—Automation 
is necessary because of the unprece- 


dented rate of of our popu- 
lation and national product. 
Industry, in looking ahead 10 years 


must plan for an economy based on 
a population of almost million 
people and a gross national product 
of $570 billion. Disposable personal 
income should rise to more than $400 
billion. On this basis, we will need to 
produce about 40 percent more goods 
and services, but we must do it with 
an increase in the total work force 
of only about 14 percent, because the 
2 population growth will be in 

e age groups that are too old or 
young to work. Mentioned several 
recent examples of new applications 
for automation drawn from the can- 
ning industry—a machine which 
counts cherries for canning, electronic 
sorting of lemons into five gradations 
of color from dark green to tree ripe, 
fruit juice equipment, an — n- 
spection machine that automatically 
monitors and rejects every can that 
is over- or underfilled. Automation’s 
most important impact will not be on 
employment, but on the qualifications 
and functions of the employees. In- 
credibly ay numbers of men will 
be required behind the scenes in new, 
highly skilled jobs as machine build- 
ers, installers, repair men, controllers 
of the machinery and of its 8 
ance and “programmers.” In addi- 
tion, large numbers of highly edu- 
cated men will be needed in new jobs 
as designers, draftsmen, system engi- 
neers, mathematicians, or 
for new managerial jobs requiring a 
high ability to think, to analyze, make 
decisions and assume risks. This in- 
crease, both in the numbers of man- 
agers and in the demands made on 


JOHN F. McGOVERN 
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them, may well be the largest of all 
the social impacts of automation. 


Brought civil defense matters before 


tage, biological and chemical warfare 


President Hudson—Importance of 


Dr. Newton and Mr. MoConnell— 50th Anniversary Greetings from the FDA 


the canners, presenting recommenda- Following is the text of the letter received by President Hudson 
tions as to precautions that should be from John L. Harvey, Deputy Commissioner of the Food and Drug 
taken to guard plants and facilities Administration, extendi formal congratulations to the N.C.A. 
against the potential threat of sabo- on the occasion of its anniversary: 


and radioactivity, and announced Dear Mr. Hudson: 

schedules of FDA civil defense train- We of the Food and Drug Administration would like to extend 
ing schools for industry. our heartiest congratulations and good wishes to the National 
Raw Products Research Canners Association on the occasion of your 50th annual meeting. 
; The National Canners Association has a proud record of scientific 
Introductory Skit—An audience integrity and effort in the improvement of canned foods. Many times 
rticipation show with a sleight-of- it has demonstrated that it pays more than lip service to the principle 
nd artist, who presented himself that honesty and fair dealing in the interest of consumers is a solid 

first as the British minister of food. foundation for good business. 


prepevement of adequate supplies of 
igh quality raw products for can- 
ning cannot be over-emphasized. Veg- do not need compulsory government 
etable and fruit canning business controls on our canning crops. 

based upon continual improvement. Mr. Hudson introduced P. K. Shoe- 
Many revolutionary changes have oc- maker, vice president of manufactur- 
curred in the agricultural situation ing, H. J. Heinz Company and Chair- 
during the past few years which di- man of the N.C.A. Raw Products 
rectly or indirectly have effect on pro- Committee, who conducted the balance 
curement of raw products. Numerous of this program. 

proposals have been made for com- Assistant Secretary Earl L. But 
pulsory controls on many agricultural Credited the canning industry for a 
crepe, eae canning crops. The — share of the agricultural revo- 
policy of the N. C. A. has been that we lution” which today makes available 


modern convenience foods; Paralleled 
the change in agriculture over the last 
century to the industrial revolution, 
noting that to a considerable degree 
it provided the basis for the present 
high standard of living; Said that the 
canning industry, with its huge an- 
nual packs of convenience foods, plays 
an important role in our economy. 
Canning of food products in the 
United States has grown into a multi- 


(Please turn to page 110) 


The N. C. A. received 50th anniversary congratulations at C. K. Wilson 


half of the food brokers. At right, C.M.&S.A. President and N. F. B. A. 


presents anniversary felicitations to N.C.A. 
the Golden Anniversary Banquet from the C.M.&S.A. and President William U. Hudson. The presentation procedure 
the N. F. B. A. At left, N. F. B. A. National Chairman Walter was reversed during the C.M.&S.A. Dinner Dance when 
H. Burns, Sr., reads the scroll which he presented on be- C.M.&S.A. received 50th anniversary tributes from N. C. A. 
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N. C. A., C. M. AS. A., N. F. B. A. 
Exchange Anniversary Scrolls 


The N.C.A. received golden anni- 
versary felicitations from both the 
C.M and the N.F.B.A. The 
C. M. KS. A., also observing the 50th 
anniversary of its founding, received 
formal messages of congratulation 
from N. C. A. and the N. F. H. A. 


The congratulatory messages were 
presented scrolls. 


The first presentation was made at 
the N.C.A. Golden Anniversary Ban- 
uet. President Hudson received the 
M. KS. A. scrolls from C. M. &S. A. 
President C. K. Wilson and the 
N. F. B. A. scroll from N. F. B. A. Na- 
tional Chairman Walter H. Burns, Sr. 


The C. M. &S. A. received scrolls at its 
Annual Dinner Dance. President 
Wilson accepted the scrolls from 
N. C. A. President Brown and from Mr. 
Burns of N.F.B.A. 

Following are the texts of the 
scrolls: 


To N. C. A. Prom C. M. &S. A. 


To the National Canners Associa- 
tion on its fiftieth anniversary, 1907- 
1957: An expression of sincere ad- 
miration. 


For half a century—by encouragin 
the development of new technologica 
skills, fostering significant nutritional 
research, and knowingly guiding the 
seed-to-shelf progress of our nation’s 
food supply—your Association has 
contributed r to a better 
way of life for all Americans. 


We of the Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association ard with 
proud esteem our close and harmoni- 
ous relationship with the National 
Canners Association. We are pro- 
foundly grateful to you for providi 
the inspiration and assistance so val- 
uable to us in our constant effort to 
better equip, better supply, and better 
serve the canning industry. 


May the next fifty years bring 
realization of all your desires, fulfill- 
ment of all your efforts. We pledge 
unswerving devotion to the p — 
of helping you, in every way possible, 
achieve your goals. 


Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association. 


To N. C. A. From N. F. B. A. 


On this proud occasion of the 50th 
Anniversary of the National Canners 
Association — heartiest congratula- 
tions! A half century is a milestone 
to be proud of. The accomplishments 
made by the National Canners Asso- 
ciation during the past fifty vears 
have been many, and have served not 
only the canners of the nation but the 
ent’ <7 food industry and the American 
people. 


The fellowship with the National 
Canners Association from its birth in 
1907 is a prologue to continued fel- 


lowship and cooperation in the years 
ahead. To the canners of this nation 
and to their national representative, 
the National Canners Association now 
entering its second half century of 
service, go the sincere best wishes for 
the future from the food brokers of 
America represented in the National 
Brokers Association, February, 


To C.M.&8.A. Prom N.C.A. 


To the Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association on its fiftieth an- 
niversary, 1907-1957; An expression 
of gratitude for five of effec- 
tive cooperation. 


In our inter-dependent economy, no 
rt of American industry can func- 
on alone. Instead, each is vitally 
dependent upon what another supplies 
in essential materials, machinery and 
technology. During its half-century 
of effort in the improvement of canned 
foods and the advancement of the art 
of food preservation, the National 
Canners Association and the canning 
industry owe an immeasurable debt to 
the members of the Canning Machin- 
ery and — Association who have 
so splendidly developed processin 
machinery, improved containers an 
packaging, and enabled canners in 
every way better to achieve their pur- 
in the safe and serviceable pack- 
ng of canned foods. Only through 
the cooperation of the machinery and 
supply industry, in the fusing of 
technical skills and the integration of 
scientific research effort, have these 
twin Associations been enabled each 
to contribute more effectively to the 
growth of the industry. Upon the oc- 
easion of our common fiftieth birth- 
day, the National Canners Association 
is both privileged and proud to felici- 
tate the Canning Machinery and Sup- 
plies Association in the confident con- 
viction that together we shall continue 
to persons an effective public service 
in bringing the harvest of the fields 
and catch of the seas to the American 
consumer. 


National Canners Association. 
To C. M. &S. A. rrom N. F. B. A. 


* to the Canning Machin- 
ery and Supplies Association and to 
its proud members on this 50th anni- 
versary of C. M. K&S. A. The Golden 
Age of Canning symbolized by this 
occasion would not have been possible 
without the machinery and supplies 
that have been designed, constructed 
and steadily improved through the 
years by the members of C. M. &S. A. 

During the t 50 years there 
have been cordial relations between 
the C. M. KS. A. and N. F. B. A. The 
spirit of cooperation and harmony evi- 
denced through the years has con- 
tributed to the growth and develop- 
ment of the food industry. 

To the Canning Machinery and Sup- 
plies Association now entering its sec- 
ond half-century of service, and to its 


members, go the sincere best wishes 


for the future from the food brokers 


2 


1958 Convention 


The N.C.A.’s list Annual 
Convention is scheduled for At- 
lantic City the third week in 
January, 1958. 

The 1958 Convention is thus 
scheduled in accordance with 
the — — approved policy 
of alternating conventions be- 
twen Chicago and Atlantic City. 
Suppliers and canned food bro- 
kers will be invited to partici- 
pate, as usual. Personnel of 
committees dealing with Con- 
vention matters, to be 12 
by the President, will an- 
nounced shortly. 


of America represented in the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association, Feb- 
ruary, 1957 


OTHER MESSAGES 


The N. C. A. also received congratu- 
lations from the Comité International 
Permanent de la Conserve. The mes- 
sage 

The Comité International Perma- 
nent de Conserve félicite National 
Canners Association a l'occasion 
son cinquantieme anniversarie. 


From Robert C. Paulus, 1951 Presi- 
dent of N.C.A., who was unable to at- 
tend the Convention, also came this 
special anniversary greeting: 

Sorry unable join in ceremonies 
celebrating 50th anniversary of Na- 
tional Canners Association. The As- 
sociation has not only established an 
unsurpassed record in behalf of one 
of the nation’s most essential indus- 
tries, it has also rendered service of 
incalculable value to the government 
and members of the industry during 
the various crucial periods of war. 
During peace, it has worked unremit- 
tingly for the improvement of cannin 
— to the extent that there 
no other country on earth which can 
match in variety, quality and price the 
canned foods being offered the Amer- 
ican consumer today. As we stand on 
the threshold of the future, it is safe 
to predict that further technological 
information will be uncovered which 
will outmode anything accomplished 
to date and N.C.A. will be in the fore- 
front of this progress. For the team- 
work of a staff meticulously devoted 
to a high ideal and to the many, many 
members of the Association, each of 
whom in his time throughout the past 
five decades has contributed unself- 
ishly of his time and knowledge for 
the common good, the industry owes 
a debt of gratitude. Upon this aus- 
picious occasion I join the Associa- 
tion’s many well wishers with con- 
gratulations upon its fine record of 
accomplishment and extend 
wishes for a continuation of its un- 
matched productive service for the 
next 50 years to come. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


Presipinc: WILLIAM U. HU 


Calif.; 1956 President of N.C.A. 
GreetinGcs: President HUDSON 


Report of the Committee on Nominations: MILTON E. BROODING, Cali- 
fornia Packing Corp., San Francisco; Chairman 


ELecTion of Officers 


Report of the Committee on Resolutions: LOUIS RATZESBERGER, Jr., Illi- 
nois Canning Co., Hoopeston, III.; Chairman 


Appress: “Golden and Challenge“ — J. ROGER DEAS, 
or 


American Can Company, New Y 


By William U. Hudson, 
1956 President, 
National Canners Association 


The past year has been a most in- 
teresting one for me and I have en- 
joyed its activity. 

The highlight of the year has been 
the opportunity to meet or know bet- 
ter so many fine and hospitable peo- 
ple. Mrs. Hudson—Ruth—was with 
me on practically all of my visits and 
we are both grateful to all of you 
that have given us so much pleasure. 


Carlos and his staff have been most 
cooperative and I want to thank them 
on behalf of myself and the Associa- 
tion for their conscientious efforts 
during the year. 


My rr has been that asso- 
ciations have a tendency to build bu- 
reaucracies and spawn their own in- 
efficiencies. This has not been true 
in N. C. A. and while I am sure there 
are spots that could be improved, the 
over-all effort is unselfish and directed 
in the interest of the membership. 

During this past year several pro- 

rams have been initiated and we 

ve tried to keep you informed 
through the INFORMATION LETTER and 
other memorandums. 


We have had several very active 
and effective special committees at 
work. 

1. The 1957 Convention Program 
Committee with Vice President Ed 
Brown as Chairman to recommend the 
format for this Convention. Their 
recommendations were approved by 
the Board of Directors in their May 
meeting and I trust you will find that 
this Convention will more closely meet 
your needs and desires. 

2. The Convention Arrangements 
Committee with Bernal Richmond as 
Chairman to work on the 1958 Con- 
vention, 1 as to its relations 
with brokers. The problem has been 
knotty but specific recommendations 


President's Report to the Membership 


ty 


were made to the Board 
meeting yesterday. 


g. The Reappraisal Committee with 
Lou Ratzesberger as Chairman, whose 
roblem was to sound out the mem- 

rship across the country and see 
whether the functions the N.C.A. have 
been performing are meeting the needs 
and wishes of the membership both 
as to the work itself and the 
proportion of time and money spent 
on each particular function. his 
has taken considerable time of the 
committee members and they were 
able to accumulate a rather substan- 
tial amount of data. A preliminary 
report was made to the Budget Com- 
mittee on December 5 so that that 
Committee could work on the 1957 
budget with that knowledge. They 
also made another progress report 
to the Board yesterday and plan to 
submit a final report to the Board 
in May. 


at their 


4. A little over a year ago the Sci- 
entific Research Committee discovered 
that they had been doing an inade- 
— job of keeping the Finance 

ommittee and the Board properly in- 
formed as to the work being done in 
the Laboratories. They made a care- 
fully prepared presentation to the 
Finance Committee in December, 
1955, and since that time have been 
more conscious of the importance of 
better communications with the Fi- 
nance Committee, the Board, and par- 
ticularly with the membership. b- 
oratory findings are of no value until 
they are utilized by the canner mem- 
bers. As a result of this thinkin 
you all received the January issue o 
a new monthly bulletin Research 
Information. 


To assist further in this chain of 
communications, two non-technical 
members of the Finance Committee 
were appointed as members of the 
Scientific Research Committee—Herb 


Barnes of Utah and John Baxter of 


Letter 


Information 


1 Gerber Products Company, Oakland, 


Appress: Operation America”—The Honorable HOWARD PYLE, Deputy 
Assistant to the President of the United States, Washington, D. C. 


WILLIAM U. HUDSON 
1956 President 


As we enter into the second half- 
century of our Association’s existence, 
it seems evident that we face even 
greater problems, that can best be 
solved by a strong and aggressive as- 
sociation. 


As for scientific research or labora- 
tory work it seems apparent that we 
are on the threshold of many revolu- 
tionary changes. This threshold is 
created by the vast new basic knowl- 
edge acquired in — 14 — 
and engineering during t ast 1 
years. Without it we were bonded 
to tin, glass, heat sterilization in re- 
torts just as Appert did, and to vision 
and speed of human reactions. 


Now these bonds are largely broken 
and the changes that will result will 
be radical and relatively swift. 


The need for even more research 
and development work seems apparent 
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if we are to be able to apply these new 
developments in our industry for our 
own advant and in protection 


against inroads of potential competi- 
tion, 


We have been doing business for the 
past several years in an era of radical 
change in the marketing or merchan- 
dising field and I would think that 
this era has not completely run its 
course. 


This has created favorable condi- 
tions for some segments of our in- 
dustry and serious problems for other 
segments. In many cases it has been 
to the advantage of competing in- 
dustries. 


The work of the Association in this 
field has been patterned to 1 the 
membership better meet these chang- 
ing conditions and this stronger com- 
petition. 


This effort should be continued with 
an alert staff and advisory commit- 
tee that is always ready to realign 
their program and shift their empha- 
sis as changing conditions and new 
threats arise. 


Legislative and claims work has 
always been with us and always will 
be. Some 25 percent of our budget 
is devoted to these fields. This work 
ean only be done effectively by a 
strong national association with the 
solid support of every member. 


Another problem that has been 
given considerable thought and dis- 
cussed in several state association 
meetings is that of grower-canner 
relations. This relationship involves 
not only the individual canner and his 
growers. It includes grower asso- 


1956 President William U. Hudson presides at the N. C. A. 
Annual Meeting, first of the four General Sessions held 
in the Williford Room, specially decorated for the Golden 
Anniversary Convention. Here, left to right, are 1957 


ciations or marketing groups, indi- 
viduals or small groups that may 
claim to represent growers whether 
they do or not, the state and federal 
departments of agriculture, and even 
the Congress of the United States. 
All of these are having more and 
more effect on the direct relationship 
a canner has with his growers. 

It is planned that this study will be 
continued and a specific program for 
action recommended. 

The past 50 years has seen the in- 
dustry develop from one of crude 
black iron equipment and stove bolts 


Vice President Edward E. Burns, 1957 President A. Edward 


Brown, J. Roger Deas of American Can Company, Presi- 
dent Hudson, Howard 


Executive Secretary Ca 


le of the White House staff, and 
Campbell. 


with large masses of unskilled labor 
to one of precision machines and stain- 
less steel and the need for highly 
skilled and technically trained people. 
This evolution will continue at an 
accelerated pace and the rewards will 
go to those that do the best job in 
skillful planning and scheduling, bet- 
ter industrial relations and training, 
better organization and the full use 
of the results of research in both the 
scientific and merchandising field. 
As we celebrate our Golden Anni- 


versary there are golden opportuni- 
ties ahead. 


presentation of Gift to President Hudson 


(at the Closing General Session) 


By Howard T. Cumming, 
1948 President, 
National Canners Association 


There come times to all of us when 
we would like to do our supreme best. 
When that time comes, we try—and 

rtially succeed—and then try again. 

his for me is one of those times. 


Over the years there has come to 
be a considerable number of those 
who have served the National Canners 
Association as its President. Within 
that fraternity there is a quiet but 
firm assurance that to have had the 
rare privilege of associating with you 
and to have shared = roblems is 
a pleasure and satisfaction beyond 
measure. 


Perhaps it was the California sun- 
shine, perhaps it was the influence 
of a lovely wife, perhaps it was the 


well-grounded experience in our in- 
dustry that so completely fitted Bill 
Hudson to serve us so well this past 
ar. Whatever it was, he will long 
recorded and remembered as one 
of our greatest performers as our. 
Number One Man. 

Bill, you have done an outstandi 
job for us. You have done it wi 
a poise and a charm that we all ad- 
mire. Individually we have tried to 
express that appreciation. And now, 
collectively and publicly, we want to 
thank you. Our words will soon be 
forgotten by you, but we can’t let 
our feelings drift away so easily. So 
we have chosen this modest gift for 
you, which we earnestly hope will 
speak to you for us far into the fu- 
ture. It is intended to express our 
gratitude, our admiration, and our 
affection for you. 
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A. Edward Brown Elected 1957 President of N. C. A.; 
E. E. Burns Chosen Vice President; Directors Named 


A. Edward Brown, vice president 
of Michigan Fruit Canners, Inc. 
Benton Harbor, Mich., was elected 
1957 President of the N.C.A. 


He succeeds William U. Hudson, 
vice president in charge of produc- 
tion and research, Gerber Products 
Co., Oakland, Calif. 

Edward E. Burns, president of 
Alton Canning Co., Inc., Alton, N. Y., 
was elected 1957 Vice President. 


Carlos Campbell of Washington, 
. C., was continued in office as 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 


The N.C.A. membership elected 25 
Directors to new terms and one to 
fill an unexpired term; the terms of 
43 members of the Board of Directors 
were held over. 

President Brown, Vice President 
Burns, and the newly-elected Direc- 
tors were the unanimous choice of 
the Nominating Committee, of which 
Milton E. Brooding was Chairman. 


A. Edward Brown 


A. Edward Brown has been active 
in the canning industry since 1936 
when he became a member of the 
board of directors of Michigan Fruit 
Canners, Inc. 


Born in South Haven, Mich., in 
1907, he was educated in the public 


schools of St. Joseph, Mich., at North- 
Military Academy, and at 


western 


A. EDWARD BROWN 
1957 President 


At the Annual Meeting the N.C.A. 
membership elected 25 to three-year 
terms on the Board of Directors and 
one to fill an unexpired term. To- 

ther with 43 holdover members, fol- 
owing is the Board as now constitued: 


Directors ELECTED For A 
TuHree-YEAR TERM 


W. F. Allewelt, Jr., Turlock Coopera- 
tive Growers, Modesto, Calif. 


Aubin R. Barthold, Alaska Packers 
Association, Seattle, Wash. 

John L. Baxter, Jr., Snow Flake Can- 
ning Co., Brunswick, Me. 

Ben F. Counter, Fort Lupton Canning 
Co., Fort Lupton, Colo. 

W. T. Creamer, New Vienna Packing 
Co., Wilmington, Ohio 

Leo Gleason, G & M Food Products, 
Des Moines, Iowa 

James Glover, National Cranberry As- 


sociation, Hanson, Mass. 
Robert Hutchinson, Michigan Fruit 
Canners, Inc., Fennville, Mich. 


N.C.A. Board of Directors 


Information Letter 


the University of Michigan, where he 
received his A.B. degree in 1929 and 
his LL.B. in 1931. r. Brown prac- 
ticed law in St. Joseph from 1931 
through 1946, and was president of 
28 County Bar Association 
n 


His father and uncle, in 1896, had 
founded the South Haven Preserving 
Company, which some years later be- 
came a part of Michigan Fruit 
Canners, Inc. As a youth Mr. Brown 
spent every summer from 1922 to 
1930 at work in the canning plant, 
at various jobs on the production line 
and about the plant. 

He was elected to the board of di- 
rectors of Michigan Fruit Canners, 
Inc., in 1936, and served on that basis 
continuously through 1946. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1947, he became vice president 
and treasurer of the firm, and his 
time since then has been devoted 
wholly to the affairs of the company. 
During his canning career Mr. Brown 
has carried responsibility for finan- 
- and general management of the 

rm. 


Mr. Brown has served the N.C.A. 
as a member of its Consumer Service 
Committee, Legislative Committee, 
Statistics Committee, and, during the 
Korean war, was chairman of the 
special War Mobilization Subcommit- 
tee concerned with price controls. He 
also served a term on the N. C. A. 
Board of Directors. 


Frank A. Jugler, South Ogden Prod- 
ucts Co., Ogden, Utah 

M. E. Knouse, Knouse Foods Coopera- 
tive, Inc., Peach Glen, Pa. 

Robert S. McCracken, Treesweet Prod- 
ucts Co., Santa Ana, Calif. 

Thomas D. McGinnes, Virginia Sea- 
foods, Inc., Irvington, Va. 

W. Allen Markham, Markham Bros. & 
Co., Okeechobee, Fla. 

Parker Mitchell, Jr., F. O. Mitchell & 

ros., Perryman, Ma. 

Ivan Moorhouse, Olympia 
Co., Olympia, Wash. 

Arthur H. Noble, Ray Bros. & Noble 
Canning Co., Inc., Hobbs, Ind. 

Robert L. Peterson, Big Horn Canning 
Co., Cowley, Wyo. 

Montgomery Phister, Van Camp Sea 
Food Co., Inc., Terminal Island, 
Calif. 

E. E. Richard, H. J. Heinz Company, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

M. F. Smith, San Juan Islands Can- 
nery, LaConner, Wash. 


Canning 


G. S. Suppiger, Jr., Brooks Foods, Inc., 
Collinsville, III. 


Gordon Verhulst, Calumet-Dutch 


Packing Co., Sheyboygan, is. 
Norman L. Waggoner, Olney & Car- 
penter, Inc., Wolcott, N. 


Newlin B. Watson, R. S. Watson & 
Son, Greenwich, N. J. 


E. B. Woodworth, Hawaiian Pineapple 
Co., Ltd., San Jose, Calif. 


Director ELectep ror A Two-YEAR 
TERM 


Robert W. Earle, S. & W. Fine Foods, 
Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 


Directors WHose TerMs HeLp Over 


Frederic H. Bird, Medomak Canning 
kland, Me. 
Roger E. Brickman, Illinois Meat Co., 
hicago, III. 
Charles E. Bridges, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, Chicago, Til. 
Milton E. Brooding, California Pack- 
ing Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 
C. C. Cadagan, Maui Pineapple Co., 
Ltd., Maui, T. H. 
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Edward E. Burns 


Edward E. Burns entered the can- 
ning business in 1927. His father 
was already in the dried apple busi- 
ness, and together they established 
the Alton Canning Co., Inc., for the 
production and sale of canned apple- 
sauce, 


EDWARD E. BURNS 
1957 Vice President 


C. H. Carlson, Burnette Farms Pack- 
ing Co., Hartford, Mich. 

Shell R. Clevenger, Bush Bros. & Co., 
Dandridge, Tenn. 

Carlton Clifton, Carlton Clifton & 
Sons, Milford, Del. 

A. E. Coddington, Jr., Coddi 
Packing Co., Inc., Mt. Comfort, Ind. 

Robert C. Cosgrove, Green Giant Com- 
pany, LeSueur, Minn. 

George Davidson, Foster Canning, 
Inc., Napoleon, Ohio 

Ralph Day, Marshall Division of Con- 
solidated Food Processors, Ine., 
Hampton, Iowa 

Samuel E. W. Friel, S. E. W. Friel, 
Queenstown, Md. 

Guy Grohew, Libby, McNeill & Libby, 

attle, Wash. 

Henry W. Hartle, Owatonna Canning 
Co., Owatonna, Minn. 

Henry McK. Haserot, Hawaiian Can- 
neries Co. Ltd., Kapaa, Kauai, T. H. 

Richard R. Hipke, A. T. Hipke & Sons, 
Inc., New Holstein, Wis. 

Wesley Jense, Pleasant Grove Canning 

Co., Pleasant Grove, Utah 


The new firm expanded and added 
new lines and — cks a wide 
vesioty of canned fruits and vege- 
tables. 


Mr. Burns served during World 
War II as a member of the Canned 
Fruit and Vegetable Industry Ad- 
visory Committee to the OPA and 
during the Korean war in the same 
capacity with the OPS. Also, he 
was a member of Governor Dewey's 
Migrant Labor Advisory Committee 
for New York State. 


Mr. Burns also is director of the 
Sodus Cold Stor Corporation, a 
fruit and vegetable public storage 
warehouse, and of the Alling-Lander 
Co., Inc., of Sodus, machine tool man- 
ufacturers. He is treasurer of Hop- 
kins of Sodus, Inc., a fruit freezing 
operation. 


He also is principal stockholder of 
a large-scale fruit and vegetable 
farming operation, known as Burns 
Farms, Inc., in Wayne County. 


Mr. Burns was born in Wayne 
County, N. Y., July 22, 1908. He 
was graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege where he studied business ad- 
m nistration, in 1925. 

He has been active in the affairs 
of the N.C.A. and the New York 
State Canners and Freezers Associa- 
tion. He is a past president of the 
New York association and has served 
on a number of its committees. He 
has been a member of the N.C.A. 
Raw Products Committee, 1948-50; 
the Claims Committee, 1952-54; and 


the Statistics Committee, of which 
he has been Chairman since his ap- 
pointment in 1954, 

He is active in community — 
as a director of the Lyons Hospita 
and of the Sodus Community Hos- 

ital, as chairman of the Wayne 

unty Cancer Society Drive, and 
in apple and cherry festivals. 


CARLOS CAMPBELL 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer 


William J. Kiefer, John W. Taylor 
Packing Co., Haliwood, Va. 


Horace Larkin, Rochelle Asparagus 
Co., Rochelle, III. * 


Max Lehmann, Northwest Packing 
Co., Portland, Ore. 


T. N. Lyons, Bluffton Foods, Inc., 
Bluffton, Ind. 


Id Mac Donald, Burnham & Mor- 
rill Co., Portland, Me. 


D. E. Martinelli, Lake County Can- 
nery, Inc., Upper Lake, Calif. 

Walter W. Maule, Mushroom Coopera- 
tive Canning Co., Kennett Square, 


Pa. 
Arthur Mendonca E. Booth Co., 


F. 
Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
Norman W. Merrill, Blue Lake Pack- 
ers, Inc., Salem, Ore. 
Francis J. Miller, Curtice Brothers 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Albanus Phillips, Jr., Phillips Packing 
„ Cambridge, Md. - 


C. M. Pike, Trident Packing Corp., 
ubec, Me. 


Thomas Richards, Jr., Bercut-Rich- 
Packing Co., Inc., Sacramento, 
alif. 


Alfred Rieck, Tripoli Canning Co., 
Tripoli, Iowa 

Daniel Rosenbaum, Sugar Rose Can- 
ning Co., Tampa, Fla. 

C. L. Rumberger, H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. W. Sterr, al Canni 
Loyal, Wis. 

T. E. Stinson, Alamo Products Co., 
Alamo, Texas 

Ryland Thomas, Griffin Manufactur- 
ing Co., Muskogee, Okla. 

William Varney, Varney Canning, 
Inc., Roy, Utah 

Harlow W ner, Santa Clara Pack- 
ing Co., San Jose, Calif. 

Alan Warehime, Hanover Canning 
Co., Hanover, Pa. 

J. Edward White, White Packing Co., 
Vienna, Ga. 


Elme ations, DeJean Packi 
Braithwaite, b — 


Walter W. Wilson, Silver Creek Pre- 
serving Corp., Silver Creek, N. V. 
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information Letter 


1957 Finance Committee 


The personnel of the Finance Com- 
mittee was approved at the Closing 
General Session. As announced by 
President Brown, it is as follows: 
William U. Hudson, Gerber Products 

Company, Oakland, Calif., Chair- 

man 
H. J. Barnes, Kaysville 

Corp., Kaysville, tah 
John L. Baxter, Snow Flake Canning 

Co., Brunswick, Me. 

E. B. Cosgrove, Green Giant Com- 
pany, LeSueur, Minn. 
Howard T. Cumming, Curtice Brothers 

Co., Rochester, N. V. 

8. B. Cutright, Illinois Canning Co., 

Hoopeston, In 
Ralph O. Dulany, John H. Dulany & 

Son, Inc., Fruitland, Md. 

Peter M. Filice, Filice & Perrelli Can- 
ning Co., Richmond, Calif. 
William H. Foster, Stokely-Van 

Camp, Inc., Oakland, Calif. 
William A. Free, Sr., Hungerford 
Packing Co., Inc., Hungerford, Pa. 


Canning 


The contribution of canning crops 
producers to the development of 
canned foods was officially acknowl- 
edged by the N.C.A. membership in 
resolutions adopted at the Annual 
Meeting. 


The N.C.A. also reaffirmed industry- 
wide opposition to federal marketing 
order controls. 


The resolutions were presented by 
Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., Chairman of 
the Resolutions Committee, and 
adopted unanimously. 


The Convention resolutions also 
took formal notice of the N.C.A.’s 
Anniversary. 


Following is the text of the Con- 
vention resolutions: 


THE 


On this historic occasion of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the National 
Canners Association, the canning in- 
dustry gratefully acknowledges the 
vast contribution of the growers of 
canning crops to the remarkable de- 
velopment of American canned foods. 
The community of interest between 
grower and canner has long been 
understood by both, and has fostered 
a spirit of fr endship and cooperation 
in meeting the mutual problems of 
growing, harvesting, processing and 
marketing. Together canners and 
growers have surmounted the va- 
garies and misfortunes of nature. 


Growers oF AMERICA 


R. A. Friend, Friend Brothers, Inc., 
Melrose, Mass. 

Walter L. Graefe, Pomona Products 
Company, Griffin, Ga. 

G. Sherwin Haxton, Haxton Foods, 
Inc., Oakfield, N. V. 

Fred C. Heinz, H. J. Heinz Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mare C. Hutchinson, Michigan Fruit 
Canners, Inc., Fennville, Mich. 

Adolph C. Ketzler, Bordo Products 
Co., Chicago, III 


H. F. Krimendahl, Stokely-Van Camp, 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


D. P. Loker, Star-Kist Foods, Inc., 
Terminal Island, Calif. 

Roy G. Lucks, California Packing 
orp., San Francisco, Calif. 
John F. McGovern, Green Giant Com- 

pany, Le Sueur, Minn. 
Ivan Moorhouse, Ol ia Canning 
Co., Olympia, wa 
George B. Morrill, Jr., Burnham & 
Morrill Co., Portland, Me. 


Fred M. Moss, Idaho Canning Co., 
Payette, Idaho 


Maxwell N. N Naas Foods, Inc. 
Portland, 

Robert C. Paulus, Hawaiian Pineapple 
Co., Ltd., San Francisco, Calif. 

Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., Illinois Can- 
ning Co., Hoopeston, il 

B. E. Richmond, Richmond-Chase Co., 
San Jose, Calif. 

Emil Rutz, Schuck! & Co., Inc., Sunny- 
vale, Calif. 

R. L. Smith, Kuner-Empson Co., 
B ton, Colo. 

Henry P. Taylor, Taylor & Caldwell, 
Inc., Walkerton, Va. 
A. O. Verbeke, Libby, McNeill & 

Libby, Chicago, III. 
H. L. Wedertz, Lakeside Packing Co., 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


J. B. Weix, Oconomowoc Canning Co., 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Oliver G. Willits, — Soup Com- 
pany, Camden, N. J. 

E. B. Woodworth, Hawaiian Pineapple 
Co., Ltd., San Jose, Calif. 


Ray A. Yocom, Consolidated Food 
rocessors, Inc., River Grove, III. 


N.C.A. Resolutions Salute Canning Crops Producers, 
Reaffirm Industry Opposition to Marketing Orders 


Together they have come to under- 
stand that restraint upon the funda- 
mental freedoms of either would in- 


ony operate to the detriment of 
all. ther they look forward to 
continued mutual respect, coopera- 


tion, and prosperity in the further 
growth of this industry. 


FEDERAL MARKETING ORDERS 


marketing orders con- 
trolling production and distribution 
of fruits and vegetables for canni 
are contrary to the American tradi- 
tion of free enterprise and competi- 
tive incentive. The canning indus- 
try’s experience in resolving produc- 
tion an — problems, coupled 
with new processing techniques, has 
led to impressive gains which have 
benefitted both grower and consumer. 
The development of canning in many 
areas would have been seriously cur- 
tailed, and the continued growth of 
the industry thwarted, had canners 
been regimented by governmental re- 
striction and limitation in the mar- 
keting and production of canning 
crops. Experience has repeatedly 
demonstrated that these complex prob- 
lems can best be resolved by the free 
and unhampered actions of canners 
and growers. This Association un- 
alterably opposes any extension to 
canning crops of compulsory govern- 
ment controls operating through in- 
voluntary marketing orders. 


Wituiam U. Hupson 


California has contributed many 
of its civic and business leaders to 


effective service in national affairs. 
In this great tradition the National 
Canners Association has been privi- 
leged in its fiftieth year to have as 
its President a man of courage, ca- 
* , and vision. Modest yet sure 
n his insight into the problems of 
the canning industry, forthright but 
eloquent in expressing his conviction 
of what needed doing, capable though 
always courteous in getting it done, 
William U. Hudson has infused a new 
insight and momentum into the ac- 
tivities of the Association that will 
long endure. In his leadership the 
industry has rejoiced, and for the 
effective discharge of his responsibili- 
ties and the gift of his warm friend- 
ship every canner will continue to be 
grateful. 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
STAFF 


Each year since the formation of 
the Association 50 years ago has pre- 
sented new challenges to those charged 
with the rendering of its many and 
varied services. The Association staff 
has met these challenges with an 
ever increasing diligence and excel- 
lence of performance. The members 
of the National Canners Association 
express their appreciation to Carlos 
Campbell and his staff for their 
ceaseless and devoted efforts durin 
this past year, and record its grati- 
tude and a special tribute to the 
following who have served it long 


and well in the past: 


— 
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C. C. Williams 38 
Agnes C. Ritter 33 years 
John Yesair 28 
Carlos A. Greenleaf 27 years 
Robert B. Heiney 26 years 
Frederick van Horsten- 
Krause 23 years 
Frank C. Lamb 22 years 
Kathryn Monroe 22 years 


Ula Vickers 22 years 
Forrest F. Heaton 21 years 
James M. Reed 20 years 
Evelyn van Horsten- 

Krause 20 years , 
James Ross 18 years 
Katherine R. Smith 18 years 
Betty A. Dulin 16 years 
Reginald F. Alex- 

ander 16 years 
Norman A. Olsen 15 years 
Lois B. Scoffern 15 years 
C. Wallace Bohrer 15 years 
Nelson H. Budd 15 years 


Inez B. Severe 


E. D. Clark 

Anna F. Galliher 
Esther Jenkins 
Edgar C. Kellogg 
Henry M. Loomis 
Howard R. Smith 
Helen N. Tate 
Martha Thackeray 
Charles G. Woodbury 


H. THOMAS AUSTERN 


On this 50th Anniversary of the 
National Canners Association, it is 
instinctive to think of one who has 
served this industry so effectively 
and so loyally for a quarter of a 
century. H. Thomas Austern, a part- 
ner in the great law firm of Coving- 
ton and Burling, became our Chief 
Counsel as successor to the late 
Judge J. Harry Covington, one of 
its founders. Not only has “Tommy,’ 
as he is affectionately known among 
canners everywhere, brought to bear 
on the legal problems of the industry 
the great talents of Covington and 
Burling, but through his own per- 
sonal devotion to our cause he has 
rendered extraordinary service. For 
his broad knowledge of food law, for 
his strength as an advocate, for his 
wisdom as a guide and for his under- 
standing as a friend, we salute him 
at this particular time. 


CANNING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
ASSOCIATION 


In our inter-dependent economy, no 
part of American industry can func- 
tion alone. Instead, each is vitally 
dependent upon what another sup- 
plies in essential materials, machin- 
ery, technology and service. During 
its half-century of effort in the im- 
provement of canned foods and the 


advancement of the art of food pres- 
ervation, the National Canners As- 
sociation and the canning industry 
owe an immeasurable debt to the mem- 
bers of the Canning Machinery ana 
Supplies Association who have so 
— developed processing ma- 
chinery, improved containers and 
packaging, and enabled canners in 
every better to achieve their pur - 
— in the packing of safe and serv- 

able canned foods. Only through 
the cooperation of the machinery and 
supply industry, in the fusing of 
technical skills, and the integration 
of scientific research effort, have these 
twin Associations been enabled each 
to contribute more effectively to the 
growth of the industry. n the 
occasion of our common fiftieth birth- 
day, the National Canners Associa- 
tion is both privileged and proud to 
felicitate the Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association in the confident 
conviction that together we shall con- 
tinue to perform an effective service 
in bringing the harvest of the fields 
and catch of the seas to the American 
consumer. 


GUEST ALLIED TRADEs, 
AND THE PREss 


The success of this Fiftieth Anni- 
„ National Canners Associa- 
tion Convention may be attributed 
in large measure to the guest speak- 
ers, to the cooperation of the allied 
industries and the effective coverage 
by the daily and trade press and 
radio networks. In this anniversary 
year the Association is deeply ap- 
preciative of their contributions not 
only to this 1957 Convention but 
also to all those that have been held 
since the founding of the Associa- 


tion, The President and the Board 
of Directors are directed to express 
to each of them the Association's ap- 
preciation for all that they have done. 


Past PRESIDENT Epwarp E. WILLKIE 


In the sudden and untimely passing 
of Edward E. Willkie every member 
of this Association has lost a spirited 
friend, a happy companion, and a 
wise counselor. Through the years 
his sagacity and vitality gave strength 
to our efforts, his penetrating humor 
lightened our troubles, and his genial 
confidence was a well of comfort to 
those who sought his help. The many 
who were -privile to know him 
have been enriched and inspired 
a friendship that will ever and af- 
fectionately be remembered. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Each Convention brings with it 
the sorrowful task of recording the 
ssing of friends with whom we have 
een joined in many years of common 
endeavor in the canning — 7 The 
memory of their warm friendship and 
the enduring worth of their man 
contributions to the industry will 
long continue. 


We mourn the loss during 1956 of: 
Clarence R. Barnhart 
William M. Campbell 
Dr. Ray W. Clough 
Frank H. Van Eenwyk 
Frank A. Estes 
Roy Irons 
F. Henry Kiser 
William A. Miskimen 
Happer Payne 
Edward E. Willkie 


Statement on Taking Office as President 
(at the Closing General Session) 


By A. Edward Brown, 
1957 President, 
National Canners Association 


It is indeed a great honor and privi- 
lege to serve as President of the Na- 
tional Canners Association. In accept- 
ing this responsibility, I am keenly 
aware of the confidence which you 
have placed in me and will do my best 
to merit it. We have always had a 
vigorous, effective and forward-look- 
ing Association, and I hope to do 
everything in my power to keep it so. 

In looking over the roster of former 
Presidents of the Association, I am 
impressed by the high caliber of the 
men who have served in this office 
down through the years. Many of 
them are still active in Association 
work, and it has been my privilege to 
be associated with one of them in busi- 
ness. These men will serve as an in- 
spiration to me, as I know they were, 
each in their turn, inspired by those 
who preceded them. 


I am sure that I will have the co- 
operation of all of you who serve the 
Association as Directors, as Council 
and Committee Members, and in so 
many other ways. With your help and 
with the assistance of our very able 
staff at Washington, at Berkeley and 
in the Northwest, I am confident that 
we will have a productive year. 


I congratulate you upon your selec- 
tion of Ed Burns as Vice President. 
We have worked together on com- 
mittees in the past, and I am looking 
forward to being associated with him 


as an officer of the Association during 
the coming year. 


In conclusion, I would like to 
tribute to your retiring President, Bill 
Hudson, under whose able leadership 
it has been my good fortune to serve 
as Vice President, and to Carlos 
Campbell, your Executive Secretary, 
who has been, and I hope will long 
continue to be, our constant guide and 
faithful monitor. 
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Golden Anniversary—Legacy and Challenge 


By J. Roger Deas, 
American Can Company 


Carlos Campbell has once again re- 
vealed his passion for preciseness by 
nominating as the initial speaker at 
our Convention someone from San 
Francisco, for how appropriate it is to 
have at a Golden Anniversary, some- 
one from the Golden State, from the 
City by the Golden Gate. 


Fitting, too, is it that as we con- 
vene we implore the blessings of our 
Guardian Angel upon this meeting, 
that we seek the ap robations of that 
“professor of pres dents,” “that wise 

d bird,” the sage with a stogie in 
his mouth, the Secretary-Treasurer 
for three-fourths of N.C.A.’s history, 
the late great Frank E. Gorrell. 


Were it appropriate further to des- 
ignate someone as a national symbol 
to exemplify our dedication and ac- 
complishments, it would obviously be 
Abraham Lincoln. For it was 1809, 
the year Lincoln was born, that Nic- 
olas Appert revealed the secret of 
processing that has given us our com- 
mon bond and has changed the world’s 
dietary habits. It was on Lincoln's 
birthday in 1907 that N.C.A. was 
found But of far more importance 
than this coincidence of dates is that 
if there is any group of men en- 
titled to share with him the sobriquet 
“Great Emancipator” it is you. For 
you have freed the farmer and fisher- 
man from dependence on the tenuous 
fresh food market, you have freed 
transporter and merchandiser from 
the hazards of spoilage and waste, 
you have freed purchasers from con- 
cern as to quality and vitamin con- 
tent, you have given our armed forces 
freedom from foraging and most re- 
cently tests have given our civil de- 
fense officials freedom from worry 
that our food stocks be contaminated 
by radiation, but, of greatest signi- 
ficance, you have made mothers, 
housewives and career girls citizens 
first class, emancipating them from 
their perennial enslavement in the 
kitchen. 


Were we to complete the retinue of 
exemplary exponents of this memor- 
able occasion and select some one 
from the Biblical Host as a Patron 
Saint, I believe it would be that great 
conservationist Joseph, Joseph of the 
Book of Genesis, Joseph of the coat 
of many colors, Joseph the interpreter 
of the Pharach's dream. You'll recall 
seven times the Pharaoh dreamed of 
seven fat kine being swallowed by 
seven lean kine, of seven full head 
of corn consumed by seven sparse 
head. It was Joseph who furnished 
not only an interpretation of the 
dream but recommended a course of 
wise action. He prophesied the 
dream meant there would be seven 
abundant years within the land, then 
seven years of famine and advised 


that warehouses be constructed so a 
portion of the abundance of the fat 
years could be stored avainst the 
seven lean years. 


The years transpired as he prophe- 
sied. But likewise his su tion was 
followed—and under his direction 
warehouses were built and a portion 
of the abundance stored—and the 
tragedy of starvation was averted. 


He can well be N.C.A.’s Patron 
Saint for we are the fashioners and 
fillers of perfect and mobile ware- 
houses storing God's blessings at the 
peak of their perfection, preservin 
them against the vagaries of time pom | 
distance and season, dispensing their 
largess at the moment of requirement. 


Interestingly enough the parallel 
goes further, for even the cycle of 
seven years continues to be the cycle 
not N of the processor and pre- 
server, but of the world as well and 
today, at N.C.A.’s Golden Anniver- 
sary, we celebrate the passing of 
seven times seven such cycles—each 
different—plus the one year which is 
heralding another entirely new cycle. 


U. S. A. AND SEVEN Times SEVEN 


1. The worlc during the seven years 
that followed N.C.A.’s establishment 
saw the end of a governmental era 
and the advent of a new concept of 
democracy. From 1907 to 1914 the 
U. S. was asserting itself by a philoso- 
phy of “Walk softly but carry a big 
stick.” Our Great White Fleet im- 
pressed the maritime powers abroad 
and the centralization of the govern- 
ment of the ple impressed even the 
people of whom it was. Aristocracy 
was having its final fling, a world 
dominated through colonization and 
by an extra territorial rights by the 
Saxe-Coburgs, the Habsburgs, Hohen- 
zollerns, Romanovs, was being mar- 
shalled into suicidal combat. Then, 
events were r and a wise 
man observed “the lights are going 
out all over Europe, will they ever 
again go on?” 


2. During the next septennial from 
1914-21, the world proved it had the 
capacity to wage a global war but 
could not comprehend a global peace. 
The United States found it was trans- 
formed from a debtor nation to the 
— of creditor to the world. 

hen, rather than accept our role as 
active advocate for the retention of a 
world safe for democracy, we re- 
turned to a splendid isolationism 
labeled normalcy.” 


Z. In 1921 the United States 
shrugged off a brisk depression of 
abundance and went on to the great- 
est speculative prosperity in history. 
It was a time of high moral legisla- 
tion and low moral practice. Our 
proficiency in material progress was 
dissipa by our national emotional 


instability. Exuberantly, our people 
were counting hatchings while even 
the 7 were but paper. Then in 
1928 While the world was caught in an 
economic hurricane, over our island 
‘twas said, There wasn't even a cloud 
the size of a hand in the sky.” 


4. But the tornado hit us and from 
the serene peak of 1928 we were swept 
with the rest of the world into t 
depths and debts of 1935. In that 
bewilderment of fright and hunger, 
anarchy in Euro gore birth to ty- 
rants, and even in the United States 
our priceless heritages of independ- 
ence and self-esteem were being bar- 
tered to provide the expedient panacea 
from panic. Then, despite our years 
of prosperity and years of unprece- 
dented governmental! expenditures, we 
found in 1935 we were still a nation 
in which one-third of our people were 
ill-housed, ill-clothed, ill-fed. 


5. From 1935 to 1952, aided and 
abetted by the a ssion of our ene- 
mies and the plight of our friends, we 
climbed upward as the arsenal of 
democracy, paying the price for every 
profit in further regimentation and 
control. Suddenly we found isolation 
impossible, the world had become a 
very tight little neighborhood, as 
treachery exacted its toll from com- 

lacency on a day that shall live in 
nfamy. 


6. Then came the new age! From 
1942 to 1949 it was easy to define the 
enemy, to accept all others as our 
friends; it was awesome to learn of 
science’s new holocaust; 4 encourag- 
ing to realize there are definable com- 
mon goals, common objectives, com- 
mon concerns which could unite all 

ple. Our sons gave their future 
ghting for shores of which they and 
we had never heard; our future lay 
in mathematical formulae and inter- 
national concepts of law every bit 
as foreign and remote. 


7. From 1949 to 1956 we found that 
all the testing and proving were pur- 
poseful, for now, in the short cycle of 
seven times seven, the world became 

recisely divided into two spheres. 
ce is led by those committed to 
global control through the dull drab 
gray of collective mediocrity and des- 
pair. The other is led by those who, 
ascending with the impelling force 
of the freedom of imagination to un- 
precedented heights of material suc- 
cess, now recognize a profound sense 
of universal responsibility in a world 
that has all the components for peace 
and all the potential for destruction. 


What a transition has taken place 
to the United States of America dur- 
ing the life of the N.C.A. We were 
a third rate debtor nation unitin 
itself; we became a world figure mili- 
tarily and economically but we peeves 
reticent to assert our leadership; we 
reveled in the splendor of isolated 
prosperity, we dropped to the ap- 
palling depths of depression, we 
struggled upward to become the arse- 
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nal of democracy, we were shocked 
out of into the atomic 
age; we rose steadily to point the way 
to prosperity and a potential perma- 
nent peace. (But with pernicious 
communism patiently waiting, should 
the curve of progress ever falter?) 


N.C.A. AND Seven Times SEVEN 


What an extraordinary part N.C.A. 
has pla in this cavaleade, what a 
tremendous contribution to our na- 
tion’s progress you as processors have 
made, what a challenge for the future 
does our heritage offer! 


You have not only given our people 
the opportunity to more fully, more 
consistently enjoy God's blessings but 
you have also proved the soundness 
of our great American philosophy of 
“people’s capitalism.” 


1. N.C.A.’s birth and its 27 
those eventful years from 1907-14 
under the godfatherhood of Presidents 
George G. Bailey, Charles 8. — 
Lon A. Sears, William D. Roach, 
Samuel F. Haserot and Senator Bert 
M. Fernald, represented an unusual 
conception and growth of an associa- 
tional philosophy. 


While many industries of that day 
were organized to thwart and resist 
Federal legislation, the founding 
fathers of N.C.A., — of an indus- 
try in which purity is the funda- 
mental criterion, and convinced the 
Pure Food and Drug Act of 1906 
was substantially sound and Dr. Wiley 
was an able and honest administra- 
tor, determined it was in the public’s 
interest as well as their own to im- 

lement and enforce the Act rather 

an to deny and defy it. 


To fulfill this belief three steps 
were necessary: 


Unanimity of action by all proc- 
essors was required, and by 1913 
N. C. A. had become the single na- 
tional voice of the industry. 


Research must be undertaken to 
achieve—and raise—the high stand- 
ards of the Act. N.C.A. first working 
through committees with government, 
universities and industrial laborator- 
ies, then, in 1918 with its own labora- 
tory, in Washington, D. C. (and I am 
proud that the American Can Com- 
pany was the donor), undertook a re- 
search program which even today re- 
mains the heart of its endeavor and 
success. 


The public needed to be constantly 
and correctly informed of the purity 
the quality and the convenience 
canned products. The Publicity Com- 
mittee was formed and began the end- 
less chore of correcting error and 
spreading the gospel. 

The three elements were established 
—national unity, programmed in- 
ternal research, continuous public 
education. 

2. It was in the second le from 
1914-21 under N.C.A. Presidents Wil- 


liam C. Leitsch, N. Numsen, 
Richard Dickinson, Henry Burden, 
Frank Gerber, and Walter J. Sears 
that substance was given to the two 
axioms—that an omy moves on its 
stomach and that it is wise in time 
of war to prepare for peace. 


With NCA heading a new Canned 
Food Division for the United States 
Food Administration under Herbert 
Hoover, the familiar “set aside” pro- 
visions were established, and the years 
then proved our products, in addition 
to keeping our nation healthy, were 
the most practicable means of sup- 
plying the armed forces and sustain- 
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ing our allies and the tragic refugees 
of war as well. 


The ater uirements called for 
more efficient and more effective op- 
eration. The thermocouple was in- 
troduced and instructions on its use 
made available to the industry. A 
second research laboratory, with par- 
ticular emphasis on marine products, 
was opened in Seattle. Research pro- 
grams were widely extended to cover 
everything from raw products to con- 
sumer education. 


The industry met the chall of 
the war and was well prepa for 
peace. 

8. Next came the third, the halcyon 

le of the “roaring twenties” with 

residents Harry P. Strasbaugh, 
James Moore, James A. Anderson, 
Royal F. Clark, Edward F. Trego, 
Elmer G. Chase and Harry L. Cannon 
at the helm. 1921-28 gave the lessons 
that in times of presverity improve 
your standards of performance and 
place your house in sound economic 


Research was again emphasized 
with the opening of a new laboratory 
in San Francisco. (Only modesty pre- 
vents me from naming the — 
Corn black was licked by C Enamel, 
studies were made leading to equitable 
cannery inspection laws, to the estab- 
lishment of uniform specifications and 
the determination of pack quality. A 
Home Economics Bureau was created 
to enlist the housewife to give food the 
same gentle care as did the processor. 


The Information Division was es- 
tablished and the first INFORMATION 
Letrer released. (The most recent 
LETTER you've received is No. 1621.) 


Meanwhile a careful eye, partic- 
ularly that of the watchdog of the 
treasury, Ed Trego, was given to the 
nation’s economic ferriswheel. Ex- 
acting cost accounting methods were 
advocated, current compilations of 
pack and stock statistics prepared 
and published, the Claims Division 
was established to combat unfounded 
and fraudulent claims; attention was 
given to protective tariffs and duties, 
uses for cannery wastes were ex- 
plored. 


Had it not been for this awareness 
of the stewardship responsibilities of 
the food industry, far greater would 


have been the tragedy of the economic 
storm to come. 


4. 1928-35—What a time to come 
of age! While the world was vieldin 
itself to dictatorship and the Uni 
States was resigning itself to patern- 
alism, the NCA under Presidents 
Bennett C. Nott, Edward B. Cos- 
Harz C. Edwin Hume, Francis A. 

arding Mare C. Hutchinson and 
Edwin 8. Thorne asserted that we 
had nothing to fear but governmental 
intervention itself. 


The academicians of the NRA and 
AAA were demanding absurd mark- 
eting a ments and canners’ codes. 
The industry, armed with facts and 
authority, resisted. The NRA was 
declared unconstitutional but the in- 
dustry countered with a workable 
code and the suggestion that if gov- 
ernment needed a project they give 
their attention to rising freight rates 
and unrestricted foreign competition. 


The depression proved canned foods 
the most economic provisions and the 
studies of Kohman and Eddy made 
the nation vitamin-conscious. 
industry accepted the challenge to 
meet both the needs and requirements. 
N. C. A. laboratories were motorized, 
mechanical devices like the tendero- 
meter to safeguard maximum vita- 
min content were introduced. New 
studies were made on how to achieve 
greater wholesomeness and nutri- 
tional value. Published was famed 
Bulletin 26-L, the New Testament of 
processing, now in its eighth edition. 

The outdoor man says there is no 
such thing as bad weather, there’s 
just proper clothing and in the de- 
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pression the industry proved you can 
meet the exigencies of the times, resist 
interference and still grow in service 
if you are conscientious, farseeing 
and courageous. 


5. 1935-42—The fifth cycle offered 
new circumstances here and abroad 
to be met by the N.C.A. under Presi- 
dents Howard A. Orr, Ralph O. Du- 
lany, Karl Kuner Mayer, Walter L. 
Graefe, Herbert F. Krimendahl and 
Robert C. Paulus. 


At home the industry was con- 
fronted with much new so-called “soc- 
cial the Rob- 
inson-Patman and Social Security 
Acts— but when it came to a new 
Food and Drug Act, it was to N.C.A. 
that the government turned for the 
revisions pertaining to canning. 


Overseas, as the aggressors’ tena- 
cious fingers stretched toward Ma- 
laya, tin conservation studies were 
undertaken and the industry sub- 
mitted its plans of preparedness to 
the Council for National Defense. 


Progress and public health were 
still the cardinal interests. The heat- 
cool-fill process, the hydrogen evolu- 
tion test, the Pilcher vitamin-stability 
studies improved production. Studies 
on labeling, marketing, financing and 
customer requirements improved op- 
erations; the — 4 | continued to 
maintain its sense of balance. 


6. In the sixth cycle, 1942-49, the 
confusion of war and of post-war 
problems fell to the lot of Presidents 
Carroll E. Lindsey, G. Sherwin Hax- 
ton, Fred A. Stare, Emil Rutz and 
Howard T. Cumming. 


We too, were Pearl-Harbored—pri- 
orities, price controls, rationing, con- 
tainer dimination, shortages of ma- 
terial, machinery and labor—but the 
industry and suppliers showed their 
imagination and resilience. Can 
makers reverted to domestic synthet- 
ies, glass manufacturers set produc- 
tion records, the productivity of the 
industry A. the energies of 
the workers at home while still sup- 
plying two-thirds of the foods required 

y our armed forces. 


The experience of N.C.A. proved 
invaluable in crop production, in farm 
and industry recruitment programs, 
in striving for equitable governmental 
regulations, in the extension of its 
home economics services and the broad 

ublication of nutrition conservation 
nformation. 

Then, with the advent of peace, it 
turned its attention to the prospect 
of a better world as plans were made 
for a building of proportions to fully 
meet its extend responsibilities. 


7. The seven cycles end with one 
that showed what progress had been 
made, for in that brief span was 
synthesized virtually all the incidents 
of the past and all were as squarely 
met. nder Presidents John F. Me- 


Govern, Henry P. * Herbert J. 
Barnes, k C. 
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Ratzesberger, Ir., Edward E. Willkie 
and Geo B. Morrill, Jr., there were 
the problems of war, recession, re- 
covery and prosperity. 

Plans for maximum production and 

distribution of food under war con- 
ditions were submitted to the National 
Resources Planning Board well be- 
fore the Korean police action, army 
procurement needs were speedily met, 
official declaration of the essentiality 
of canned foods was sought, backed 
by successful industry cooperative 
programs and confirmed by nuclear 
tests. 
The new Washington headquarters 
and the Berkeley Laboratory were 
dedicated “to the advancement of 
technological research” and as “a 
service to national welfare.” 


Membership was extended to en- 
compass the continent, and internal 
and public relations were accelerated 
through new publications, new pro- 
grams, new manuals, new movies. 


N. C. A. was called on to assist in 
writing national farm legislation, to 
lend its laboratories in refuting un- 
reliable research, to support the FDA 
factory inspection bill, and likewise 
to oppose successfully new marketing 
orders and controls on diverted acre- 
age, and to throw its weight toward 
ending the steel strike. 


— a record of accomplishment to 
indicate what a potent force had be- 
come this band of rugged individual- 
ists who had grown confident through 
competition and strong through co- 
operative activity! 


Tue INVISIBLE INDUSTRY 


Can we not then stand before the 
world and say “Behold us, we epito- 
mize success?” We can, save for one 
thing; we must remember our Patron 
Saint is Joseph. You will recall 
that in the Book of Genesis, it re- 

uired only one chapter of 31 verses 
or God to whip up all heaven and 
earth. But to adequately tell the 
story of that first conservationist, 
Joseph, it required 13 chapters, 419 
verses, and we find he and Genesis 
end together, the last verse stating, 
“Joseph died being 110 years of a 
and he was embalmed and buried in 
Egypt.” Then we go into the next 
book, the Book of Exodus. Seven fleet- 
ing verses and we come to the eighth 
which states, “There came on the 
throne of Egypt a new Pharaoh and 
he knew not Joseph.” Seven verses 
and the deeds of our Patron Saint 
are already forgotten. 


Certainly his experience does not 
apply to us—or does it? 


Let us take the “1957 World Alma- 
nac and Book of Facts” and turn to 
“History's Memorable Dates” and see 
how well we appear in history’s pass- 
ing parade. 

In the year of 1809 it indicates that 
Napoleon took Madrid, Rome, annexed 


the Papal States, defeated the Aus- 
trians at Wagram. However, no 
mention is made of his greatest suc- 
cess of that year, the presentation 
to Nicolas Appert of 12,000 francs 
as a prize for achieving the first 
sound method to “preserve animal 
and vegetable substance.” 


The year 1810 states that Nanoleon 
marri the Arch Duchess Marie 
Louisa but no mention is made of the 
fact that Peter Durand discovered 
the method in which, by wedding tin 
to steel, you can fashion a tinned 
cannister, that admirable device for 
implementing Appert’s process. 


The year of 1825 revealed that we 
were a world on the Re The Erie 
Canal was opened. he “Locomo- 
tion,” the first steam train, made its 
successful run on the Stockton and 
Darlington Railroad in England and 
in York, Pennsylvania was con- 
structed the steamboat “Cordodus,” 
the first iron vessel built in America. 
But no mention is made of the fact 
that the U. S. Patent Office saw fit to 
extend to Thomas Kensett that which 
gave our industry its impetus, a pat- 
ent for “an improvement in the art 
of preserving—in vessels of tin.” 


The year of 1874 showed that Boss 
Tweed was yo and the kid- 
napping of a Germantown, Pa., boy 
was national front page, but no men- 
tion was made of the fact that in 
Baltimore, A. K. Shriver conceived 
the sealed retort, thereby imprisoning 
heat under pressure and, in minutes, 
kidnapping all of nature’s delectable 
flavors. 


The year 1901 reports that Mar- 
coni signaled the letter “S” by radio 
across the Atlantic, that Scott and 
Shackelton on the “Discovery” found 
King Edward's Island in the Antare- 
tic, and that the Pan American Ex- 

ition was held in Buffalo. But 
here is no mention that a a few 
snowdrifts east of Buffalo in Ro- 
chester at the Canners’ Exposition, 


the ABC team— Ams, Bogle and Cobb 
introduced the revolutionary sani- 
tary can. 


1907 details a financial crisis in the 
United States, that the Jamestown 
Exposition was held, that the Cubs 
under Chance beat the Tigers under 
Jennings in the World Series, four 

mes to none, Australia won the 

avis Cup, Alex Ross, the National 
Open, Pink Star, carrying 117 pounds, 
won the Kentucky Derby, and that the 
World Champion Tommy Burns beat 
Jack O’Brien, Billy Squires and Gun- 
ner Moir. But t ony mention of 
the founding of the National Canners 
Association in that year is on page 


550, in parentheses, and lost among 
1020 other organizations inning 
with the American League for the 


Abolishment of Capital Punishment 
2 ending with the Zoologists So- 
ciety. 


But, let’s skip the transient and 
look at the lasting, at “Great Inven- 
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tions and Scientific Discoveries.” On 
pages 582, 583 and 584, under “CA” 
we find “Carcoupler,” “carburetor,” 
“card time machines,” “carding ma- 
chines,” “cash sters”—but no 
mention of “canning,” “cannisters,” 
or “cans.” Under “PR” we find 
“printing by color,” “printing press,” 
“propellers” but no mention of “pre- 
serving” or “processing.” Under “TI” 
we find “time systems” and “tires” 
but no mention of “tin cans” or “tin 
plating.” 

But even if our material accom 
lishments are not detailed, certainly 
those distinguished people who have 
done so much for the world’s health 
and welfare will be recognized. There 
are 22 pages of “noted personalities” 
including 174 French, 318 English 
and 3118 prominent persons of the 
United States but nowhere is there 
mention of Appert, Durand, Kensett, 
Shriver, Prescott, Underwood Bige- 
low, Bitting, Fi rald, Meyer, Esty, 
Cameron, nor Baker, not to mention 
the legion of inventive geniuses who 
pioneered in automatic machinery for 
canning. And, needless to say, though 
there are 13 pages of “awards, medals 
and prises“ extending from the Nobel 
Prizes to the Mrs. America Contest, 
our distinguished greats remain un- 
honored and unsung. 

History and the Hall of Fame find 
no niche for our progress but surely 
our success, our greatest year 1956 
is newsworthy. Let’s look under cur- 
rent statistics. Under “Agriculture,” 
we find 10 pages with 29 graphs and 
charts but there is not even noted 
the familiar tonnage, acreage and 
dollar value of products for process- 
ing. Under “Manufacturing” we find 
13 pages and 46 charts but not even 
one line devoted to “Canned Food 
Pack Statistics” which we so proudly 
take 59 pages to summarize in our 
own report. 

They have often called our con- 
tainers invisible but it appears that 
we are actually members of an in- 
visible industry. 


Let’s Look AT THE RECoRD — 
BETWEEN THE LINES! 


Where, then, is the measure of our 
success? It’s there! In the news 
stories, just as evident, and incon- 
spicuous, as are our products on 
America’s family shelf. 


In this great book of facts, The 
World Almanae, on page 186, for ex- 
ample, we find ex the weakness 
of communism. It was expressed by 
the people of Poland and Hungary. 
The cry of revolution in Poznam was 
“Food and Freedom.” Interviewed 
at Camp Kilmer, a homesick refugee 
from Budapest, when asked how he 
could tear himself from his native 
land and beautiful mansion, said, “I 
could not face another year hungry 
physically and spiritually.” Here, 
today, in our processing industry is 
revealed America’s secret weapon— 


the absence of hunger, we have made 
ours the one nation, the one people 
to be free of hunger’s scourge. 


On page 321 we find our contri- 
bution to the fulfillment of prophecy 
—1956 was the year. The Psalmist 

rophesied (Psalms 90:10) that one 

y man would live “three score and 
ten” and the Bureau of Census re- 
veals that children born in the United 
States in 1956 had a life expectancy 
that exceeds 70 years. The American 
Medical Association and the life in- 
surance actuaries say that it is not 
the miracle d nor the vitamin 

ills that have brought this about 
ut rather a sustained diet from the 
moment of birth that places the roses 
in the cheeks of infants, that makes 
strong the bodies and bones of young- 
sters, that adds years to the life and 
life to the years of adults and stays 
the hand of death from the sweet 
little old ladies and the kindly old 
gentlemen. 


Holding America’s secret weapon 
and the secret of longevity of life is 
commendable, but what does our in- 
dustry mean to our economic stature. 


Consider the statement of the Gov- 
ernor of California who suggests 
that perhaps its nickname should be 
changed to the Green Gold State. 
Agricultural income in 1956—40 per- 
cent which was the result of process- 
823 $2% billion, whereas 
the cash value of all the gold pro- 
duced from the State since its dis- 
covery by John Marshall in 1848 
totalled only $2% billion. Two and 
one-half billion dollars in one year 
contrasted to but $2% billion in more 
than a century. 


The secret weapon, elixir of life, 
economic success but if you believe 
what you read in the newspapers 
there’s reported the irrefutable, com- 
parative measure of our success. For 
the entire month of February, 1907, 
the month of N.C.A.’s establishment, 
the largest New York newspaper con- 
tains not one advertisement of a 
processed product, and yet this Thurs- 
day’s Chicago paper reveals 112 dif- 
ferent canned and processed foods. 


So between the lines we find the 
importance of processing marked in 
convenience for the householder, eco- 
nomic security for our farmers and 
fishermen, added years to the lives 
of our people and as the primary 
advantage we hold over communism. 


Our HERITAGE 


What then can we say we have 
learned from the t. First, that 
N.C.A. was founded and has been led 
by rugged individualists who epito- 
mized our republie's form of govern- 
ment, men who have accepted indi- 
vidual responsibility and have recog- 
nized that cooperative integrity 
required to make God's blessings 
available to all, men who ask N.C.A.’s 
three primary questions as criterions 
for action: “ it increase the con- 


sumption of canned foods? Does it 
have the unanimity of the interest 
of the membership? Is it direct 
or indirectly in the public interest 


Secondly, we have found that no 
matter what the whims of circum- 
stances, the men who compose N. C. A. 
have been able to meet every exigency. 

Third, that we need not lament the 

k of recognition of our industry, 
for that very anonymity makes our 
activities those of purest service. Of 
such service the rd says in Mat- 
thew 6:2-3 (which C. Lars Douglas 
calls “The Magnificent Obsession”) 
“When thou doest service, let not thy 
left hand know what thy right hand 
doest, that thine service might be in 
secret. Thy Father which seeeth in 
secret Himself shall reward you 
openly.” 


THE ADVENT oF A NEW CYCLE 


With this experience of the 


past, 
what key is given to us for the fu- 
ture? 


The year 1956-57 perfectly gives 
us the cue. We find that rm the 
United Nations is as strong as the 
energy and leadership of the United 
States provides. We have found that 
in communism there is a specific in- 
herent weakness. We realize that 
even our friends can be guilty of 
mistakes and whatever may be the 
changing complexion of world affairs 
the responsibilities and problems of 
the United States increase. We have 
found that within our nation, some 
are enjoying general prosper while 
others are in dire straits. e find 
that the fertility of man still out- 
distances the fertility of the land. 


During this year of entree into 
another cycle of seven, what has 
N.C.A. done under President William 
U. Hudson? First, we as an industry 
hit our all-time peak of productivity. 
Preliminary figures for the produc- 
tion of canned foods for 1956 show 
a record-breaking 681 million cases. 
This in contrast to the previous high 
in 1951, which totaled 639 million 
cases and the Lilliputian figure of 
only 40 million cases in 1907, the 
year N. C. A. was founded. The Asso- 
ciation, now well equipped with an 
outstanding staff and the best of fa- 
cilities, has utilized the year princi- 

lly to broaden communications. 

he documents on the improvement 
of management-employee relations 
and canner-grower relations have 
strengthened the trade. The exchange 
of scientific research has challenged 
the imagination of those who would 
improve our processing and opera- 
tion. The layman has been reached 
through every medium—radio, tele- 
vision, through motion pictures such 
as “The Three Sqwares 
such documents as The Canning In- 
dustry, “Interesting Facts bout 
Canned Foods, The Significance of 
the Food and Drug Act” and the com- 
prehensive AEC Report indicates that 
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canned foods are a safe and protective 
form of food for the use of our armed 
forces and civilian population under 
the new types of warfare of the 
atomic age. 

To the continuous experience of suc- 
cess in seven cycles, we find that the 
welcome mat to a yet greater future 
has been placed before the portal to 
the eighth. 


Wuat or THAT Future 


But who can predict what the fu- 
ture holds? 

What man reading the newspapers 
that announced the formation of 
N. C. A. on February 12, 1907, could 
have projected the significance of the 
front page headlines of that day? 


They were these: 


“Honduras and Nicaragua poised 
for war. Venezuela in revolt. 

“Shah of Persia gives way to con- 
stitutional government.” 

“Japanese exclusion act on Presi- 
dent’s desk. 

“Congress, upon recommendation of 
Secretary of War Taft, approves 
final contract for construction of 
Panama Canal.” 

“House of Commons stormed by 
1,000 suffragettes.” 

“President observes trade and labor 
conditions favorable but recommends 
legislation to curb credit.” 

“Call money 6 percent.” 

“Bank of England declares it will 
not permit money to become cheap 
while American peril lasts.” 

“Vice President appears 
to succeed ‘soldier-statesman’ presi- 
dent.” (The Vice President’s name, 
in case you've forgotten, was Charles 
W. Fairbanks.) 

“Censorship recommended on sen- 
sational Thaw trial.” 

“Hague Conference on Arms Limi- 
tations set for June 15.” 

“Government asked to aid rail- 
roads.” 

Two of these headlines led America 
into armed conflict, several seem sur- 
prisingly current. 

Who, then, can evaluate the import 
of the news stories accom anying the 
announcements of this th Anni- 
versary, the headlines of this week. 


cinch 


Here are some: 


„U. 8. Census Bureau announces 
ulation hits 170,000,000, will be 
000,000 by 1963.’ 

“Tillable farmland in the United 
States now below 310,000,000 acres 
under cultivation in 1930.“ 

“David McDonald, reelected presi- 
dent of USW-CIO, forsees continued 
labor-management peace in steel and 
allied industries.” 


“Congress recommends credit 
curbs.” 


“Suez Canal reopens to traffic.” 


“Israel subject to sanctions as Ike’s 
Mideast plan is revised by Congres- 
sional committee.” 


“Banks concerned on British fiscal 
policy.” 

“UN committee to meet on A-bomb 
control.” 


Which of these headlines is mean- 
ingful, in which lurk disaster, which 
hold promise of a better world, which 
will be superseded by those yet more 
startling, more significant? 

Who can tell? Not I. But this I 
do know! We who are present here 
today, the processors and their su 
pliers of America’s—and the world’s 
—most vital industry hold the key to 
the future. For the need of food is 
mankind's constant, impelling force, 
the lack of food uces man to sub- 
servience or to irrational acts, diffi- 
culty in obtaining food becomes a 
wasteful preoccupation, a deterrent to 
progress. 

This, too, I know. History has 
peeves we, as an industry, need not 

intimidated by headlines. We have 
the resilience, the courage, and the 
imagination to meet their most awe- 
some challenge. Likewise, it is onl 
to ourselves we wish to look for lead- 
ership and strength. 

Fortunate, then, is it we are so well 
D for the future. We are 

lessed with a staff of 103 able and 
dedicated men and women who have 
N.C.A.’s 50 years of experience to 
guide them, their own abilities to 
12 any service required, and 
C. A. “8 ee to open for them 
any door. N.C.A. boasts the finest 
and most functional food processing 
laboratories in the world, including, 
newly housed this spring, one for 
marine products. N.C.A.’s member- 
ship encompasses 80 percent of the 
trade of North America and the in- 
dustry suppliers have demonstrated 
their desire and ability to meet the 
requirements of each new advance. 

With success so well defined, with 
abilities so well established, it be- 
hooves us—suppliers and processors 
alike—to dedicate this 50th Anniver- 
— to the broadening of our horizons 
with the same daring and resource- 
fulness as was shown by N.C.A.’s 
founding fathers. That your sup- 


pliers are ready for new ventures 
was well expressed by our company’s 
President illiam C. Stolk—and I 
believe he reflects the opinion of his 
contemporaries and competitors as 
well, He said, “The vital role pack- 
ages play in your business today has 
come about through the protection 
of quality and the convenience they 
offer to the consumer. The packages 
of the future will be those which per- 
form these services to an ever greater 
degree and for an ever dening 
number of products. In short, they 
will be the packages that do the best 
job of contributing to the well-bei 

and comfort of families everywhere. 


Personally, after five years of 
speaking to and meeting with your 
customers, the great American public, 
after viewing canneries and proc- 
essing plants in 43 states, after a 
month’s immersion in N. C. A. history 
and continuous association with your 
executives, scientists and leaders, I 
am convinced that because of the high 
regard in which the public holds you 
and your demonstrated abilities, that 
every segment of our food indust 
should be seeking identification wit 
N.C.A. until one day this organization 
shall become the one voice of all who 
— committee to the preservation of 


Therefore, gentlemen, I believe we 
are having our celebration at a time 
of opportunity and challenge commen- 
surate with the solemnity of the occa- 
sion. We have proved ourselves good 
stewards to the commission of our 
Patron Saint—Joseph, that our dem- 
onstration of the success of free men 
would receive the full approval of our 
national symbol, Abraham Lincoln, 
and that we are continuing to keep 
faith with the high hopes and death- 
less dedication of our guardian angel, 
Frank E. Gorrell. 


Let us then take our hats off to the 

t and take our coats off to the 
uture, as we enter the Golden Age 
of processing, toward the continued 
reservation of the prosperity of our 
and and that through our example 
of the Golden Rule of sharing God's 
blessings with one another, we ma 
one day see a world contentedly an 
constructively at peace. 


Operation America 


By the Honorable Howard Pyle, 
Deputy Assistant to the 
President of the United States 


It is always a privilege for those 
of us in government to receive such 
invitations as you have extended me 
to address this great conference of 
the leadership of the canning indus- 
try. Quite often the impression pre- 
vails t we do you a favor when 
we travel from Washington to wher- 
ever you are to bring you greetings 


from such distinguished addresses as 
The White House. Actually, the op- 
posite is true. We welcome oppor- 
tunities like this and I thank you 
for the honor that is mine in being 
asked to join you for these few 
minutes. 


When I was requested to file a 
subject with your program committee, 
I had the impulse to name an ap- 
roach that would be somewhat on 

inspirational side in N with 
February's emphasis on the irth 


days 


I.. 
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of George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln. The memories of such heroes 
of our past and their accomplish- 
ments are among our very finest tra- 
ditions. To have it otherwise would 
be ingratitude of the most unforgiv- 
able kind. Still as these memorable 
lines from somewhere continue to 
remind us, it is not and has not al- 
ways been thus. 


“So Columbus said, show 
me the sunset and somebody did and 
he set sail for it, and he discovered 
America and they put him in jail 
for it, and the fetters gave him welts, 
and they named America after some- 
bodv else.” 


In the midst of the hubbub of these 
days, both at home and abroad, this 
seems an appropriate time to talk 
about Operation America and what 
has happened to it since 1492 when 
Columbus sailed the ocean blue to 
find what we have since inherited 
and now hold as the hope of the free 
world, Let’s set aside the thought 
of budgets, the middle East, Russia 
and such, for just long enough to put 
things in perspective again. e’ll 


come back to these vital subjects be- 
fore we close, but first a behind 
the scenes. 


Human beings have been around 
for a long time; in fact, ever since 
God, through Adam, decreed that he 
should have dominion over all the 
earth, and over every creeping thi 
that creepeth upon the earth, includ- 
ing himself. It was a tough assign- 
ment right from the start, as Adam 
soon found out. Thousands of years 
of history have been written about it, 
civilizations have come and gone, em- 

ires have dominated the world scene 
or a time and then crumbled away, 
tyranny, conquest, militarism, law- 
lessness, mobmindedness, riot, perse- 
cution, oppression and rebellion char- 
acterized the rise and fall of people 
after people until Operation America 
n to be. Here was to be estab- 
lished for the first time anvwhere on 


earth a ernment that was to give 
its e religious freedom, civil 
liberty, reedom of s h, freedom of 


press, security of individual rights, 
po ular education and universal fran- 
chise. 


It was in 1787 that a group of 
real statesmen of t physical vigor, 
mental acumen, thorough knowledge, 
practical wisdom, far-sighted vision 
and enormous moral courage assem- 
bled in Philadelphia for months of 
discussion and deliberation that at 
last produced the Constitution of the 
Republic of the United States. It 
was the beginning of the first great 
era of progress governmentally that 
the world had ever known—Operation 
America—a beachhead for freedom. 


From then until now it must be ad- 
mitted that our system of vern- 
ment has been complicated adminis- 
tratively almost — — — 1 
many res almost ho y. No 
— RK. hands a our ablest 


and most dedicated leadership and 
with the — of the most en- 
lichtened people on earth, Operation 
America can and must continue to be 
the beachhead for the advancement 
of freedom among men. This cannot 
be taken for granted, however, any 
more than peace can be taken for 
granted. Certainly the experiences 
of the last half-century, and even 
more particularly the last few years, 
rove beyond a shadow of a doubt 
e wisdom of Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles’ reminder that “war is 
not prevented merry, by hating war 
and loving peace. Since the n- 
ning, the peoples of the world have 
hated war and lo for peace, but 
it has not gained them peace.” 


Neither will merely wanting our 
tie economy to remain sound 
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make it so. It must be backed up 
with a will to make it so, an active 
will r by the most sensible 
realism of simple economics that we 
can put to work. Secretary of the 
Treasury George Humphrey’s forth- 


right statement that We're spending 
too much money” illustrates point 
exactly. 


If you haven't read the Secretary's 
unvarnished answers to questions on 
this critical subject as they appear 
in the February 8 issue of United 
States News and World Report, please 
do so at your earliest opportunity. 
His candor is refreshing. The sug- 

tion that the Congress assume its 
ull Constitutional responsibility in 
relation to the budget is as it should 


Now this does not mean that the 
Executive Department has no re- 


sponsibility for such an urgently im- 
portant item of business as the fed- 
eral budget. As a matter of fact, 
the President and his staff have spent 
months of the hardest kind of work 
evaluating the merits of every si 
item that has gone into it. In t 
course of these months up to 13 bil- 
lions of dollars have been cut from 
the sum total of all the requests that 
might otherwise have been included. 


Comes now the necessity for your 
personal representatives in the Con- 
to weigh all that is involved. 
t’s a responsible task! It must be 
done department by department, item 
by item, lest an irresponsible, across- 
e-board slash so cripple strategic 
services as to err on the side of seri- 
ously hurtful omissions. 


Right here a word needs to be said 
about our attitude toward the Con- 
gress of the United States. The feel- 
ing grows in informed circles that 
there is a lack of interest and under- 
standing on the part of millions of 
our citizens of the importance of the 
Congress as a body in our system 
of government. Is it possible that 
somewhere along the line the Ameri- 
can public has lost the identification 
of our Congressmen with national 
policy? If so there is a job to be 
done among us—a vital job if Opera- 
tion America is to proceed as planned. 


A quick look at the text of the 
Constitution of the United States 
reveals that the Congress is given 
more detailed emphasis than any 
other branch of the national govern- 
ment. In addition to being Article 
I of the seven basic articles, its total 
text in words is at least half of the 
total text of the entire document. The 
authors of the Constitution put the 
Congress of the United States in a 
2 position and rightly so, 

ause this is the people's body. 
In a republic it is indispensable if 
the local will of the people is to be 
adequately represented in the national 
government. 


It’s alarming to note that a certain 
state, one of those that should have 
been the last to fail the intent of 
the Constitution, cast nearly a mil- 
lion more votes for the President in 
1956 than for the Congress in 1954, 
just two years before. This will not 
build a gress, this will not en- 
courage devotion to Congressional 
service at the head of our government 
by our best qualified citizens. 


President Eisenhower's attitude to- 
ward the Congress is constitutional in 
every respect. This should be every 
citizen’s attitude. Here rests the leg- 
islative power and the appropriating 
authority of Operation America, Un- 
der no circumstances should it be 
taken lightly either at the polls or 
elsewhere. 
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What then is the position of the 
President? The Constitution sa 
“He shall from time to time give 
Congress information of the State 
of the Union, and recommend to their 
consideration such measures as 
shall judge yf and expedient.” 
In complying with this obligation for 
the next fiscal year, the President 
prefaced his budget message with the 
statement, “I have been guided by 
the following national objectives: 


“Peace, justice, and freedom for 
our own and other peoples; 


“Powerful armed forces to deter 
and, if need be, to defeat aggression; 


“A healthy and wing economy 
with prosperity widely shared; 


“Enhancement of individual oppor- 
tunity and the well being of all our 
people; 

“Wise conservation, development, 
and use of our great natural re- 
sources; 


„Fiscal integrity; 


“A well-balanced choice of pro- 
grams at home and abroad; and 


“Increasing international trade and 
investment essential to the growth 
of the economies of the United States 
and the rest of the Free World.” 


In recommending the measures he 
jpdges necessary and expedient, the 

resident reminds us that the govern- 
ment will be serving 172 million per- 
sons by next year. 


In surveying the international situ- 
ation it is his judgment that 45 bil- 
lions of dollars or 63 percent of our 
1958 assignment of funds should go 
for protection, including collective se- 
curity. 


What do we mean by collective se- 
curity? 


Today it is estimated that the 
United States is maintaining some 19 
combat-ready divisions. By way of 
collective security, the funds assigned 
to this role for the current year of 
1957 are maintaining some 180 free 
world divisions. 


In the words of our soldier-Presi- 
dent, “No single ceuntry, even one 
so powerful as ours, can alone defend 
the liberty of all nations threatened 
by communist agression from with- 
out or subversion from within.” 


Here my personal memory goes back 
to the closing days of the war in the 
Pacific. Then, the altogether under- 
standable desire of our people was 
to bring our citizen soldiers home as 
quickly as transportation could be 
provided. In no time at all our pe- 
ripheral strength in the Far East was 
but a token force. We were not ready 
for Korea and it struck us with dev- 


astating losses. It might never have 


happened at all if our forces out there 
had been strong enough to be a real 
threat to an enemy. 


Today, the theme of our murmur- 
ing has a familiar ring. This time, 
it’s bring our money home. I, for 
one, would rather see our money 
abroad, waging the peace of these 
times, than to bring it home prema- 
turely and increase the hazard of 
having to return the flower of our 
— to the battlefields of the 
world. 


To be sure, we work and pray 
night and day that this pressure may 
cease, but until it does and we can 
be reasonably sure of it, we must 
maintain werful armed forces to 
= and if need be, to defeat aggres- 
sion. 


Meanwhile, here at home, it is also 
proposed that we meet the 24 percent 
cost of civil benefits; a 10 percent item 
to cover interest on the national debt; 
and the 3 percent that is necessary to 
the administration of our civil opera- 
tions. The estimated grand total as 
of now for 1958 is 73 billion, 800 
million dollars. 


The budget the present Adminis- 
tration took over in 1954 was for an 
estimated 77 billion, 900 million. 


Remember, this is Operation Amer- 
en. 


The challenge to our economy is 
the greatest in our peace time his- 
tory. 


Our people are doing more sober 
minded thinking on the subject than 
ever before. 


It is a most encouraging sign and 
much good can come of it. It’s possi- 
ble that in recent years what has 
appeared to be the public will in 
many instances, has been too largely 
expressed by relatively small groups 
whose incessant clamor for more 
of everything has added up to an 
unbelievable strain on our ability to 
pay taxes in support of it. If this 

true, then it could be that today’s 
commendable concern can be so re- 
ported to the nation’s leadership as 
to help us to so alter our course as 
to provide the extra safety factor 
directed by a more wide-spread public 
judgment. 


In so doing, however, none of us 
should forget the position in which 
official Washington now finds itself— 
irresponsible across-the-board slashes 
must not be allowed to so cripple 
strategic services for a growing na- 
tion as to err dangerously on the side 
of seriously hurtful omissions. 


Among other we I have never 
been an advocate of federal aid for 
our public schools. At the same time, 
this does not mean that we can risk 
being blind to the fact that even now 
31 million, 500 thousand of our chil- 
dren are crowding our public schools 
to the extent of 2% million pupils 
more than the normal capacity of 
the available facilities, Furthermore, 


enrollments continue to increase by 
well over a million students a year. 


Responding to his constitutional ob- 
ligation to recommend such measures 
as he shall judge necesary and ex- 
pedient, the President has proposed 
a four-year 1 program de- 
signed to relieve the classroom crisis. 

e estimated cost for 1958 is 451 
million dollars. The total four-year 
cost is expected to be a billion, 300 
million. hat shall we do about it? 


This is typical of the questions we 
must answer as we remember that 
this is Operation America—a beach- 

d for freedom that must continue 
to be an inspiration to the freedom- 
loving peoples of the world and proof 

. that communism is no match 
or it. 


With all our dreams of P 
however, we must not destroy our 
economy. This need not happen if 
we will exercise the intelligent - 
triotism of which we are so capable. 


I do not agree with those who are 
inclined to say, “It won't work,” 
when the President urges the nation’s 
leaders in business and labor to volun- 
tarily exercise the precautions that 
the inflationary tendencies of these 
times so plainly recommend. 


If such be true and we must resort 
to the force of government controls, 
then this is not Operation America 


If this be true, then we as a people 
have no reason to expect President 
Eisenhower, John Foster Dulles, and 
others like them to succeed in main- 
taining the peace in the midst of all 
the conflicts that are so stridently a 
part of the international situations 
that surround us today. 


Certainly our domestic problems, as 
numerous as they are, are no more 
difficult than the tangle of turmoil 
in which our top leaders have thus 
far so successfully avoided a truly 
cataclysmic clash of arms. 


We expect them to continue to suc- 
ceed 


They must! 
They cannot fail! 


Neither can we if Operation Amer- 
ica is to continue to be the beachhead 
for freedom that became our happy 
destiny when Columbus, as the poet 
puts it, 


„pale and worn—kept his deck, 

and peered through darkness. Ah, 
that night 

of all dark nights! And then a 
speck— 

a light! a light! a light! a light! 

It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 

It grew to be Time’s burst of 


dawn. 

He gained a world; he gave that 
world 

Its grandest lesson: ‘On! Sail 
on 
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RESEARCH AND PRODUCTION 


PresipiInc: WILLIAM U. HUDSON, 1956 President of N.C.A. 


MEETING CHAIRMAN: JOHN T. KNOWLES, Libby 
Chairman, Scientific Research Committee, N.C.A 


McNeill & Libby, Chicago; 


Discussion: “Problem Solving’—-WARREN BERG and WALTER CAIRNS, 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


Appress: “The Impact of Automation on Industry”—Dr. W. R. G. BAKER, 
General Electric Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Appress: “Food in Civil Defense’—Dr. ROY C. NEWTON, Swift & Co., 


Chicago 


Appress: “Food Industry Civil Defense Schools”—-HOMER J. MCCONNELL, 
Director of Civil Defense Training Program, Food and Drug Administra- 


By Warren Berg 
and Walter Cairns, 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. 


One observer of American life be- 
lieves that we have become so re- 
search-minded that if a man trapped 
in a burning building were to call 
for wr the response would be a 
study of combustion. 


Representing as I do the business 
development section of a compan 
made up of several hundred researc 
consultants, I wish this statement 
were more nearly true. However, it 
is true that research guides our des- 
tiny and will be as significant to our 
—e economy as it has been to the 
past. 


Recently we logged in the 60,000th 
client research project to come to our 
laboratories. ne of our senior sci- 
entists commented that this repre- 
sented a lot of problems. Intrigued 
by his use of the word “problem” 
rather than “solution,” I pushed him 
for further comment. He remarked 
that one big difference between indus- 
try then and now is that today indus- 
try more often recognizes its problems 
as opportunities; and their solution 
as catalysts in the profit-and-growth 
process. 

The research worker—the scientific 
mind—develops his own method for 
seeing through the camouflage with 
which nature or man surrounds all 

roblems. Using his analytical skill 
e strives to define the real problem 
and isolate it, and now looking at it 
straight in the eye he is closer to a 
possible solution. 

The function of a businessman, also, 
is to solve problems. The last decade 
has seen remarkable innovations in 
the application of scientific methodol- 

to the solution of problems in 
sales, production and other areas con- 
side to be management functions. 


Indeed, the successful businessman in 
long run creates problems, not 
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just to complicate his life, but to gain 
the rewards that come from solving 
them. A business without problems 
is decadent. A business with prob- 
lems it cannot solve is in trouble. 


The continuous recognition of prob- 
lems and their steady solution are 
the lifeblood of a healthy business. 
Neither business organizations nor the 
men who run them realize their full 
potentialities without testing their 
abilities; they do not grow without 
the challenge of real problems. 


Successful problem solving begins 
with the attempt to see the problem 
in different ways and to bring it into 
focus. Successful problem solving 
does not begin with a search for an- 
swers; it begins with the flexibility 
of your perception, with your ability 
to ask the right questions. 


1. Does a problem actually exist? 
Do you recognize it as a problem? 

2. Do you know the real problem? 
Have you evaluated it? 

Only now are we ready to tackle 
the solution, but 

3. What is the best means of solv- 
ing your problem? Have you selected 
it and used it? 

And now assuming the solution of 
your problem has been reached, the 
most important question follows: 


4. Have you derived maximum ben- 
efit from the solution? Have you ex- 
ploited it? 

(At this point Walter Cairns, as 
the cab-driver, interrupts from the 
audience.) 

Cams: Just a minute, Mr. Berg, I 
have a question. You seem to be using 
a lot of fancy words to talk about 
ordinary common sense. I personally 
don't go along with it, but I'd be in- 
terested in hearing why you think all 
this is necessary. 


Bund: I'll do the best I can to an- 


swer your question. Would you please 
identity yourself? 


Cairns: Sure, my name’s Walter 
Cairns; I drive my own taxicab and 
I had some real problems I licked a 
little while ago, but I sure didn’t use 
your complicated system. 


Berc: Perhaps you were using this 
analytical approach without realizing 
it. Please go on, Mr. Cairns. 


CaiRNs: Well, about a year 
business was pretty bad. couldn 
figure out why. thought perhaps 


things were rough for all the other 
cabbies in town and I just hoped 
that eventually things would pick u 
After I looked around a little, though, 
I found the other boys were making 
out just fine. In my town most peo- 
ple know each other, and cabs must 
depend on repeat business from fares 
who know and like us. These short 
local trips, where I really make my 
money, had fallen off, but of course 
the trips to the airport with sales- 
men from the hotel stayed about the 
same. That airport trip’s not so hot 
anyway, with the heavy traffic and the 
road that’s being all torn up. Any- 
how, I figured that if the other ca 
were do ok, something must 
wrong with me. While I was think- 
ing, it occurred to me that all the 
cabs spend too much time not making 
money. In a nutshell, it seemed that 
I had to correct what was wrong with 
my cab and if I could cut down on the 
usual non-productive time, I'd be so 
much ahead. 


Bund: This is the first ste 
lem coving, although you didn’t rea- 
lize it. ou knew something was 
wrong and you intended to correct it. 
In other words, you recognized that a 
problem existed. 


Carns: I you're right, but I 
certainly didn’t use all your other 
steps, and now I’m the most success- 
ful driver in town. 


Bund: Tell us what you did, Mr. 
Cairns. 

Cairns: If you're not using that 
8 maybe some of the pictures 

have with me will given you an idea. 
Could I have the lights out, please. 


in prob- 
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(Slide No. 1—Snarling cabby at wheel 
rounding corner on 2 wheels—old lady 
passenger on residential street.) As 
you can see, my cab’s not too fancy, 
and I had thought about getting a new 
one to improve my business. I talked 
it over with my wife, who didn’t think 
that the new cab would help at all. 
(Slide No, 2—Cab splashing woman 
with bundles at street corner hailing 
cab.) As a matter of fact, she thought 
a new Caddy wouldn't improve my 
business as long as I was such a sour- 
pase, Of course, we had another fight, 
ut I n to think maybe she was 
right. Too many passengers had been 
gues under my skin lately, with all 

eir yapping and the special favors 
they kept asking for. (Slide No. 3— 
Collision between cab and another 
car. Driver snarling.) The other 
cars in traffic used to get my goat too, 
but I was happy to pay to straighten 
out a fender I had banged in show- 
ing another guy who was boss. Any- 
how, I decided to try being a nice guy, 
just to please my wife. 


Berc: Then, while you first thought 
that the appearance and condition of 
your car caused your business to fall 
off, you realized that the real prob 
lem was your unpleasant disposition. 
That’s what we call problem evalua- 
tion. 

CAIRNS: Here's a picture of that 
lousy road to the airport. (Slide 
No. 4—Cab in heavy traffic—road un- 
der construction—sign, “Airport 16 
miles.”) I began thinking about all 
the non-productive time I and all the 
other cabbies have every day. I de- 
cided I'd keep a log of my time for 
two weeks, and see if there wasn't 
something I could come up with to 
bring in more money. Was sur- 
prised to find that those airport trips 
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were chewing up the best part of 
my days! Sure, they brought in good 
lar money, but the time spent cov- 
ering that torn-up road meant that 
ou didn't come out too far 
hat's when I realized I had to find a 
new route to the airport. 
Benrc: In other words, this problem, 
one common to all drivers, was 
not unavoidable idle time, but was 


largely the time-consumi trip to 
the airport. in, you have used 
the second step in problem solving— 


evaluation. ou have examined the 
roblem in order to determine its ac- 
ual nature, not just what it 1 
to be at first glance. What did you 
do then? 


Carns: I asked a few close friends 
if I really was a sourpuss, and they 
all seemed to agree with my wife. It’s 
pretty tough to realize that your per- 
sonality needs an overhaul, but I knew 
that’s what I had to do to regain the 
customers I had lost. I considered 
trying to help out myself by talking 
to my friends and reading a few 
books, but after a few weeks I found 
that I really wasn’t making much 
progress. I finally agreed with my 
wife that I needed expert advice— 
from somebody who could understand 
and explain my problem to me. She 
invited her cousin, who's a psychia- 
trist at the Veterans’ Hospital, to 
come over to our house one night to 
look me over and straighten me out. 
Of course, she ews said that he was 
spending the night in our town, but 
I knew the visit had been rigged for 
my benefit. (Slide No. 5—Cab driver 
on psychiatrist’s couch.) As you can 
see, I finally made an appointment at 
his office. never had much stock in 
psychiatrists before, but boy, was I 
wrong. In no time at all he put his 
finger on just what had been eatin 
me, and figured out a way to get ri 
of this little problem. ithin a few 
weeks I felt like a new man, and my 
business even seemed to pick up. 

Berc: I think it is significant, Mr. 
Cairns, that you selected the most ad- 
equate solving technique, having first 
tried and rejected talks with your 
friends and assistance from reading. 
In short, you selected and used the 
best means of solving your personal 
— A How did you go about 

nding a better route to the airport? 

Cams: I knew there must be a 
better way to the airport, but I also 
knew that as soon as I found it the 
other cabs would use it. I could prob- 
ably keep it secret for a while, but 
even when all the cabs used it, I'd 
have more time for short trips. (Slide 
No. 6—Cabby in parked cab in woods 
no passenger—looking at map, stop 
watch in hand.) I bought a map from 
the county engineer’s office, took along 
a watch, and started looking. I dis- 
covered a small unpaved road that 
ran for a quarter of a mile between 
two 1 roads that weren't too 
bad. This link was all I needed. I 
soon worked out a route to the airport 


that took three-quarters of the time 
it takes on the torn-up highway. 
Buna: After you evaluated your 
roblems to determine their actual 
Caen, ou and the 
roper solving niques—t 4 
Pniatrist, the map and watch. You've 
gaa the third problem solving 


Carns: Well, maybe you're right. 

Berc: Before you go, though, 
sometimes the most 22 step 
in handli problems is “exploita- 
tion” which simply means deriving 
maximum benefits from solutions to 
roblems. Many times a solution can 

opened to an identical problem. 
Mr. Cairns, did you find any uses for 
our solutions outside of your taxi 


usiness? 

Camms: Yes, I you might 
say I did, (Slide No. 7. Cab with 
driver, wife, 3 kids, loaded with vaca- 


tion equipment driving on unpaved 
road in woods.) As you can see, I 
used the new airport route to head 
for our little camp at Crystal Lake. 
The family spends all summer there, 
but the fast route enables me to drive 
down pretty often after work. If 
I had to *. the torn-up highway, 
I guess I'd stay home during the 
week and live on beans and soup. 
The most important thing I’ve gained, 
though, is a happy life at home, with 
my kids as well as my wife. 
Cams: Say, I just realized, you're 
supposed to be doing the talking, 
and here I am taking un all your 
time. In a way though, I am glad 
I sounded off. ithoug 1 don't think 
the fancy words are necessary, 
think you may be on the right track. 


Berc: Thank you, Mr. — 


we've enjoyed listening to you. 
hope that you haven’t minded my use 
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of your story to bring out some of 
the points I wanted to make. 

CAIRNS: Not at all—nice talking to 
you. Goodbye! 

Berc: Goodbye. 

(The final ten minutes were spent 
in a slide presentation of classical 


“How You Look At It” problems, 
each one followed by a case history 
research problem in which the analy- 
sis of the problem, leading to the 
proper approach, proved to be the 
major element in solution of the 
problem.) 


The Impact of Automation on Industry 


By Dr. W. R. G. Baker, 
General Electric Company 


For several years, any person who 
has had the necessary temerity to 
speak on the subject of automation 
has been faced with a singulariy basic 
yams: how to define his subject. 

owever, since engineers rush in 
where even canners fear to tread, I 
am prepared to make an honest at- 
tempt. 

A few days ago I ran across a 
definition of automation that goes 
like this: Automation is the 2 
ing push-button age in which the 
factory that works like a machine 
will replace the man who works like 
a horse. If we accept this definition, 
then perhaps we should name Rube 
Goldberg, the cartoonist, as the 
“father of automation” because his 
humorous depictions of bizarre auto- 
matic devices were even be- 
fore the word automation was coined. 


What makes automation such a 
fascinating topic to engineer or social 
scientist, manager or labor leader, 
is that each person views it from the 
of his own experience. 

his perspective, I feel, sometimes 
creates distortion. Like the elephant 
that the blind men touched in the 
classic fable, automation can be vari- 
ously a wall a tree, a rope, or a 
snake. Whether you conceive of auto- 
mation as a wall upon which we can 
build a higher standard of living, a 
serpent that threatens our way of 
life, a tree that will help protect us 
from the storms of international con- 
flict, or a rope by which civilization 
will hang itself, geet entirely 
upon your point of view. 

To my mind, the answer lies con- 
siderably to the right of center, but 
I cannot view automation as a — 
acea for all the world’s ills, and least 
of all can I swallow the tumultuous 
alarms of the prophets of doom. 
Let me make this clear: automation 
will not precipitate a second indus- 
trial revolution; but it is already 
bringing about a vital period of in- 
dustrial evolution. 


1s AUTOMATION 


Now that I have perhaps succeeded 
in confusing some of you, I shall get 
down to my definition. In contrast 
with some definitions I have encoun- 
tered, this one has the double advan- 
tage of being short and easily under- 


standable. By coincidence, it is the 
definition which the General Electric 
Company has adopted: “Automation 
is continuous automatic production.” 
By this I mean continuous automatic 
—.—— largely in the sense of 
inking together already highly mech- 
anized individual operations. As our 
Company’s president, Ralph J. Cordi- 
ner, has said, “Automation is a way 
of work based on the concept of 
production as a continuous flow, 
rather than processing * intermit- 
tent batches of work. It is only 
one phase in the process of technolog- 
ical progress, a natural evolutionary 
step in man’s continuing effort to use 
the discoveries of science in getting 
the world’s work done.” 


Although engineers are famous for 
tossing out complicated technical 
terms at an unsuspecting audience, 
I shall restrain an urge to explain 
such terms as “closed loop,” “ - 
back,” or “servomechanism.” There 
is an abundance of excellent litera- 
ture which explains these aspects of 
automation and I shall not take the 
time to go into them now. 


Let us examine a more fundamental 
area: the need for automation. Our 
population and our gross national 

roduct are growing at an unprece- 

nted rate. If we look ahead 10 
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years to 1967, we find we are faced 
with planning for an economy based 
on a population of almost 200 million 
people and a gross national product 
of 1570 billion. In 10 years, dispos- 
able personal income should rise to 
more than 5400 billion. On this 
basis we will need to produce about 
40 percent more goods and services 
but we must do it with an increase in 
the total work force of only about 14 
reent, because the greatest popu- 
ation growth will be in the age 
groups ae are too old or too young 
work. 


This means just one thing: in the 

rs to come, while we are waiti 
or our work force to catch up wi 
our production needs, we must strive 
to increase our productivity. And 
automation is the handmaiden of 
productivity. 


It should also be kept in mind that 
automation, when used properly, can 
also help overcome rising costs of 
labor and materials. Furthermore, 
America has a fine tradition of indus- 
trial efficiency and progress. The en- 
tire concept of automation fits per- 
fectly into this tradition. 


NEED FOR AUTOMATION 


To sum up the need for automation, 
—— me to quote again from Mr. 
ner. 


1. Technological progress is neces- 
sary if we are to continue to raise the 
American standard of living even at 
the same rate as in the last decade. 
It is even more urgent if we are to 
accelerate the rate of progress. 


“2. Technological progress is also 
necessary from the point of view of 
individual companies; t com- 
panies, large or small, which con- 
tinually modernize in order to serve 
their customers better, will prosper 
in our competitive economic system. 


“3. Progress toward ter mech- 
anization and automation is in the 
best interests of all the groups that 
business must serve—customers, share 


owners, employees, suppliers, and the 
public. 


“4. Technological change is a grad- 
ual, evolutionary process which creates 
cnpleyment and exerts a stimulating 
and stabilizing effect on the economy. 
This can and will continue as | 
as business has the incentives an 

om to w, and to create new 
products and industries. 


“5. The benefits of mechanization 
and automation are so profound—and 
so urgently needed—that we must 
encourage those companies that push 
the advances which make industry 
more productive.” 


Almost every day, we read in our 
newspapers and magazines of new 
applications for automation. Let me 
ust cite a few which happen to fall 
nto the food processing industry. 
There is an electronic egg candler 
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which examines 7,200 eggs an hour. 
— * with blood spots are automat - 
jeally rejected by the photoelectric 
device. hose of you who grew u 
on farms know that the fastest han 
rate is about one egg a second for a 
short period of time. 


There is a machine which counts 
cherries for canning, and a huge 
machine recently installed by a la 
baking firm which can automatically 
draw from bins and mix all the in- 
gredients for several types of cookies 
or crackers, delivering the pooper 
mixture to any of sixteen mixing 
machines. 


There is even electronic help for 
the fellow in the story who had trou- 
ble sorting potatoes into piles of big 
ones and small ones. You remember 
he complained that though the work 
wasn’t too hard, he said, “It’s these 
decisions that are killing me.” New 
electronic machines will make that 
type of decision—-one is being used 
now to sort lemons into five different 
color groups, ranging from dark 
green to tree ripe. And this machine's 
electronic eyes don’t get tired near 
the end of the day. 


How Ir STARTED 


How did all these wonderful ma- 
chines come into being? How do we 
organize for automation? To answer 
these questions, let us first back 
a bit. Automation started with ma- 
terials that flow. It has made great 
contributions to the petroleum re- 
fining, chemical and food industries 
where flowable materials are involved 
and the processes are essentially con- 
tinuous in nature. One of the best 
recent examples of automation is our 

ipeline industry. Today, our pipe- 
ines, large and small, short and long, 
carry just about everything that can 
flow: petroleum products, wood pulp, 
whiskey, milk, antibiotics, fruit 
uice, sulphuric acid—and even coal. 
hrough remote control and auto- 
matic devices, all the pumping and 
switching can be done without a 
human hand touching a valve. 


Today automation has been extended 
to non-flowable materials. Under the 
ressure of economic necessity, manu- 
acturers have found ingenious ways 
to make separate items flow through 
production processes. Pistons and 
cylinder blocks, condensers and re- 
frigerator doors are processed auto- 
matically. New pretzel-bending ma- 
chines can duplicate the skill of a 
human hand ause buyer prefer- 
ence made it necessary to retain the 
traditional design of manually-tied 
pretzels. 


But what about pots, pans, or power 
shovels? It is safe to say that kitchen. 
ware manufacturers are cutting costs 
today through automation. Hi 
volume and the inherent possibility 
of standardization make the automa- 
tion of pot and pan production a logi- 
cal and necessary procedure. Power 


shovels present a different problem. 
It would be impractical to set up an 
automatic plant for production of a 
few, complex, earth-moving machines. 
However, large, custom-built products 
— contain many standardized 5 
and assemblies that could well be 
produced automatically. 


Wuat, WHEN, How To AUTOMATE 


Can you afford to automate? For 
each company, there is an optimum 
degree of automation. Generally 
speaking, you couldn’t compete if you 
were to attempt large-scale chemical 
production without a high degree of 
automation. On the other hand, you 
couldn't compete if you tried to au- 
tomate the production of a few cus- 
tom-built units. 


What to automate clearly depends 
on the evaluation of such factors as 
anticipated design life, the period over 
which an investment in automation 
must be amortized, and the cost reduc- 
tion per unit achievable through auto- 
mation. You must measure the cost 
elements of every operation in your 
plant against the cost of performing 
the same operation more automat- 
ically. When this is done, you may 
well find that you cannot afford not 
to automate. 


In many types of production, auto- 
mation has to be a gradual process. 
Much study and planning must take 
place before the ision to automate 
any one area or the entire plant is 
attempted. 


As a start, examine these five 
phases of manufacturing and decide 
whether you can perform one or all 
of them automatically: making, in- 


specting, assembling, N and 
packaging. If you can make, inspect, 
assemble, test, and package auto- 


matically, then you tie them together 
with automatic control and handling. 


Sometimes it is impossible to tie 
all these phases together into an auto- 
matic plant but much can be gained 
by linking two or more of the steps. 
For example, a new automobile en- 
gine block machine, 1,100 feet long, 
can handle 50 engine blocks per hour. 
This equipment performs 385 sepa- 
rate machining operations ee 200 
separate inspections on each block. 


There is also a new x-ray inspect- 
ing machine which can be coupled 
with a production line in a canning 
plant. This machine automatically 
monitors and rejects every can that 
is overfilled or underfilled. As you 
know, the problem of overweight is 
an important one in the canning in- 
dustry. Here is an application of 
automation that can save thousands of 
dollars a week in a large plant. 


Now let us examine some factors 
which affect automation. The first 
is product design. Sometimes it is 
necessary to make radical design 
changes in order to achieve automatic 
production. 


A simple example is the ice cube. 
Years ago, before the advent of 
mechanical refrigeration, ice produced 
in the winter was simply ape 
down to cool a summer drink. n 
mechanization brought us the true 
ice cube. But efficient automation 
was made ible by a radical design 
change and now we have the familiar 
cylindrical ice with the hole in the 
center which is made by continuous 
automatic production. In this par- 
ticular instance, the new design makes 
a more efficient 1 because more 
cooling surface is exposed. 


Plant layout is another factor which 
affects automation. 
factory departments have been laid 
out according to the specific manu- 
facturing step to be performed, such 
as “foundry,” “welding area,” or 
“shipping department.” Automated 
production has to be laid out and 
organized so that a series of opera- 
tions are performed one after another 
as the work flows through an auto- 
mated line. 


Selection and use of production 
equipment is important in automa- 
tion. One choice is to arrange exist- 
ing, standard production machines in 
product lines and to link them with 
automatic transfer devices. Another 
solution is to purchase new — 4 
ment, available today with built-in 
automatic transfer devices. The third 
choice, often necessary when the work 
is complex, is to build special purpose 

uipment for the desired operation. 
Though designed for one special use, 
such equipment will probably contain 
many standard machine-tool and con- 
trol components. 


Still another factor affecting auto- 
mation is business planning. Dele- 
gation and coordination are essential. 
Sales forecasts and information on 
buyer needs have to be assembled by 
the marketing staff. Cost and profit 
analyses must be prepared by the 
financial 2 New designs grow 
out of studies by engineering and new 
materials often 
ing people to fin 
supply. 


There is one more factor that must 
be considered and this is an important 
one. It is the human factor. Our 
industriai plants have come a long 
way since the industrial revolution 
and working conditions are improving 
year by year. But everything that 
can be done to improve these con- 
ditions is another step in the direc- 
tion of labor-management rela- 
tions. utomation takes the Conger 
and dullness and drudgery out of in- 
dustry. It gives people more satisfy- 
ing work to do, at higher pay for 
higher skills. 


uire the purchas- 
new sources of 


Tun WoNDER COMPUTERS 
No talk on automation would be 
complete without mentioning com- 


are popularly 
rains.” Ra 
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puters, or, 
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than go into any detailed discussion 
about the actual mechanics of analog 
and digital computers, I would prefer 
to give you some examples of what 
they can do for industry and how 
they relate to automation. 


The very concept of automation 
implies constant and accurate control. 
And this control, except for the initial 
starting and final stopping of the 
equipment is often performed by some 
sort of computer. These computers 
are valuable at all stages of industrial 
production, from the original business 
planning, through the manufacturing 
and on down to the packaging, ware- 
housing and shipping. 


Here are some examples of what 
they can do. One of our large com- 
panies has recently set up a data pro- 
cessing center where electronic com- 
puters will assemble, analyse, and in- 
terpret commercial data from plants 
all over the country. 


And one of our large banking firms 
is installing computers each of which 
will perform daily bookkeeping tasks 
for 55,000 commercial checking ac- 
counts, manned by only eight opera- 
tors and clerks. Each machine will 
sort checks and deposit slips, main- 
tain correct balances, and immediately 
notify the operator of an overdrawn 
account. It cannot make an error in 
arithmetic. Apparently the only thing 
it cannot do is to convince the woman 
who has trouble balancing her check 
stubs that she, not the computer, is 
wrong. 


Just one more note on computers. 
As you know, the original giant com- 
uters were constructed with electron 
ubes to perform their vital functions. 
Today, the advent of the transistor is 
permitting computer manufacturers 
to replace some of the tubes with 
transistors, making for a more com- 
post machine which uses less elec- 
ricity and generates less heat. Just 
a few days ago, you may have seen 
the announcement of the development 
of a device called a cryotron. These 
eryotrons can replace both tubes and 
transistors in certain computer ap- 
plications and they are so small that 
100 of them can fit into a thimble. By 
using them, it is believed that com- 
puters occupying only a cubic foot 
of space may do the work of machines 
that now fill whole rooms. 


The cryotron itself is simply a 
straight piece of wire with another 
extremely fine wire wound around it. 
In order to operate, they must be 
kent at an extremely low temperature 
—lower than 455.4 degrees below zero 
Fahrenheit. This temperature is 
achieved by cooling the cryotrons with 
liquid helium. 


Their basic simplicity, which will 
allow them to be manufactured easily, 
should have a profound effect on the 
entire computer industry. 


The subject of computers brings me 
to another area of automation which 
is extremely important but upon 


which I shall touch briefly. That is 

role of automation in our national 
defense. Let me simply put it this 
way: automation is vital to our pres- 
ent defense systems. Many of our 
complex weapons systems could not 
operate without the automatic devices 

t have been built into them: our 
bomber and interceptor planes, our 
anti-aircraft weapons, or our missiles. 
Let me give you one example. Ten 
years ago our fighter planes carried 
1,500 pounds of electronic equipment. 
The interceptor of today carried 
ad pounds and the end is not in 
8 


FUTURE OF AUTOMATION 


There is just one more aspect of 
automation that I would like to com- 
ment on today. That is its possible 
effect on employment. There have 
been fears on the part of labor leaders 
that that dreadful spectre of the 
1930's, technological unemployment, 
will return to haunt us again. i 
think one of the best answers to this 
9 was made by economist Peter 
F. Drucker. He said, and I quote, 
“As long as automation is seen as a 
mere matter of technology, displace- 
ment of workers would the thing 
to worry about. But considered in its 
larger dimensions, . . automation’s 
most important impact will not be 
on employment but on the qualifica- 
tions and functions of employees. 


“There may actually be no workers 
on the production floor of tomorrow’s 
‘push-button’ factory. There are 
practically none today in a power 

nerating station or an oil refinery. 

ut at the same time incredibly large 


numbers of men will be required be- 
hind the scenes in new, highly skilled 
jobs as machine builders, machine in- 
stallers, repair men, controllers of 
the machinery and of its performance, 
and ‘programmers’ to 1 infor- 
mation and feed it into machine. 


In addition, large numbers of 

ly educa men will be needed 
in new jobs as designers of machinery, 
draftsmen, system engineers, mathe- 
maticians, or logicians. Finally, large 
agerial jobs requiring a high ability 
to think, to analyze, to make decisions, 
and to assume risks. 


“And this increase both in the 
numbers of managers and in the de- 
mands made on them may well be 
the largest of all the social impacts 
of automation.” 


Our management team must help 
assure that we do not become so 
wrapped up in the magic of the word 
“automation” that we ignore some of 
the areas that can provide equally 
important rewards to our economy 
and our standard of living. The man- 

ment team must find better meth- 

s of managing, and the solution of 
marketing and distribution and hu- 
man relations problems. 


In my own company, much con- 
centrated effort is being placed on 
these areas. If we can make as good 
progress in these fields, as I know 
we must and will make in the tech- 
nical aspects of automation, then we 
need have no fear for the future. The 
result. can only be greater 7 
and vitality to our economic and social 
growth. 


Food in Civil Defense 


By Roy C. Newton, 
Swift & Company 


A directive from the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration directed all 
government departments to investi- 
gate the needs and make definite rec- 
ommendations for coping with various 
threats to the civilian population. 


The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare designated the 
Food and Drug Administration as the 
agency to look after the supplies of 
foods and druge as they might be 
affected by civil defense hazards. The 
FDA in turn asked for guidance in 
this work from the National Academy 
of Sciences—National Research Coun- 
cil. A Civil Defense Foods Advisory 
Committee was appointed. The mem- 
bership of this committee was as 
follows: 


Roy C. Newton, Swift & Company, 
Chicago, chairman; John S. Andrews, 
Research Department, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Robert R. Bald- 
win, Central Laboratories Division, 


Research and Development Depart- 
ment, General Foods Corp., Hoboken, 
N. J.; Gail M. Dack, Food Research 
Institute, University of Chicago, 
a H. C. Diehl, The Refrigera- 
tion search Foundation, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; Arnold H. Johnson, 

ational Dairy Research Labora- 
tories, Inc., Oakdale, Long Island 
N. V.; Emil M. Mrak, Department of 
Food Technology, University of Cal- 
ifornia, Davis, Calif.; Geo W. Put- 


nam, Creamery Package Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago; and Frank 
L. Gunderson, Technical Consultant, 
Executive Secretary, Washington, 


This Committee worked for nearly 
a year and submitted a detailed re- 
port making a number of specific con- 
clusions and recommendations for im- 
mediate implementation. The recom- 
mendations include protection against 
such overt acts as biological warfare, 
chemical warfare, or sabotage. 

The summary, conclusions and prin- 
cipal recommendations of report 
are as follows: 
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Information Letter 


Dr. ROY C. NEWTON 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. At the request of the Food and 
Drug Administration a study has 
been made of the present prepared- 
ness of the major food processing and 
warehousing industries with respect 
to overt or covert special weapons 
attack and it is concluded that these 
industries are almost entirely unpre- 
— for such possibilities. Since 
ransportation of food is often an 
intervening step, it has been included 
and the situation is much the same 
for transportation as for processing 
and warehousing. 


2. The food — transporta- 
tion, and warehousing industries are 
aware of the possibility of overt at- 
tack and the results of radiological 
warfare because of civil defense ac- 
tivity and general publicity. These 
industries, however, are generally 
unaware of the serious possibilities or 
results of covert attack involving the 
use of bacterial or chemical warfare. 


Z. While the results of an overt 
attack could be serious to these indus- 
tries in the area of attack, the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration and 
other agencies appear prepared to 
help in coping with the situation. 

4. Although considerable informa- 
tion is available concerning overt at- 
tack involving RW, these industries 
in general have neither availed them- 
selves of this information nor studied 
the problem. Information on the 
overt use of BW and CW, on the other 
hand, has not been available. 


5. Certain segments of the food 
industry are extremely vulnerable to 
covert activity with BW or CW agents 
or both and possibly to RW because of 
the characteristics of manufacturing 
processes, the nature of certain foods 
and their ingredients, and the general 


unawareness of management, tech- 
nical staff, and labor concerning the 
potential problem. 


6. The fact that the food industries 
are unaware of the hazard of covert 
use of chemical, biological and/or 
radiological (CBR) warfare and that 
the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration (FCDA) and other ncies 
are unfamiliar with the complexities 
of food processing, makes the problem 
of the covert use of CBR warfare 
agents acute and serious. 


7. Quality control as practiced in 
the food industries today cannot pro- 
tect against CBR warfare. 


8. Under present conditions of food 
manufacture, packing, and distribu- 
tion, it would possible to contami- 
nate sufficient food with biological or 
chemical agents or possible radiologi- 
cal warfare (RW) agents to impair 
the health or endanger the lives of 
large numbers of people scattered 
over wide areas in the USA. 


9. Although the susceptibility of 
major food industries to the covert 
use of biological, chemical, and pos- 
sible RW agents varies greatly with 
the particular industry and even the 
manufacturer, certain generalizations 
can be made: 


A. Processes involving the use of 
heat for preservation (e.g. canning) 
may be considered safe insofar as 
biological agents are concerned unless 
there is tampering with heat control 
instruments or seaming machines. 


B. Processes involving the use of 
2 collection, mixing, holding and 
storage tanks and sumps are particu- 
larly susceptible to covert attack with 
special weapons. 


C. Ingredients used in 28 
such as sugar (particularly liquid 
sugar concentrates), salt, vinegar, 
water, shortening, baking powder, 
leavening agents, chocolate, — 
starch, etc., offer azard 
as carriers for CBR agents. 

special 


D. Fatty foods present 
problems insofar as CW is concerned. 


E. Materials transported in tank 
cars or trucks (eg. liquid sugar, 
shortening, wines) are especially sus- 
ceptible to covert acts during the 
transportation. 


F. Minor ingredients such as spices, 
flavors, glutamate, food color, enzyme 
and vitamin concentrates, and preser- 
vatives conceivably could be carriers 
for chemical agents if sufficiently 
potent agents are used. 


G. Where large amounts of air are 
brought in contact with the food 
(e.g. in pneumatic transfer of flour, 
spray drying, dehydration, etc.) the 
food mer be vulnerable to contamina- 
tion with CBR agents. 


H. Since water is used so exten- 
sively for washing, heating, cooling 
processing, and as an ingredient and 
since it is frequently susceptible to 
contamination, it is of extreme im- 


portance insofar as both overt and 
covert } weapons attacks are 
concern Water-treatment opera- 
tions such as chlorinators, ion-ex- 
change systems, and others offer pos- 
sibilities for covert attack. 


10. Foods which are stored in re- 
frigerated warehouses are relatively 
invulnerable to CBR warfare agents 
so long as the buildings are intact 
and prudent steps are taken to pre- 
vent unauthorized entrance. 


11. Food which is thoroughly cooked 
in the home should be relatively safe 
inst BW but is not safe against 

CW or RW agents. 


12. Monitoring facilities for the 
detection of radioactive fallout are 
seriously inadequate. 


13. Laboratories and potential fa- 
cilities for the detection of biological 
and chemical contaminants are at 
least partially available in the food 
industries, but specific and ready 
“know-how” is largely lacking. 


14. Facilities for clean-up are Far- 
erally available for sanitizing and de 
contamination, but ready information 
and “know how” with regard to CBR 
agents are lacking. 


15. There is an urgent need (a) 
for certain research to develop cor- 
rective measures which will reduce 
vulnerability to covert attacks and 
(b) for an education program to 
familiarize management and techno- 
logists of food industries with the 
potential problem relative to overt 
—— covert attacks on the food indus- 
tries. 


16. A t deal of valuable infor- 
mation is widely scattered through 
various government agencies, but un- 
fortunately this is of little use to the 
food industries because of the lack 
of integration or availability. 


17. Recommendations to improve 
the present situation are included in 
the report. 


PRINCIPAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


The committee recommends that: 
1. The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion accept leadership in bringing 
about greatly increased coordination 
among various governmental agencies 
including the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, the Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration and the Office of 
Technical Services of the U. 8 
rtment of Commerce, the Atomic 
nergy Commission, the many per- 
tinent divisions of the Department of 
Defense and others concerned, inso- 
far as information relating to food 
industries protection is concerned. 


2. The FDA provide special trained 
personnel to work with and encourage 
food trade associations and pertinent 
scientific societies (e.g. Institute of 
Food Technologists) to establish local 
committees in metropolitan areas to 
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study local and particular industry 
needs and to assist in laying plans for, 
and training management and tech- 
nologists in, steps to be taken in an 
emergency. 

8. The FDA apprise the food man- 

ment and technical personnel of 
the processing, transportation, and 
warehousing industries of their vul- 
nerability to the effects of overt and 
covert special weapons attack. Two 
means of accomplishing this may be 
by direct contact with a few key 
members of the industry, who in turn 
would contact others, and through 
trade organizations, scientific soc 
ties, ete. 

4. The FDA obtain visual aids and 
appropriate slides and “movie” film 
to be used with live animal demon- 
strations to acquaint and interest 
management and technical personnel 
concerning the existence of the real 

nger of a special weapons attack 
upon our food supply. 

5. The FDA arrange for the pub- 
lication of an unclassified manual con- 
taining information on detection, de- 
contamination, sanitizing, and han- 
dling foods, equipment, and premises 
contaminated with CBR agents. This 

ublication must be made available 

food industry management and 
technologists. 

6. The FDA provide information 
for indoctrination and training pro- 
grams and p ures for handling 
publicity in event of an emergency 
so that false rumors involving food 
supplies will be stopped. 

7. The food industries be encour- 

to assume responsibility for the 
above-mentioned indoctrination. train- 
ing, and publicity programs through 
local meetings of scientific societies 
and trade organizations. 


8. The FDA work with the food 
industry to develop and hold ready 
for Presidential Proclamation a prac- 
tical and relatively uniform system 
for code labeling of food packages for 
use in case of a national emergency. 

9. The FDA prepare a list of com- 
mercial and industry laboratories 
with notation of the competence and 
facilities of each so that any food 
company may know where reliable 
counsel and test work of kinds needed 
in an emergency can be obtained. 
Representative personnel from these 
laboratories should be included in any 
educational and planning program. 

10. Research be undertaken to de- 
velop a simple and inexpensive but 
reliable monitoring device for RW 
that is feasible to own and use even 
in the smallest of food plants. 

11. Research be undertaken to de- 
velop a simple but reliable procedure 
for the detection of CW agents that is 
feasible to use even in small food 
plants. 

12. The FDA develop information, 
or arrange for research if informa- 


tion is not available, on the stability 
of agents used in special weapons 
attack in various foods and under 
various conditions of procesing, pack- 
aging, and storage. 

13. The FDA compile for the food 
industries’ use a carefully selected 


list of pertinent literature on infor- 
mation broadly helpful to guard 
against overt and covert special wea- 
pons attack. 


14. The contents of this report re- 
main unclassified and be made avail- 
able to all interested people. 


Food Industry Civil Defense Schools 


Homer J. McConnell, 
il Defense Training Program, 
Food and Drug Administration 


It is a privil and a pleasure to 

k to you at the National Canners 
Association Convention about the 
Food and Drug Administration’s civil 
defense training courses for the food 
industry. 

Since much time is spent on sabo- 
tage in these courses, I am going to 
demonstrate a very simple, but effec- 
tive, sabotage device this morning. 
This will interrupt my talk without 
the slightest warning in a few mo- 
ments. 

While no attempt was made to fit 
my remarks into the Convention 
theme “Look to the Future,” I find 
the subject has much to do with our 
having a future. The great master 
of military stra , Frederick the 
Great, once said, “An army travels 
on its stomach.” Certainly we realize 
neither an army nor a civilian popu- 
lation can long endure without a con- 
tinuing supply of food adequate for 
their needs. 

The Food and D Administration, 

legation of au- 


operating under a 
ority from the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration, has been hold- 
ing 8 basic and 38-day refresher 
schools for food and drug officials 
since June of 1955. 

Twenty-five hundred people have 
attended the schools that have 
— held in 45 states during that 

me. 


This year, as an extension of our 
civil defense training program, and 
in compliance with a recommendation 
of the Civil Defense Foods Advisory 
Committee of the National Academy 
of Sciences-National Research Coun- 
cil, we offer our program to the food 
industry. We have devoted consider- 
able thought, — and plan- 
ning to the vulnerability of the food 
plants to biological, and 
chemical open and secret attack. We 
have worked in close cooperation with 
Howard R. Smith of your own As- 
sociation on the plans for the canned 
food industry civil defense trainin 
courses. The first cannery school wi 
be held in Rochester, N. Y., March 
26-28, 1957. Other schools will fol- 
low as rapidly as possible and as we 
have the instructors available. Our 
instructors have made plant inspec- 
tions to acquaint them with the actual 
points of vulnerability. These 4-day 


schools will open on a Monday, or a 
Tuesday, usually depending upon the 
wishes of the local association. The 
first day will be spent in the discus- 
sion of the destructive effects of 
atomic bombs and the nature of radio- 
activity. This technical background 
is built in order to show better the 
vulnerability of the plants, the raw 
material, and the finished foods to 
radioactivity that will be discussed 
later in the course. 

A plant directly under the bomb 
fire-ball is no problem. It will be 
in the rubble zone following the blast! 
A plant in the second zone of destruc- 
tion will be too badly damaged to be 
repaired. Somewhere beyond that 
area, dependent upon the bomb size 
and its relation to the earth’s surface, 
we will find plants that can be re- 
paired and returned to use. 

When will they be safe to enter? 


How long can people safely work 
when they do enter? 

How do we remove the radioactivity 
bearing materials? 

These and many other questions 

rtinent to the food industry 2 — 
em will be answered during the 4-day 
school. We do not have the answer 
to all questions. The length of time 


that the initial radioactivity remains 
a hazard following the detonation of 
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a nuclear weapon appears to be ex- 
tremely short, while radioactivity 
from fallout produced by a “3-F 
bomb can be a hazard for months or 
even ~~ Much research must be 
done before we will have anything 
closely approaching all of the answers 
we would like in this field. 


Your questions—to the best of our 
ability—will be answered on an hon- 
est, factual basis by the instructors. 


You will learn that certain effects 
of radiation can be measured and 
read by highly specialized electronic 
or chemical instruments. You will 
learn something about the operation 
of these instruments and how to make 
sure they are working correctly. You 
will find out which instruments must 
be used for each given situation. A 
pocket dosimeter would be worthless 
as a rate measuring instrument and a 
Geiger counter would be useless as a 
dose recorder. You do not measure 
alpha particles of radioactivity with 
a normal Geiger counter. However, 
since alpha particles will not pene- 
trate unbroken skin, they are no 
hazard outside your body. When 
entry is gained into the body through 
inhalation or by eating or drinking, 
— may constitute an extreme haz- 
ard. 


Types of bomb bursts may be identi- 
fied visually, if people have had 
proper training. 

Can you identify an air burst, a 
surface burst, or an under water 
burst? 

Which one constitutes the greater 
hazard? 

These things are known and are ex- 
plained and shown on slides and in 
movies. 


How much total body-dose of radia- 
tion can you receive each working 
day without incurring serious harm? 

Remember that all radiation effects 
are damaging. There is no therapeu- 
tie dose. 

Do you know that the National Bu- 
reau of Standards announced, in De- 


C. C. Rathbun Given First 
State Secretary Award 


C. C. (Cliff) Rathbun, executive 
secretary of the Florida Canners As- 
sociation, was awarded the annual 
meritorious service scroll in recogni- 
tion of his outstanding service to his 
membership and to the Florida can- 
ning industry over the past 25 years. 

The award, the first of an annual 
series, was established by the Canner 


cember, 1956, that it was consideri 
reducing the annual total dose of 1 
rem (Roentgen equivalent man 4 
year per man) to 5 rem/yr? is 
would be a three-fold reduction. The 
equation to be used for computing this 
maximum permissible dose that can 
be received is: a man’s age less 18 
A 20-year-old person would 
be permitted a total dose of 10 rem 
by this equation (20 minus 18, x 

=10 rem). New information in 
the field of CBR warfare will be 
brought to our civil defense schools 
as fast as it is cleared for release to 
the public. All of the material in our 
training courses has been secured 
from unclassified sources, and secu- 
rity clearance is not necessary to 
attend. 


Information and methods of deter- 
mining future or past intensities and 
accumulated dosages will be supplied. 
Circular calculators, sometimes re- 
ferred to as radiation slide rules, will 
be demonstrated and distributed to 
the members of the classes. These 
calculators materially reduce the time 
of such calculations. Once the opera- 
tor is familiar with them, quite accu- 
rate results can be obtained. All 
methods of determining intensities 
and dosage start with actual meter 
— the time and reading must 
be recorded accurately. Some work 
on monitoring is included in the 
course. 

The handbook Civil Defense Infor- 
mation for Food and Drug Officials 
containing 90 percent of all lecture 
material is given to all in attendance. 

The hazards of biological and 
chemical warfare are explained in 
layman's language, and _ identified. 
Protective equipment and protective 
clothing will be explained and dem- 
onstrated. Points of vulnerability in 
food plants will be located. Decon- 
tamination methods will be presented. 
Some actual practice in radiological 
decontamination will be given. The 
training sessions will close with sug- 
gestions and discussion for the so- 


and Freezer magazine, and was pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the 
state and regional canners association 
secretaries, February 15, by Paul C. 
Clissold, publisher. 


The award will be presented annu- 
ally to the association secretary in 


the canning, freezing, pickling. or pre- 
serving industry who best exemplifies 
the importance of association work to 
the well-being of the industry chat 
they serve. 


lution of an actual theoretical plant 
problem. 


The need for food industry civil 
defense schools was clearly pointed 
out by the Civil Defense Foods Ad- 
visory Committee of the National 
Academy of Sciences-National Re- 
search Council, under the able lead- 
ership of Dr. Roy Newton. Just how 
great that need is, can be further 
by a true story. The 
FCDA at Battle Creek, Mich., has an 
excellent 5-day civil defense industry 
school that it has been presenting for 
all types of industry for several 
years. As of November, 1956, only 
one food industry, representatives of 
a small brewery in New York State, 
had attended that course. The so- 
called heavy industries, oil, steel, 
rubber, etc., have made great strides 
in civil defense planning for survival. 
However, their plans must all fail 
ultimately without adequate civil de- 
fense planning on the part of the food 
industry. Gentlemen, we can sit like 
fat, well-fed, contented Cheshire cats 
around our own fireside while the 
enemies’ whirlwind of destruction 
grows by the minute, day, week, and 
perhaps months into a storm that we 
cannot hope to survive; or, we can 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
learn how to protect our people and 
our plants from sabotage and open 
CBR attack and then clean up and 
start producing again in a minimum 
of time. The need is great. The time 
is now. The opportunity is here. The 
answer may well be up to you, as to 
whether we have any future to look 
to 


It has been a pleasure and privi- 
lege to meet with you during your 
50th Annual Convention. We believe 
our civil defense training courses af- 
ford you an opportunity to learn some 
of the details of this vital subject 
as related to your own industry. I 
have enjoyed discussing it with you 
and if you want additional or more 
detailed information, I shall be pleased 
to answer questions. 


Mr. Rathbun became secretary of 
the Florida Canners Association when 
it was established in 1931. The an- 
nual meritorious service award recog- 
nized his important part in building 
and guiding the Florida association, 
which includes all of the citrus proc- 
essors of that state, and the respect 
and cooperation he has gained from 
local, state, and federal government 
agencies as well as from contempo- 
rary civic and industry organizations. 
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man, Raw 
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Appress: “Revolution in the Food Business“ — The Honorable EARL BUT Z, As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


ADDRESS 
FRED W. HATCH, Shell Chemical 
National Agricultural Chemicals Association 


By The Honorable Earl L. Butz, 
Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture 


The other or in Washington a big 
clock in the lobby of the Commerce 
Department building ticked off the 
number 170 million. The brief in- 
stant it took for that to happen 
marked the beginning of another mile- 
stone in our national growth. 


Day in and day out that same 
clock keeps right on ticking. It is 
the Census Bureau’s way of publicly 
showing at all times an estimate of 
our national population. Every 12 
seconds the total population figure is 
increased by one to show a net gain, 
after making allowances for births 
and immigrants with offsetting deaths 
and emigration. Thus our population, 
now estimated at 170 million. is in- 
creasing at the annual rate of about 
1.8 percent. Our total Fe ulation will 
increase about an additional 3 mil- 
lion in the next 12 months. 


Your theme at this 50th Anni- 
versary Convention is “Look to the 
Future.” This is most appropriate, 
for it reflects the kind of foresight 
that has undergirded the healthy 
growth and development of the can- 
ning industry. It points up the in- 
dustry's important contribution to our 
country’s increasing population and 
its expanding economy. 

Fift ears ago our 18282 
total million, 2 a little over 
half the number of people we now 
have. The canning industry was 
then in its infancy and up against a 
terrific struggle to make its way. 
The pack totaled only about 40 mil- 
lion cases. The number of canned 
products almost could be counted on 
one’s fingers. In those days con- 
sumers resisted buying canned foods. 
Uninformed people were casting doubt 
on the purity and safety of these 
products. Ptomaine scares were pro- 
moted and given wide publicity in 
sensational publications. False and 
misleading information victimized the 
industry. 

sit- 


As you all know, the unhealthy 
uation prevailing at that time led 
to a program of positive corrective 


Revolution in the Food Business 


action in which the National Canners 
Association was organized. Through 
this united effort you have helped 
ure food officials improve their regu- 
tions as well as their enforcement. 
You have also aided canners in the 
improvement of their products, edu- 
cated consumers on the value of 
canned foods, and promoted coopera- 
tion with producers and other ele- 
the All this has 
paid off in terms of growth, progress, 
and improved national wellbeing. 


Rarw GROWTH IN THE CANNING 
INDUSTRY 


Today, the 1 industry plays 
an important role in our economy. 
Last year’s pack approximated 7 
million cases, an all-time record that 
exe by nearly 60 million cases 
the previous high reached in 1951. 
During the past 50 3 produetion 
and consumption of canned foods 
have increased from 2 
1 billion to about 22 billion cans or 
ars of food annually. The canni 
ndustry now produces about 600 dif- 
ferent items. This compares with 
only 16 listed products a half-century 
ago, and only 52 listed products a 
quarter of a century ago. 


The canning of food products in 
the United States has grown into a 
multi-million dollar industry. Highly 

rishable commodities are converted 
nto nonperishable, easy-to-handle 
forms. The canning industry is not 
only an important source of food for 
consumers, but it also provides an 
essential marketing channel for thou- 
sands of farmers as well as for many 
fishermen. 


Annual retail value of your prod- 
ucts is estimated at over $4 billion. 
Canners pay farmers about $1 bil- 
lion annually for agricultural com- 
modities. Wages — to workers 
roducing the canned products amount 
to more than $350 million a year. 
The canning industry provides direct 
3 at peak season for about 
a half-million persons. This total 
is multiplied many times by the num- 
ber of workers in the related indus- 
tries that produce supplies and equip- 
ment needed by the nearly 3,000 can- 


rch—Our Pattern for Survival and Future Expansion“ 
Corp., New York City, and President, 


neries that provide the widespread 
distribution for their products. 


Advances made by the canning in- 
dustry typify the great changes that 
have taken place in our economy. They 
are the product of initiative, science 


and technology, encouraged by our 
free enterprise system. 

Our ancestors of the long, long 
past depended for their survival on 


the hunt in the forests and on the 
plains. Today the hunt still goes 
on, but it now is centered in the 
laboratories among the test tubes and 
the atomic elements. A scientific ex- 
plosion is taking place in our midst. 
We are in the very middle of a far- 
reaching scientific and technological 
revolution. 


Procress THROUGH “REVOLUTION” 


We are all familiar with the “in- 
dustrial revolution” of the las cen- 
tury which gave birth to low-cost 
mass production and distribution. To 
a considerable degree, it provided the 
basis for our present high standard 
of living. This “revolution” came 
about through the introduction of 
new and cheaper sources of power 
together with a continuing flow of 
technological advances, sparked by 
research and invention. These de- 
velopments brought more efficient 
methods of production. All of us 
today are oying the benefits in 
the form of the myriad of low-cost, 
manufactured prod- 
ucts that have become an essential 

rt of our American standard of 
iving. Technological advances are 
continuing at an accelerated rate 
but the “break-through” which started 
this great surge came more than 100 
years ago. 

This bit of history is not new to 
any of us, but what may not be as 
familiar, or well-understood is the 
significance of the “revolution” and 
the spectacular turns it has taken, 
particularly in agriculture. Phenom- 
enal changes have occurred in Ameri- 
can agriculture, and still greater 
changes lie ahead. 


The onrush of science and tech- 
nology has had a tremendous impact 
on farming methods. It is modifying 
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the processing and distribution of 

icultural products as well as 
changing costs. Last year our farms 
rodu twice as much as in 1910- 
4, with one-third fewer man-hours 
of farm work. Output per man has 
tripled. In little more than a quarter- 
century we have come from a horse- 
and-mule wer era into a new pe- 
riod that is characterized by its em- 
phasis on the use of brainpower. Our 
agriculture is now characterized by 
scientific farming and a hi state 
of mechanization. Much of this took 
lace in rather recent years. Three- 
ourths of the increase in farm pro- 
ductivity per man-hour over the past 
half-century took place since the 
beginning of World War II. 

Because of this “revolution” our 
agricultural plant is able to — 
a population that has nearly doubled 
in the last 50 years, with the num- 
ber of ple employed on our farms 
redu by more than two-fifths. 
Looked at another way, the produc- 
tion from each farm worker now sup- 
ports approximately 20 persons, in- 
cludi 18 in this country and 2 
abroad. This compares with ＋ 
7 persons a half-century ago. 
— ago, in 1930, the average 
arm worker produced enough for 
himself and only 9 others. 


Since the turn of the century there 
has been no significant change in the 
total acreage harvested. However, the 
productivity of this land has been in- 
creased by higher yields and more 
efficient methods. Quality of our farm 
products also has been improved 
through extensive breeding work and 
the development of better cultural, 
harvesting, and processing practices. 


FAMILY Farm Has Grown LARGER 


The agricultural plant has been 
completely transformed, but the fam- 
ily-operated farm still dominates the 
picture. Farms today are larger, 
more efficient, and more specialized 
in production. In part, these devel- 
opments have been brought about by 
mechanization. With an increasing 
investment in machinery and equip- 
ment, the individual farm has had to 
grow larger to provide a producing 
unit that would permit efficient utili- 
zation of this mechanical equipment 
and would also provide full employ- 
ment for the farm family. 

The rising investment in farm ma- 
chinery, fertilizer, and other similar 
items has made land itself relatively 
less important as a production re- 
source. In the past 15 years the con- 
tribution of cropland to each unit of 
farm output declined by nearly one- 
fourth. At the same time, the use 
of fertilizers per unit of output al- 
most tripled and the use of tractors 
and trucks doubled. Use of other 


types of specialized machinery in- 
creased even more. 


The expanded use of these various 
production items has raised efficiency 
and greatly increased productivity. 


That is why American agriculture is 


able to f and clothe an increasing 
number of people per farm worker 
and per acre of land. Machines, 


ee chemicals, and other pur- 
chased items will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to be substituted for farm labor, 
workstock, and land in production. 
From this we can anticipate a con- 
tinuing rise in our agricultural pro- 
ductivity. 

These changes in the relative im- 
portance of production resources have 
substantially increased the amount of 
capital required for operating a farm. 
Fifteen years ago, the average U. 8. 
farm had about $3,500 invested in 
land and equipment for each farm 
worker. Today that figure is over 
$15,000 per worker. On many com- 
mercial family farms this figure runs 
up to $50,000 or higher. 

The modern farm necessarily must 
be operated in a complex scientific 
and social environment. This calls 
for increasingly competent individuals 
who possess the knowledge and skills 
to keep abreast of the rapid changes 
in farming. The job of running the 
modern family commercial farm calls 
for a higher level of managerial ca- 

city than many entrepreneural bus- 
nesses in our typical county seat 
towns. Managerial decisions must 
be made each week covering a dozen 
different subject matter areas. 


Tue Foob Inpustry Is ON THE 
MARCH 


The “revolution” we have had on 
the farm has been paralleled by one 
no less spectacular in the processing 
and marketing of most food products. 
Improved handling and transporta- 
tion methods have reduced the time 
interval between harvesting and proc- 
essing. The great expansion in food 
processing research and the tremen- 
dous improvements during the past 
15 years in processing techniques and 
equipment have served not only to 
increase the efficiency of processing 
operations, but also have permitted 
a better job of quality control. 

Automation—about which we have 
heard so much lately—is really just 
getting under way in the canning 
industry. Automatic box dumpers, 

Net handling with fork lift trucks, 

igh-speed fillers, continuous cookers, 
and automatic case fillers are but a 
few of the materials handling and 
labor-saving devices that have been 
developed. 

Equally great strides have been 
made in the distribution and merchan- 
dising fields. Self-service in retail 
food stores has led to larger and 
larger units. It is not at all un- 
common for these supermarkets to 


display on their shelves 5,000 or more 
different items and have up to a dozen 
or more check-out counters. Back 
in the 1980’s a food store with 1,000 
items would have been a large one. 
The trend also has been toward multi- 
unit retail food store organizations 
with fewer independently operated es- 
tablishments. 

The essence of self-service retailing 
is that products must sell themselves. 
As a result, vast expenditures for 
advertising and promotion have be- 
come necessary to make consumers 
product and brand conscious. Much 
attention has been devoted to devis- 
ing eye-catching labels and developing 
various improved merchandising tech- 
niques. 

The consumer, of course, is the 
final judge. During the past 15 years 
marked changes have taken place in 
consumer preferences and attitudes 
toward foods. Price appears to be 
less of a consideration and quality 
more important than formerly. Con- 
venience—built-in service—seems to 
be a key factor to consumers nowa- 
days. Food products which offer 
this convenience are finding a ready 
demand, and per capita consumption 
of these foods is increasing. That has 
been the experience with processed 
fruits and vegetables as well as with 
yew d ready-to-cook or ready-to-eat 


The sweeping changes that have 
taken place in production, distribu- 
tion, and consumption are all reflected 
in our economic growth. Among 
other things, they have reshaped 
market demands and intensified com- 
petition. However, the outstanding 
feature in all of this is the remark- 
able improvement that has taken 
place in our standard of living. Last 
year we in the United States en- 
joyed a level of purchasing power 
some 50 percent higher than in 1940, 
after allowing for the rise in in- 
come taxes and in prices during that 
period. Ours is a dynamic economy, 
and the most constant thing about 
our society is change. 


Never WAS THE FuTuRE SO CLOSE As 
Now 


Research and education have short- 
ened the time span of progress. Right 
now we occupy ringside seats in the 
field of science and technology from 
which during the next decade we will 
witness developments equivalent to 
changes our forefathers took genera- 
tions to accomplish. Never before in 
history has the future been so near to 
us as now. 

The 1 experts estimate 
that by 1975—less than 20 years from 
now—the number of people in the 
United States will approximate 210 to 
220 million, or 40 to 50 million more 
than our present total. Moreover, the 
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economists estimate that by 1975 the 
size of the nation’s economy will be 
almost double, and disposable real in- 
come per person should be half again 
as large as at present. 


Economic growth of such magni- 
tude will profoundly influence our pro- 
duction, distribution, and consum 
tion. The pattern for that is al 
being set. The basic knowledge we 
learn today will determine what we 
can accomplish tomorrow. 


In the Department of Agriculture 
we recently attempted to size up the 
production job ahead of our farmers 
during the next two decades. Our 
economists working on this problem 
found that considerable adjustments 
may be needed to balance farm out- 
put with the changing requirements 
ahead of us. Over-all agricultural 

roduction would have to be increased 

y one-third to meet expected needs 
in 1975. From where we are now, it 
looks like this can be done without 
too much difficulty. 


The canning 2 of course, 
can look to continued sharing in the 
expanding market before us. Over 
the past decade and a half your in- 
dustry increased its portion of the 
market for several products, despite 
the fact that it was faced with many 
new forms in which foods could be 
processed and merchandised. In re- 
cent years, for example, canned vege- 
tables have accounted for about 37 
percent of the total consumption of 
canned, frozen, and fresh vegetables. 
In the immediate prewar years the 
use of canned vegetables amounted to 
only 34 percent of the total consump- 
tion of vegetables in all forms. Since 
the immediate prewar years, per cap- 
ita consumption of canned vegetables 
as a group increased by nearly one- 
fourth. anned fruit juices and 
canned fruits likewise are a more 
important part of our total ee 
tion today than was true before 
war. 


Turnn's A GooD MARKET AHEAD 


Based on conditions indicated for 
1975, per capita consumption of all 
fruits and fruit juices may well in- 
crease roughly one-fifth, and that of 
all vegetables by roughly one-sixth. 
The trend for individual commodities 
may vary considerably from these gen- 
eral averages. Nevertheless, it seems 
likely that the total consumption of 
fruits and vegetables (except pota- 
toes) will increase not only because of 
the increasing number of consumers, 
but also because of further dietary 
shifts from fats, cereals, and potatoes 
to fruits and vegetables in fresh and 
processed forms. 


How much of this expandin 
ket will be supplied by cann 
ucts will depend in la measure 
on the canning industry itself. Pro- 
ducing a quality product for the con- 


mar- 
prod- 


sumer coupled with aggressive mer- 
chandising and competitive selling will 
undoubtedly continue to pay off. 


From scattered information avail- 
able, it appears that institutional eat- 
ing places such as restaurants, hotels, 
hospitals, and eating facilities in in- 
dustrial plants account for 15 to 20 
percent of the national value of food 
consumed off farms. While the total 
usage of canned vegetables in insti- 
tutional eating places is increasing, 
there is some indication that in the 
last few years this usage has not ex- 
panded as rapidly as that of v 
tables in other forms, Along with 
the American housewife, many insti- 
tutional buyers are shifting to foods 
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which are nearer a ready-to-serve 
basis so that their own costs of han- 
dling and preparation can be lowered. 
Likewise recent USDA surveys of the 
frozen dessert, preserve, and whole- 
sale pie baking industries (which in 
total use about 3 percent of the pro- 
duction of noncitrus fruits) indicate 
that sizable proportions of the fruit 
ingredients used by these industries 
are being obtained in frozen form. 
Both of these developments present 
challenges to the canning industry 
if it is to continue to keep its markets 
as broad and as active as possible. 


Consolidations and pee have, 
of course, taken place in the canning 
industry as in other segments of busi- 
ness. Census reports show that the 
number of canning firms declined 
from 2,265 in 1947 to 1,758 in 1954. 
Of those firms reporting in 1954, over 
40 percent employed less than 20 per- 
sons. Over the next several years a 


number of additional firms will be 
faced with adjustments in order to 
keep pace with efficiency, acquire o 
erating capital, or have sufficiently 
diversified or large enough supplies to 
meet customer requirements. Fur- 
ther consolidations both at the proc- 
essing and distributing levels may 
intensify competition among packer 
and distributor brands. In some in- 
stances those marketing under packer 
brands may experience difficulty. On 
the other hand, a number of consoli- 
dations at the retail level appear to 
involve firms small to intermediate in 
size. In some of these situations the 
drawing power and established repu- 
tation of ker brands may be re- 
garded as having particular value by 
retail management. 


The canning industry must be alert 
to changes 2 competition for the 
housewife’s food dollar. These will 
continue to arise from foods in fresh 
and frozen forms and in the services 
incorporated with these foods to sim- 
lify preparation for the table. Per- 
— technology will devise still other 
methods of processing which will meet 
with acceptance from some of the 
buying public. But whatever changes 
may be needed, they all will occur in 
a market which seems destined to 
expand rather steadily and by a sub- 
stantial amount over future years. 
The rewards for efficient management 
likewise will increase accordingly. 


In our dynamic and growing econ- 
omy, adjustments are inevitable. 
Leadership is constantly challenged 
to guide L adjustments along con- 
structive and beneficial pathways. In 
the canning industry you have had 
to introduce many changes to keep 
abreast with the demands of rapidl 
changing times. From the industry's 

resent position you can look to the 
— fully confident and amply pre- 
pared to meet the changes that will 
continue to occur in the dynamics of 
the American market place. 


Finally, let me congratulate your 
entire industry on the fine job done of 
merchandising your products in this 
vast and growing American market. 
You have elected to do the job your- 
selves. As a consequence, you have 
remained free from burdensome pro- 
duction controls and strangling mar- 
keting quotas. You have been free to 

w along with the expanding Amer- 
can market. 


No government price support, no 
government warehouse can ever be an 
effective substitute for this. Any in- 
dustry that wants to participate prof- 
itably in the growing American mar- 
ket of the decade ahead must move 
aggressively and imaginatively under 
its own steam. If it tries to get there 
any other way, it will be outsma 
in the race by its competitor who is 
using his vision, his ambition, and his 
nitiative. 
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Research—Our Pattern for Survival and Future Expansion 


By Fred W. Hatch, 
President, National 
Agricultural Chemicals Assn. 


The opportunity to represent the 
national agricultural chemicals in- 
dustry on the program of your 50th 
Anniversary Convention is indeed a 
great honor. Certainly your Asso- 
ciation, representing one of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest and most vital industries, 
can look back with pride on the con- 
tribution you have made to both the 
general economic welfare of our coun- 
try and to the high nutritional and 
health standards of our people. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy are the many 
advances in the agricultural field 
which can be directly attributed to 
your support and research. The de- 
pendence of our military on your in- 
dustry is further evidence of its basic 
importance to our national welfare 
and safety. 


Both individuals and industries, I 
think, react similarly to important 
anniversary dates. Certainly on a 
golden anniversary one should pause 
to review past p ss; evaluate 
resent position; and chart, to the 
ullest extent 1 plans for fu- 
ture growth. hen Dr. Charles Ma- 
honey, Director of your Raw Products 
Research Bureau, invited me to appear 
on your program, he suggested that I 
might assist in the evaluation of your 
present position insofar as the use of 
chemicals in agriculture is concerned; 
and further, to speculate with you 
on the direction the research so nec- 
essary to future progress in this field 
should take. It is my sincere ho 
that I might, in this address and the 
following discussion period, make 
some contribution to a better under- 
standing of the agricultural and 
chemical use and research programs 
in which your industry shares with 
us a very specific interest. 


In your industry it is essential that 
the farmers and growers supply you 
with raw products of the highest 
quality, free of insects and worms; 
unblemished by blight or other 2 
damage or virus diseases; and with- 
out harmful residues. From a purely 
economic standpoint you also must 
be concerned with the ability of the 
farmer to produce crops for you effi- 
ciently and at reasonable costs. It is 
to these two objectives that a major 
part of the agricultural chemicals 
research, — r and marketing 
effort is directed. It would seem log- 
ical, therefore, to limit our discussion 
this morning primarily to these rather 
broad fields. 


Before we do this, it might be useful 
to define the general field of agricul- 
tural chemicals on an end-use basis. 


There are 216 commercially im- 
portant compounds in five general 


end-use groupings. One clarification 
should be made, however; that while 
there are 15 more compounds sold in 
the fungicide group, insecticides sold 
have approximately three times the 
value and have, as a matter of fact, 
a far more general usage. 


For purposes of this discussion we 
can eliminate the rodenticide classi- 
fication. These compounds are of 
only occasional importance to your 
warehouse personnel and to the fruit 
grower who must protect the root sys- 
tems of his trees from the ravages of 
field mice. 


The insecticides, fungicides and 
fumigants, then, can be categorized 
as those chemicals designed to im- 
prove grade and quality of your raw 
materials. The herbicides which in- 
clude defoliants have become a pri- 
mary tool in the farmer’s continuing 
struggle to reduce costs and offset 
labor shortages. They also contribute 
to improved product quality by elim- 
inating weed competition for soil nu- 
trients and moisture. 


With this general definition of the 
agricultural chemical field we might 
perhaps further clear the underbrush 
with a brief look at the make-up of 
the industry itself. 


The pesticide phase of the chemicals 
industry is comprised of approxi- 
mately 100 manufacturers of one or 
more basic chemicals. These produce 
about 216 chemical compounds used 
as pesticides. Supplementing the 
active compounds are about 75 rela- 
tively inert chemicals or substances 
which are used as diluents and/or 
adjuvents in the formulation of pesti- 
cides so that they may be applied ef- 
fectively and safely by the grower 
and other users. The volume and 
the pesticide industry 
can best jud by the fact that 
the above-mentioned chemicals are 


formulated into more than 6,000 
trade-named products by more than 
300 companies in the United States. 


This brief description of end uses of 

ticles and of the agricultural chem- 
cals industry as it exists today de- 
lineates a growth pattern which par- 
allels, in many respects, the techno- 
logical advances made during the t 
few decades by your industry. Both 
have depended on sound research 
programs which, following the trend 
of other American industries, were 

atly expanded during and imme- 
lately following World War II. I 
think that we are in full agreement 
on the obvious need for further inten- 
sification and expansion of the re- 
search effort. 


Of course, research in your indus- 
try N covers an extremely 
broad field. It must concern itself 
with problems in the fields of bio- 
chemistry, nutrition, canning technol- 


ogy home economics, as well as those 
ating to raw product production 
and quality. It is primarily in this 
latter field that our interests coincide. 


Research as we know it today in 
the agricultural chemical field dates 
back to the late 1930’s when the chem- 
ical industry, the land grant colleges, 
and the U. 8. Department of Agri- 
culture almost simultaneously com- 
menced the search for new organic 
chemical compounds which would be 
more effective and more economical 
than the botanical materials used for 
insect control such as pyrethrum and 
rotenone and the inorganic materials 
used variously as both fungicides and 
insecticides like copper, sulphur and 
the arsenical compounds. 


You are as familiar as we are with 
what this research has accomplished 
in the short space of 20 years. The 
chemicalization of agriculture is now 
in full swing, and we think it is just 
as revolutionary as the mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture has been. 


Like mechanization, chemicaliza- 
tion greatly increases human . effi- 
ciency, and the ntial release of 
manpower and draw-bar power is 
strikingly high. 


Let’s take a brief look at some ex- 
amples of the kind of work being done 
by agricultural chemicals today: 


Certainly the use of synthetic fer- 
tilizers has led the way. 


The new organic chemicals have 
revolutionized all aspects of pest con- 
trol. For example: To control cod- 
ling moth on an acre of apples only 
a few years ago eight sprays totaling 
6 to 8 thousand gallons and contain- 
ing 200 pounds of lead arsenate would 
have been required. That much ar- 
senic applied to an orchard every year 
would soon poison the soil more or 
less permanently. You are all aware, 
I know, of the costly washing and res- 
idue removal pr ures necessary to 
make the treated fruit meet your — 
cessing standards. Today codling 
moth 5. no longer a major pest in the 
apple industry. We can get better 
control with a pat of parathion than 
we ever got with 50 pounds of lead 
arsenate. There will be no poisonous 
residue on the fruit after a few days 
and none on the ground. 


A little later I shall want to make 
further comments on residues result- 
ing from the use of pesticides. 


The codling moth example illus- 
trates the revolutionary practices be- 
ing brought about by the introduction 
of the new organic chemicals in the 

sticide field. No doubt many other 
nstances which offer even more strik- 
ing examples of greater economic im- 
portance occur to you. 


Without detailing other specific ex- 
amples, let's list some of the chemical 
procedures which are so radically 
changing farming practices and pro- 
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moting the more efficient 
of foods, These would include chem- 
ical seed treatment; chemical weed 
control; the utilization of chemicals 
for soil treatment designed to control 
nematodes; soil insects such as corn 
root worm and soil fungi and diseases 
such as rhizoctonia, verticillium, fu- 
sarium and root rots; also harvesti 
aids such as defoliants, desiccants an 
hormones used as fruit thinners and 
conversely to minimize the drop of ripe 
fruit. 


The research program in the agri- 
cultural chemical field is both costly 
and complex. While we know that 
some of our larger companies are 
plowing back 10 percent or more of 
their sales proceeds into their re- 
search programs, it is estimated that 
industry-wide 4 to 6 percent is prob- 
ably a more representative figure. 
Correlating this percentage to esti- 
mated 1956 sales of $250 million of 
basic toxicants at the manufacturers’ 

rice levels indicates that the chemical 
ndustry is investing $10 million to 
$15 million per year in its research on 
pesticides. 


But government, too, has been ac- 
celerating its research effort, as evi- 
denced by the fact that the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture research bud- 

t which was approximately $42 mil- 
ion in 1956 has been increased to al- 
most $54 million for 1957. Recognition 
by our present administration that 
substantial investments in research 
which benefit agriculture are neces- 
sary is further illustrated by the fact 
that federal grants to state experiment 
stations and land grant colleges will 
approximate $29,500,000 in 1957 as 
compared to $24,750,000 in 1956. 


Increased government expenditures 
have coincided with the almost phe- 
nomenal expansion of research staff 
and facilities of the agricultural de- 
partments of the land grant colle 
and the state extension services which 
have been of vital importance to both 
the food processing and chemical in- 
dustries. 

Both your industry and ours must 
depend upon USDA and the state ex- 

riment stations to evaluate, by 
arge-scale field tests, the usefulness 
of new chemicals. We look to their 
engineering departments for the de- 
sign and development of more efficient 
mechanical equipment ranging from 
seeders to harvesters and including 
sprayers and dusters for accurate ap- 
plication of pesticides both directly to 
the plant and for soil injections. For 
many years you have depended on 
their horticultural departments to de- 
velop improved and more disease re- 
sistant varieties of fruits and vege- 
tables. In recent years the colleges 
have established flavor testing panels 
to insure that chemical treatment of 
crops has not impaired the natural 
taste of raw or processed foods. 


roduction 


The need—I might be more specific 
and say, the necessity—for coopera- 
tive research and development be- 
tween federal and state agencies, our 
industries and the farmer has cer- 
tainly been accentuated by present- 
day requirements applicable to the 
registration for sale of pesticides; 
the compliance with recommendations 
for use stipulated by approved USDA 
labels and specifically by the recom- 
mended control practices of the exten- 
sion services of the individual states; 
also by the urgent need to utilize our 
new or occasionally dangerous chemi- 
cal tools safely and with the confidence 
that if they are used according to di- 
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rections, residues will not remain on 
2 harvested crop in harmful quanti- 
ies. 


Current uiremnets for USDA 
stration of pesticides were estab- 
lished in amendments to the Federal 
Insecticide, Fungicide and Rodenti- 
cide Act passed by Congress in 1947. 
This legislation was designed to re- 
quire that manufacturers of pesti- 
cides establish through research, in- 
cluding field testing, proof of the 
claimed effectiveness of a chemical 
compound (and ali formulations 
thereof) on pests infesting various 
crops at recommended dosages. 

Control of chemical residues on 
food crops was assured with the pas- 
sage of the Miller Amendment to the 
Federal Food, Drug, and 
Act in 1954. 

The Miller Amendment was de- 
signed to permit the concerned federal 
agencies to establish, on a scientific 
basis, (1) the “usefulness” of a pes- 


ticidal material and (2) a “tolerance” 
expressed in parts per million or frac- 
tions thereof for each registered chem- 
ical compound where necessary. This 
defines “the margin of safety” of the 
material when residues remain on or 
in products that have been treated. 

This legislation was initiated par- 

tially at the instigation of your organ- 
ization, whose member companies were 
properly concerned with the need to 
assure safe foods to your consumers. 
I am pleased to say that the legisla- 
tion had full support from not only 
your group but from that of the 
chemical industry, the federal agen- 
cies, the land grant colleges as well 
as from responsible farmer and con- 
sumer organizations. Its public rela- 
tions value to the industry is shown in 
a recently published statement of Dr. 
Bernard E. Conley, Secretary, Com- 
mittee on Pesticides of The American 
Medical Association, when he said in 
part: 
“Pesticides play an important role 
in providing the nation’s food supply 
ane protecting the public health. 
Thanks to the Miller Amendment of 
the Federal Food and Drug Act the 
consumer is assured of an unpar- 
alleled degree of protection”. 

I stated earlier that research in the 
agricultural chemical field was costly 
and complex. The search for new 
compounds and the field testing neces- 
sary to establish economic usefulness 
are only basic costs. Research data 
required to comply with “control leg- 
islation”—registration and establish- 
ment of tolerances—have multiplied 
costs many fold and extended the time 
required to field test a new compound 
prior to initiating commercial devel- 
opment. Some of the statistics might 
prove revealing. 


It is conservatively estimated that 
it now costs from $750,000 to $1,750,- 
000 to bring a new pesticidal chemical 
from the research test tube to a reg 
istered commercial product. The wi 
variance in cost is directly proportion- 
— to the degree of mammalian tox- 

ty. 

From four to six years are required 
from the original synthesis of the com- 
pound to initial commercial utiliza- 
tion. 


After biological effectiveness has 
been established at the laboratory 
level, formulation problems must be 
resolved prior to field testing. The 
field trials must be made on a re- 

onal basis to cover the widest possi- 
le variations in soil and climatic con- 
ditions, insect or disease species, and 

of infestation. Owned or 
leased land with tests being con- 
ducted by the research staff is utilized; 
or alternatively, the work is done 
under grants-in-aid to experiment sta- 
tions, USDA or the land grant co!- 
leges. In the latter stages of field 
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testing, if the compound has shown 
commercial promise, I am happy to 
say that we have frequently had the 
cooperation of the food processing in- 
dustry either in their own farming 
operations or through their contract 
growers. 


Concurrently with the field testing, 
the toxicology studies necessary to in- 
sure safe usage and provide required 
data for the Sstablishment of a tol- 
erance under the Miller Amendment 
must be going forward. Initial tests 
are made on small laboratory animals 
to determine acute toxicity. 


The final steps in developing toxi- 
cological data to be correlated with 
expected residues are far more exten- 
sive. For determination of chronic 
toxicity, the animal studies will in- 
volve the feeding of rats for two 
years and one-year tests on larger 
animals (dogs or monkeys). Data are 
required to measure residues in 
meat and milk resulting from feeding 
forage crops that have been treated 
with pesticides. Feeding tests on beef 
and dairy cattle and sheep must be 
included to measure residue levels in 
animal tissue. Finally, continued ob- 
servation of exposed persons never 
ceases in order that protection of 
workers, formulators and consumers 
may be assured. If the test com- 
pound inherently has a high mamma- 
lian toxicity and is designed for 
usage on forage crops, these toxicity 
studies can be costly indeed. Toxicit 
costs for one single compound on which 


I have specific information approxi- 
mate $500,000. 


Essential to both toxicological stud- 
ies and the residue analysis data 
which are required for the establish- 
ment of a tolerance under the Miller 
Amendment is the development of a 

recise method of chemical analysis. 

he degree of precision required can 
best be appreciated if you will make 
a quick computation of residues meas- 
ured on the basis of an acre of land 
roducing one ton of forage which has 

n treated at the recommended dos- 
age of one-quarter pound per acre; 
and with the toxicant having a pro- 
—— tolerance of one-tenth part per 
million. 


Under these circumstances the 
maximum potential residue on the one 
ton of forage would be two ten-thous- 
andths of a pound. In those instances 
where it is found impossible to de- 
velop a chemical method accurate to 
this degree of fineness, bioassay tech- 
niques can be substituted. 


I stated earlier that I would expand 
the discussion insofar as residues re- 
sulting from the use of pesticides are 
concerned. 


This problem is not only affecting 
ror present operations, but as the 
iller Amendment controls become 


fully implemented in the 1957 season, 
both you and your growers will be 
confronted with the necessity of ad- 
justing pest control practices in a 
manner that insures compliance with 
the new regulations. 


Bear in mind that under this legis- 
lation the chemical industry has been 
obligated both in developing new pes- 
ticides and qualifying established com- 
mercial products for tolerances to 
make separate determinations of resi- 
dues for each compound, for each crop, 
for each application method It has 
been necessary to replicate all of these 
tests 4 to 5 times in order to adjust 
for regional differences in climate, 
soils and horticultural practices. In 
many instances it has been necessary 
to make residue analyses on a state 
basis in order to obtain use recom- 
mendations. 


The work involved can be appreci- 
ated only by outlining a typical case. 
Let’s spell it out with a single crop. 
Let’s take spinach, which is certainly 
important to canners. To test one 
pesticide in only one region or state 
test plots would be established either 
in cooperation with the land grant 
college of the technical staff of one 
of your companies. Plots one-tenth 
acre in size would be planted. The 
formulated toxicant would be accu- 
rately applied at several dosage levels, 
each replicated three to five times. A 
control (or untreated) plot would be 
established for each replicate. Sam- 
ples would be harvested 1, 3, 7, 14 
and 28 days after treatment. Two- 
pound samples would then be com- 
posited from each dosage level and 
each harvest interval together with a 
4-pound sample from each check plot. 
The purpose of the large check sample 
is to provide material for analysis of 
the untreated crop and make recovery 
determination. Thus to conduct this 
one test, residue analyses would have 
— be made on a minimum of 54 sam- 
ples. 


This problem has taxed the analyt- 
ical facilities of both industry and 
the land grant colleges to almost the 
breakpoint. Costs have been stagger- 
ing. It has been further complicated 
by the fact that only a limited num- 
ber of our experiment stations are 

uipped with either personnel or fa- 
cilities to undertake this work. 


I certainly hope that I am not 
leaving with you the impression that 
this forum has been utilized to relate 
what might be regarded as a “blow- 
by-blow description of the trials and 
tribulations of the agricultural chem- 
istry industry.” If so, it would indeed 
be unfortunate. 


Our past experience and a knowl- 
edge of the outline problems presently 
confronting us combine to assist in 
both short- and long-range planning. 


Some conclusions are immediately ap- 
parent; first, it is certainly the re- 
sponsibility of the chemical companies 
interested in the development and sale 
of pesticidal compounds to underwrite 
all toxicological and residue analyses 
work required to qualify their prod- 
ucts for registration, recommenda- 
tions and use. 


Secondly, you in your industry will 
always be confronted with the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining controls on 
your consumer products. To do this, 
each of your companies (or possibly 
groups of them on a ~~ ey basis) 
will have to establish adequate labora- 
tory facilities with the necessary tech- 
nicians. 


Costs of raw material controls, how- 
ever, need not be exorbitant and can, 
with sound planning, be fully amor- 
tized. 


Your control laboratory staff, work- 
ing in cooperation with your field- 
men and taking full advantage of the 
research and testing programs of the 
chemical industry and your state ex- 
periment stations, should insure closer 
processor-grower relationships. You 
will vrobably find it advantageous to 
develop a policy of issuing definite 
specifications to your growers as to 
what pesticides should be used and 
— spray schedules should be fol- 
owed. 


Supervision of the pesticide prac- 
tices of your growers, coupled with 
adequate control facilities, should in- 
sure to your industry a higher quality 
pack. Therefore, since your washing 
and cooking procedures minimize or 
eliminate all raw product residues 
found in permissible quantities, a 
— significant sales advantage 
should result for your products. 


The revolution we have seen during 
the past decade in farming practices 
and the advances achieved in canning 
technology and nutrition have resulted 
from cooperative research between 
your industry, the chemical industry 
and the federal and state agencies. 
This effort must be continued and 
expanded at all levels, utilizing every 
available facility to the fullest ex- 
tent possible. 


Together we will inevitably have to 
urge expansion of the educational 
institutions on which we must de- 
to supply technical man-power 
or continued growth. 


We should individuall 
tively support the Agricultural Re- 
search Institute which can make a 
most effective contribution to guiding 
future research. 


and collec- 


Through this coordination of effort 
I am confident that your industry and 
mine will prosper and continue to 
make a major contribution to the 
public welfare. 


— 
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The facts and figures to be pre- 
sented here are the result of un- 
biased research conducted by BBDO. 

Among the more than 140 clients 
served by our 16 offices in the U. 8. 
and Canada are many who distribute 
their products throuch food stores. 
In order for us to keep abreast of 
marketing trends and thus to serve 
our clients better, our Marketing and 
Research Departments make periodic 
studies of various food industry op- 
erations. 


yo | the past few years, BBDO’s 
food staff has presen for the bene- 
fit of the food industry such studies 
as non-food items in grocery shop- 
ping, the male influence in grocery 
shopping, what consumers think about 
store operations, and why women se- 
lect and shop in any one particular 
grocery store. 

In all these studies, BBDO's pur- 
* is to report what the consumers 
o or do not do on a factual basis. 
Their “reasons why” and “how” are 
often explored, and no attempt is 
made to editorialize or slant the ma- 
terial one way or another. The find- 
ings in each study are presented in 
a manner that permits one to draw 
his own conclusions. 

Why was this study of trading 
stamps made? 


Through the past 60 years, cash 
discount stamps, premium coupons, 
and continuing premium plans have 
been a part of various retailers’ com- 
petitive weapons. In some sections 
of the United States these sales hy- 
— have been used to a very 
arge extent, and in others, hardly at 
all. In the past year, however, with 
the rate of sales increases slowing 
down for the first time since World 
War II, many food store operators 
turned to trading stamps as a pro- 
motional tool. 


It has been generally agreed that 
the first store to offer stamps in a 
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community usually gains extra at 
the start. When all store give stamps, 
—1 initial advantage may be nulli- 


BBDO wanted to learn just what 
the consumers did when this general 
type of promotion was offered by re- 
tail stores in a given trading area. 
This study is the resultant report of 
consumers’ trading stamp collectin 
habits in Syracuse and the surround- 
ing towns in Onondaga County, New 
York. This is how this study was 
made: 

A mail questionnaire was sent to 
1,000 housewife members of BBDO’s 
Onondaga Consumer Research Panel 
during the month of June, 1956. Com- 
ple questionnaires were received 
from 880, an 88 percent return. The 
questionnaire was divided in two sec- 
tions—blue for those who do not save, 
and white for those who de save 
stamps and other store distributed 
premium credit plans. 

We did not ask questions that call 
for consumers’ opinions of future ac- 
tions such as, “Would you continue 
shopping if your present store dis- 
continued stamps,” or leading ques- 
tions such as, “Do you think prices 
in stores giving stamps are higher, 
lower, or same as in those not giving 
stamps,” or another loaded question 
like “Do you feel you are paying ex- 
tra for stamps or whether they are 
a gift?” 

The consumer panel is a repre- 
sentative group of families living in 
Onondaga County in central New 
York State. It combines in one area 
S all strata of community 
iving. Syracuse, as its hub, is rep- 
resentative of a large city. On its 
outskirts, there are towns and villages 
which reflect suburban living. Then, 
beyond the suburbs, there are smaller 
towns and farming communities, 
which are typical of U. S. rural 
areas. Thus, in addition to bein 
representative in a geographica 
sense, these families form a cross- 
section of the nation’s population ac- 


cording to family size, age, income and 
education. 


This report shows that 20 percent 
of the housewives do not save trad- 
ing stamps or other premium credits, 
and that 80 percent do save! 

As a means of verification, ques- 
tionnaires were sent to a separate 
sample of nel members living in 
New York State (exclusive of metro- 
politan New York). The results ob- 
tained from this group did not, in any 
case, vary significantly from the 
Onondaga panel findings. For ex- 
aniple, in New York State 85 percent 
of housewives said they saved. 

Here are the reasons even by the 
20 percent for not saving trading 
stamps or other premium credits. 
(The totals exceed 100 percent be- 
cause of multiple reasons given by 
the housewives) : 


42 percent stamps not given at the 
store where I trade (this is by far 
the biggest reason). 

14 percent nuisance, bother, incon- 
venience, not worthwhile. 


13 percent too many needed and 
too long a time to get anything worth- 
while. 

12 percent prices higher. Cost of 
stamps passed on to consumer. Prefer 
to buy at saving. 

8 percent don’t regularly trade at 
stores offering them, don’t have 
enough to bother with. 

3 percent too many different kinds 
of stamps. 

2 percent some — only on request, 
store forgets to give stamps. 


10 percent no particular reason 


given. 


Of those who do not save now, al- 
most half have saved premium ered- 
its in the past. This group, represent- 
ing 9 percent of the total panel, have 
discontinued the saving of stamps and 
other premium credits. And these 
are the reasons they gave for dis- 
continuing: 


27 percent say it “takes too long 
to save to be of value.” 


12 percent store discontinued 
stamps. 
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9 percent too much bother, nuisance. 
9 percent cost of coupons was 
passed on to consumer. 

no longer trade in store 
handling them. 

8 percent do not trade regularly 
in store offering stamps. 

6 percent moved to another place; 
stamps no good in new location. 


5 percent store out of business. 


4 percent stamps were lost, mis- 
placed or destroyed. 


4 — did not accumulate 
enough. 


4 percent too many different kinds 
of stamps. 

3 percent husband — 77 does not 
consider stamps worthwhile. 


3 percent lost interest. 

3 percent restricts freedom of se- 
lection of stores. 

25 percent miscellaneous reasons 
(1 percent or less). 


When we asked how long it had 
been since they last saved premium 
credits, here’s what they said: 13 
percent less than 1 year, 23 percent 
one year, 28 percent two years, 9 
percent three years, 8 percent four 
to ten years, 8 percent more than ten 
ears, and 3 percent indefinite, don't 

now or not reported. 

Next we checked to see if the a 
of the housewife or the size of the 
family income were factors in sav- 
ing or not saving. It would seem 
that younger women tend to be more 
active in saving trading stamps and 
other premium credits. It's inter- 
esting to note the increased per- 
centage of people in the older age 
brackets who never have saved. 

When we looked at the family in- 
come, we noted that among those with 
$5,000 and over incomes, there was 
a considerable drop in the saving of 

remium credits. About one out of 
four of the highest income group 
have discontinued saving premium 
credits and one out of five have never 
saved. 

Among those housewives who save 
over half save more than one type of 
premium credit plan: 43 percent save 
1, 34 percent save 2, 16 percent save 
3, and 5 percent save 4 or more plans. 

Besides the 80 percent of house- 
wives who save, these other members 
of the family save: 59 percent hus- 
bands, 12 percent sons, 6 percent 
other male members of family, 14 
percent daughters, and 9 percent 
other female members of family. 

When it comes to the length of 
time housewives have saved, it should 
be noted that, despite the tremendous 
growth of premium credit plans in 
the past year, four out of five of 
those saving have done so for over 
one year. 

Here’s where housewives obtained 
their premium credits: 75 percent 
got credits from a food store, 75 


percent from a gasoline station, 25 
percent from a variety store or 5 
and 10, 17 percent from a hardware 
store, 13 percent from a dry cleaner 
or laundry, 9 percent from a drug 
store, 2 percent from an auto dealer, 
and 14 percent from other sources 
such as department store, dry goods 
store, gift and card shop, shoe store, 
barber shop, ice cream store, chil- 
dren's store, clothing store, lumber 
yard, paint and wallpaper store, dress 
store, oil dealer, florist, men’s wear, 
coal dealer, jeweler, dairy, camera 
shop, shoe repair shop, or specialty 
shop. 

By the way, there was even a 
funeral parlor listed in the Syracuse 
aper on March 22 as giving stamps. 
appily, none of the panel members 
reported getting any stamps from this 
source! 

One of the points we were inter- 
ested in checking was whether or 
not the stores giving out stamps, 
etc. do so automatically with each 
urchase, or whether the customer 
as to ask for the stamps or other 
premium credits. 

73 percent of the housewives say 
food stores give premium credits 
automatically, 18 percent on request, 
5 percent say both. 

65 percent say hardware stores give 
automatically, 28 percent on request, 
only 1 percent say both. 

62 percent say gasoline stations 
give automatically, 30 percent on re- 
quest, 3 percent say both. 

52 percent say dry cleaners and 
laundries give automatically, 44 per- 
coms say on request, 1 percent say 

th. 


39 percent say drug stores give 
automatically, 52 percent say on re- 
quest, 8 percent say both. 

32 percent say variety stores give 
automatically, 50 percent say on re- 
quest, none say both. 

Among the housewives who save, 
trading stamps accounted for 75 per- 
cent of the total plans mentioned. 
Coupons or premium certificates ac- 
counted for 21 percent. Cash-register 
tapes and sales slips accounted for 
3 percent. 

Of the 75 percent who save trad- 
ing stamps, here are the kinds of 
trading stamps saved: 84 percent 
save S & H Green, 19 percent Triple 
S Blue, 18 percent Red (unspecified), 
13 percent National Red, 4 percent 
Reliable Red Scissor, 3 percent Family 
Discount, 3 percent Consumer Profit- 
Sharing, 3 percent green (unspe- 
cified), 2 percent Double M Green, 
1 percent World Green, 1 percent 
Cooperative Green, 1 percent blue 
(unspecified), 2 percent all others. 

Of the 21 percent who save coupons, 
90 reent save Loblaw Premium 
Certificates, 7 percent account for 
all other mentions, with 3 percent 
not reported. 
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While of the 3 percent who save 
cash-register tapes or sales slips no 
store names were given, I can fill 
you in one one name, that of a dry 
cleaner, Wilkins Castle, who made 
a deal with the W. T. Grant Company 
to have them give a credit toward 
purchases at Grants. Each of the 
cleaner’s sales slips were rubber 
stamped on the back, “Keep this re- 
ceipt. It is worth . . . toward the 
purchase of merchandise at any W. 
T. Grant stores in Syracuse. Not 
valid after 90 days.” 


After learning what types of stamps 
and premium credits the housewives 
of the Syracuse trading area save, 
we asked about the catalogs they 
had in the house. It’s interesting 
to see that 45 percent of those who 
save had 1 catalog, 27 percent had 
2, 7 percent had 3, 1 percent had 4 
or more, and surprisingly enough, 
20 percent had none! 

As might be expected, percentages 
of catalogs for each premium credit 
plan ran about in the same order as 
the plans the housewives saved. Since 
there were more than one catalog 
on hand in some homes, the total 
exceeds 100 percent. 


60 percent S & H Green, 25 percent 
Loblaw Premium Certificates, 13 per- 
cent Triple S Blue, 7 percent red 
(unspecified), 5 percent National Red, 
3 percent Family Discount, 2 percent 
Double M Green, 2 percent Reliable 

Scissor, 2 percent Consumer 
Profit-Sharing, 2 percent green (un- 
specified), 1 percent blue (unspeci- 
fied), 1 percent cash-register tapes 
and sales slips. World Green, Coop- 
erative Green, and United Trading 
were all in less than 1 percent of 
homes. 

Well, so much for the types of 
premium credit plans saved. Next 
we were curious as to the shopping 
habits of those housewives who save. 
So we asked if they did all of their 
shopping in only those stores which 
gave stamps or had other premium 
credit plans, or whether they shopped 
in other stores of the same type. 

We found that in most cases, fewer 
than 3 out of 10 housewives shop at 
a store only if the store has a premium 
saving plan. And the highest per- 
centage was in dry cleaning and 
laundry establishments, with 38 per- 
cent shopped there only if a plan 
were offered. Gasoline stations were 
shopped by 31 percent, food stores 
by 13 percent, hardware stores by 13 
percent, drug stores by 4 percent, 
and variety stores 4 percent. 

Then we asked about shopping 
habits from the point of view of 
whether the housewife would shop 
away from her own neighborhood in 
order to get stamps and premium 
credits. We found that well over 
half of those saving stamps and 
premium credits shop at stores in 


their immediate neighborhood. The 
variation among types of stores was 
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slight, though food stores in the im- 
mediate neighborhood were shopped 
slightly less than the other types of 
stores. 


At this point we asked a question 
that might throw light as to how 
many people switch patronage from 
a store not giving stamps or pre- 
mium credits to one that does give 
them. To be specific, this is what 
we asked: 


“Have you ever stopped trading 
at one type of store or merchant to 
take advantage of a premium or 
credit plan at another store or mer- 
chant of the same type?” 


24 percent of those who save 
stamps, etc., said they have switched 

tronage, while 76 percent said they 
ave not switched. And, interest- 
ingly enough, when these replies were 
further analyzed by age and income 
of the housewives re were no 
significant variations. 


So that’s how the housewives who 
save premium credit plans do their 
shopping. 


Now let’s take a look at their re- 
demption habits and see what the 
— gets when she saves these 
credits. 


First, we asked how long has it 
been since premium credits were last 
redeemed. We find that nearly haif 
of housewives redeemed credits within 
the past six months. To be exact, 
45 percent redeemed within this 6- 
month period, 5 percent within 7 
to 11 months, 12 percent within 1 
year, 9 percent over 1 year, and 
29 percent were indefinite or did not 
know. This high percentage of “don’t 
know” includes those who have not 
yet saved sufficient credits to make 
a redemption. 


We also asked how long it will 
take to accumulate enough credits 
for the next gift or premium. Over 
half of housewives estimate they will 
have sufficient credits to make a re- 
demption during the next 6 months, 
41 percent said less than 6 months, 
12 percent said 6 months, 4 percent 
said 7 to 11 months, 6 percent said 1 
year, 3 percent said over 1 year, and 
— percent were indefinite or don't 

now. 


This is the only question in the 
entire survey which asked the re- 
spondent to give an estimate of 
future plans—or in other words— 
what she thinks she might do. And 
even in this case, she can count 
stamps, etc. on hand and measure 
them against the needed amount 
listed in the catalog. 


We next explored e matter of a 
housewife deciding ed of time on 
what premium or yift she wants. 
This might give an indication of the 
compulsion she was under to work 
toward a goal and to fill a stamp 
book, ete. as fast as she could. 


We found that only 19 reent 


had a specific gift or premium in 


mind when they started saving pre- 
mium credits, 80 percent had no gift 
in — while 1 percent did not re- 
po 


Here are the types of gifts or 
1 expected by the 19 percent: 
9 percent electric appliances, 18 
percent kitchen (can opener, 
salad set, shears, dishes), 12 percent 
aluminum lawn chairs, olding chairs 
and tables, 7 percent toys, wading 

I, 5 percent furniture, mirror, 
assock, etc., 5 reent Christmas 
gitts, 4 percent sheets, —＋ cases, 

percent other linen, spreads, 
curtains, etc., 4 percent other 


ienie 
supplies, 4 percent steam iron, 


per- 
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cent blanket, 4 percent picnic cooler, 
jug, 4 percent luggage, 3 percent 
sports equipment, golf balls, ete., 3 
percent tools, electric equipment, 2 
percent sleeping equipment, metal 
cot, chaise, 1 percent rugs, carpets, 
1 percent cash, 1 percent turn in for 
groceries, discounts, 1 percent camera, 
photo equipment, 1 percent books, 
encyclopedia, 20 percent all other, 
2 percent don’t know, haven't decided 
4 percent not reported, for a total of 
144 percent. 


We next asked whether they were 
satisfied with the last premium or 

ft received. 75 percent were sat- 
sfied, 23 percent gave no answer 
(most of these had not yet redeemed 
credits), and 2 percent said they were 
not satisfied. hen we analyzed this 
2 percent, we found the reasons given 
were mainly related to the quality 
of the merchandise selected. 


Typical reasons mentioned were: 
“article — built and useless;“ 
“was satisfied, but toaster price 
changed several dollars while I was 
saving: The china set was a second 


and can’t be completed with more 
stamps;” “Tried to get it three weeks 
earlier, they were out of stock... I 
wrote to (stamp company) and the 
filled the order;” and “I don’t thin 
it is very much compensation for 
about two years or more of trading 
at that particular store.” 


While I've read all these, the fact 
should not be overlooked that they 
represent a very very small fraction 
of the whole panel. 


And finally, we inquired as to the 
method used for redeeming the pre- 
mium credits. Here's what they said: 

4 percent redeem credits by mail, 
86 percent redeem credits at a store, 
2 percent redeem credits by other 
methods (these covered some wh re- 
deemed at the store where they re- 
ceived stamps as well as at regular 
redemption store), and 11 percent 
did not report (among these were 
some who had never yet accumulated 
enough stamps to make a redemp- 
tion). The total exceeds 100 percent 
because of multiple mentions. 


Then to the question of whether 
any cash was added to the premium 
credits when redeeming them for a 
gift, this was found: 


2 gave cash in addition to 
credits, 67 percent gave credits only, 
and 23 percent did not report—also 
includes non-redeemers. his total 
also exceeds 100 percent because of 
multiple mentions. 


And thus you have seen the report 
on how a representative group of New 
York State consumers react to trad- 
ing stamps and other premium credit 
plans. 


It is not my aim to make any pre- 
dictions on the final outcome or the 
fight for the consumer's patronage 
through the use of these incentives. 
Unfortunately, none of the three dif- 
ferent size crystal balls we use regu- 
larly in the advertising agency busi- 
ness fit the trading stamp situation. 


However, I can quote from the 
July 30 issue of the American Drug- 
iet magazine which pointed out that 
n New York State in 1953, 24.4 per- 
cent of the drug stores gave stamps 
while in 1956 22.4 percent gave them, 
a drop of 2 percent. This is the re- 
verse trend of drug stores nationally 
where 12.8 percent of all drug stores 
in the country gave stamps in 1953 
and 17.2 percent gave them in 1956. 


In the food field, the situation is 
obviously different. The July Pro- 
gressive Grocer says that in January, 
1955, some 19 percent of the coun- 
try’s supermarkets offered stamps. A 
year later in January, 1956, this grew 
to 33 percent. Today, an estimated 
40 percent of the markets have 
adopted stamps either voluntarily or 
to meet competition. 


The Super Market Institute's re- 
cent report, “The Industry Speaks,” 
says their member stores who gave 
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stamps had 17 percent gain in sales 
last year compared to an 11 percent 
gain by those members who are not 
stamp users. 

At Diek's Food Markets way down 
in Victoria, Texas, after 37 weeks of 
issuing Black Gold Stamps, they dis- 
continued giving them. In reply to 
a phone question, Mr. Dick said, “In 
the five weeks since they stopped 
i stamps he has felt no differ- 
ence. He added, “That goes for 
all trading stamps. They make no 


difference in business volume. I 
threw them out.” 

What is the answer? Well, here's 
another store operator's idea! We've 
figured out something different. We're 
going to sell the trading stamps and 
give the food away.” 

The material presented to you here 
will be printed in booklet form and 
should be ready in October. If you'd 
like me to send you a copy, just 
write to me at BBDO. 


The Food Store Spectacular 


By Marie Kiefer, 
Secretary-Manager, 
National Association 
of Retail Grocers 


I would like to tell you about what 
we believe will be the greatest and 
most effective promotion in food dis- 
tribution history. 

Saturday Evening Post and the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers 
have teamed up together in the first 
country-wide, first industry-wide mer- 
chandising program which cannot 
help but increase sales and profits 
for manufacturers, brokers, whole- 
salers and retailers. 


Right here I want to express deep 
and sincere appreciation to the Satur- 
day Evening Post for their important 
part in the program. It has been two 
years in planning, but, believe me, 
the Post has provided the food in- 
dustry with an opportunity that will 
“pay off” for everyone. 

The only descriptive terms which 
might fit the feature were such as 
—fabulous—fantastic—or “Spectacu- 
lar’—so the decision was made to 
call it “Food Store Spectacular.” 
There are two themes, however, and 
the one for food manufacturers is 
“Miracle Meals”—whereas the theme 
for nonfoods will be “Miracle Mar- 
keting.” 

Retailers, as you know, are hun- 
gry for ideas for display, merchan- 
dising and promotion. They tie in 
with products like the Roundup and 
Spring Garden Sale, they tie in with 
‘ndustry activities like National Baby 
Week and National Cheese Month, 
and now here is one that all can rally 
behind to sell more food and grocery 
products to more people, and one 
in which the entire industry can 
participate and benefit from. 


First, we made an announcement 
to canners, manufacturers, proces- 
sors, etc., and their agencies so their 
participation could be included in 
their 1957 budgets. This participa- 
tion is a “package” including the 
following: 


1. Advertising in the special “Spec- 
tacular” section of Saturday Evening 
Post, September 14, 1957, issue. 


2. Advertising in the August 1957 
issue of NARGUS Bulletin which 
will be the special “Spectacular” 
number. 

8. Participation in the point-of-sale 
material in at least 100, stores. 


In addition, there are many plus 
values to participants. These include, 
among others, the following: 


1. Mention in NARGUS advertis- 
ing in the Post—the feature copy 
which will open the special section 
—and this copy will be aimed to 
build prestige for the entire indus- 
try! 

2. Frequent announcements to the 
trade on all participating canners, 
manufacturers, processors, and other 
suppliers, and their products to be 
featured in the Post and in the point- 
of-sale material. 


3. Mention of products and par- 
ticipants in meetings all over the 
country. These will include meet- 
ings of retailers’ regular local get- 


togethers and state conventions, meet- 
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ings of wholesalers, brokers, volun- 
tary groups, cooperatives, and so on. 

4. Tie-in editorial material in more 
than 40 local and state association- 
owned magazines. 

5. Advertising the Post and NAR- 
GUS in many trade publications, 
such as that already used by Sat- 
urday Evening Post in Food Business 
and Food Field Reporter. 

6. Advertising in NARGUS Bulle- 
tin to alert retailers and maintain 
— support and participa- 

on. 

7. Newspaper supplements offered 
to all leading newspapers throughout 
the country for local tie-ins and for 
information—again a pres- 
tige builder. 

8. Mat services—featuri tie-in 
mats on “Miracle Meals” and “Mira- 
cle Marketing” for retailers to use 
in their own advertising copy. 

9. Contests among associations— 
retailers—and suppliers—tied in with 
participation in the “Spectacular.” 

10. Special NARGUS convention 
tie-in with the “Spectacular” will in- 
clude features in the business pro- 
gram, the exhibit, and the entertain- 
ment program. I am told there may 
be beauty contests to select “Miss 
Spectacular of 1957“ from among 
the young ladies who will be in charge 
of exhibits at Navy Pier in Chicago. 


There are many more phases to 
the program than it is possible to 
mention in these few moments, but 
I believe the above gives you an idea 
of the size and scope of the feature. 

Now for the retailer participation. 
First, we begin with the NARGUS 
membership of nearly 70,000 owners 
who operate over 100,000 establish- 
ments doing approximately $20 bil- 
lion in volume. They are bound to- 
gether in 418 local and state associa- 
tions in 39 states. 

These retailers, many of whom 
have already pledged complete store- 
wide participation, will get informa- 
tion and materials from their associa- 
tions, wholesalers, voluntary groups, 
cooperatives, wagon jobbers, brokers, 
manufacturers, canners, and just 
about everybody in the industry. 

Retailers are most anxious to par- 
ticipate. Especially are they pleased 
with the following: 


1. The advance announcements and 
planning which give them an oppor- 
tunity to work it into their promo- 
tion schedules, always set up from 
60 to 90 days ahead of time. 

2. The program has a complete 
cycle—namely, products, advertising, 
display, promotion, point-of-sale ma- 
terial, merchandising and complete 
industry-wide interest. 

3. They realize that with every 
branch of the industry participating, 
their wholesale 1 as well as 
their stores, will have ample of the 
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roducts featured in the nationwide, 
ndustry-wide program so no cus- 
tomer need be disappointed, and no 
one in the food promotion, processing 
and distribution industry will be 
slighted. 


To give you an idea of the already 
expressed interest in the program, 
Gerritt Vander Hooning of Van's 
Food Department Store in Holland, 
Mich. 1 “It is a terrific program 
because it has so many of the phases 
often missing in manufacturers’ pro- 
grams, since advertising and mer- 
— 2 point-of-sale material, 
supplier interest and publicity inter- 
est are involved.” 


Richard Long of Food Centers in 
Quiney, III., says: “We plan to ge 
all out on the ‘Spectacular’, not only 
making it a store-wide feature but 
city-wide as well.” And right here 
‘ou would probably like to know that 
ood Centers in Quincy represents the 
lion’s share of the total food business 
in the county in which their stores 
are located. 


And W. H. Crawford of El Monte, 
Calif., operator of the largest country 


Officers of other trade associations 
elected at their annual meetings 
during the Convention period are: 


CANNING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
ASSOCIATION 


President—C. K. Wilson, Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp., San Jose, 
Calif.; vice president—John C. Swif 
White Cap — a subsidiary o 
Continental Can Co., Inc., Chicago; 
secretary-treasurer—W. b. Lewis, 
23 D. C. (all continued in 


Tue Forty NINERS 


President—David 8. Nay, Wm. J. 
Stange Co., Chicago; vice president— 
Frank S. Langsenkamp, F. H. Lang- 
senkamp Company, Indianapolis; sec- 
cretary-treasurer—Edward E. Judge, 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 
(all continued in office). 


NATIONAL Foop BROKERS ASSOCIATION 


National chairman—George E. Dill- 
worth, Kierce & Dillworth, Inc., De- 
troit; first vice chairman—Sloan Me- 
Crea, Earl V. Wilson Company, 


store in the world says: “This com- 

lete industry-wide promotion is more 
han ‘Spectacular.’ We are in it with 
both feet, it will not only be a fea- 
ture in our large store but in our 
small stores as well, and with the 
tremendous interest and support of 
all the industry, the various associa- 
tions, and the Saturday Evening 
Post, it just can't help but be a sure- 
fire winner.” 


Herbert T. Webb of Red & White 
Corporation wrote: “Rest assured 
that Red & White will back the 
‘Spectacular’ to the limit. NARGUS 
and the Post are to be congratulated 
on this worth-while effort.’ 

Henry Kind of Cooperative Food 
Distributors of America said, at a 
meeting of Independent Food Distrib- 
utors Council: “You can count on 
CFDofA's support all the way down 
the line. This is a promotion to 
add, in very great measure, to the 
continued growth of the individual 
food retailer—and again I assure you 
of our complete support and follow- 
through.” 

The Mid-Valley (Calif. 


associa- 
tion, which normally hol 


a food 


Officers Elected by Other Associations 


Miami; second vice chairman—Arthur 
G. Curren, Jr., Arthur G. Curren Co., 
Boston; third vice chairman—R. W. 
Madden, R. W. Madden Company, At- 
lanta; member-at-large—H. G. Alex- 
ander, Jr., Alexander-Spaulding Com- 
pany Houston; treasurer—H. Wayne 
larke, Walter Leaman Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; president—Watson Rogers, 
Washington, D. C. (reelected). 


NATIONAL PRESERVERS ASSOCIATION 


President—-Paul Smucker, The J. M. 
Smucker Company, Orrville Ohio; 
vice presiden oseph A. Raphael, 
Louis Sherry Preserves, Inc., Long 
Island City, V., and J. S. Phillips, 
Puritan reserve Company, San 
Francisco, Calif.; treasurer— John C. 
F te, Chester C. F te Co., Or- 
— Fla.; executive v president 
Richard F. Curry, Washington, 
D. C. (all re-elected). 


Ob GuaRD Society 


President—H. J. Barnes, Kaysville 
Canning Corp., Kavsville. Utah; first 
vice president—Sidnev B. . 


Illinois Canning Co., Hoopeston, 


show in April, has postponed the 1957 
event to September to tie it in with 
the Spectacular. 


These are just a few of the exam- 
ples of interest evidenced throughout 
the country, and now we bespea 
interest and cooperation of each of 
you here, all members of your As- 
sociation not present, and of the 
Association itself. 


And last, let me tell you that this 
is not a “one time shot.” It is the 
beginning of a long-term program— 
a feature to be staged year after 
| increased sales and profits 
or a 


Before you leave here I hope you 
will accept the invitation extended 
by our President, W. H. Crawford, 
and send the acceptance forms along 
to him. 

I would like to have Carl Caldas 
of Saturday Evening Post show you 
some slides to spell out further the 
value and the extent of the program. 


At this point, Carl Caldas of Satur- 

y Evening Post showed slides il- 
lustrating the value and extent of 
the program.) 


second vice president—Nicholas J. 
Janson, Nicholas J. Janson Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; secretary-treasurer— 
John Dingee, Can Manufacturers In- 
stitute, New York City. 


YounGc Guarp Sociery 


President—C, J. Tomes, Green 
Giant Company, Beaver Dam, Wis.; 
first vice president—George H. Hors- 
ley, The Horsley Co., Ogden, Utah; 
second vice president—Tyrus R. 
Young, Chas. G. Summers, Jr., Inc., 
New Freedom, Pa.; secretary-treas- 
urer—Herb Shek, ii. 8. Crocker Co., 
Inc., Baltimore, Md. (reelected) ; re- 
cording secretary—Arthur Judge, The 
Canning Trade, Baltimore, (re- 
elected). 


ASSOCIATION OF CANNERS STATE AND 
REGIONAL SECRETARIES 


President—Warren R. Spangle, In- 
diana Canners Association, melee. 
ville, Ind.; vice president—Jack 
Grey, Pennsylvania Canners Associa- 
tion, York, Pa.; secretary-treasurer— 
Robert J. Marsh, Canners 
California, San Francisco, Calif. 
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By Carlos Campbell, 
Executive Secretary, 
National Canners Association 


It is my honor to welcome you here 
today to help us celebrate the Golden 
Anniversary of the National Canners 
Association. Our second 50 years be- 
2 with January of this year. Janus 
s known best for his ability to look 
both backward and forward. Thus, 
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Fiftieth Anniversary Greetings 


when starting out on our second half- 
century it is appropriate that we do 
a little looking in both directions. 
Since “Looking Ahead” is the theme 
of this Convention, I want to spend 
most of the few minutes allotted to 
me look'ng in that direction. It neces- 
sarily follows, however, that one must 
draw on the experience of the past 
when attempting to predict the future. 
Fifty years is a long time. In fact, 
I can neither see that far behind me 


nor can I visualize what the year 
2007 will bring. Thus I prefer to 
narrow my range to that period of 
the past with which I have had most 


ef my contacts with the canning in- 
dustry, and to a period of equal 
length extended into the future. 

We have, during the past two 
decades, witnessed very significant 
changes in our nation’s economy, and 
the canning industry has kept pace 
with those changes. In fact, in some 
resnects it has met the challenge of 
change in as spectacular a manner 
as have other better known segments 
of our economy. 

Food is America’s largest industry. 
More money is spent in the produc- 
tion, processing and distribution of 
food than on any other human need. 
It is more than double that of the sec- 
ond largest—the automobile industry. 
Of the $70 billion spent for food, 
roughly $40 billion is spent on prep- 
aration, distribution, etc. Thus well 
over half of the nation’s food bill is 
for service. Furthermore, that per- 
centage has increased in proportion 
to the increase in consumer expend- 


A. EDWARD BROWN, Michigan Fruit Canners, Inc., Benton 
Harbor, Mich. ; 1957 President of N.C.A. 


able income. It dees not take any 

great amount of wisdom to predict 
that this trena toward a larger per- 
centage of the consumer's food dollar 
being spent for service will continue. 
It is equally as sound to conclude that 
the wen of that service must keep 
pace with such increased expendi- 
tures. 


I should like to be more specific 
in this analysis by using one or two 
illustrations. All of you are familiar 
with the fact that fruits and vege- 
tables are used far more extensively 
in the diet today than they were 20 
years ago. That is in part a reflec- 
tion of the trend toward greater 
mechanization of jobs with corre- 
spondingly less physical energ - 
quired for most work. It is also a 
result of a broader dissemination of 
information on nutrition as sponsored 
by the government and educational 
institutions. While most people are 
aware of this increase in the per 
capita consumption of fruits and N. 
tables, few realize that most of the 
increase has been in the processed 
form. 

That fact is graphically illustrated 
by the accompanying charts. Every- 
one knows that the population in- 
crease has been phenomenal and it 
is predicted that the trend will con- 
tinue, resulting in a population by 
1975 of 200 million people. The pro- 
duction of fruits for the fresh market 
kept pace with the population increase 
up to 1947. For the past ten years, 
however, there has been a very definite 
and significant decrease in the con- 
sumer’s use of fresh fruits. Pro- 
duction and consumption of canned 
fruits, however, has increased at a 
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rate greatly in excess of population 
increase. 


The vegetable story is substantially 
the same but the advantage to the 
canned is not quite so pronounced. 
Consumption of fresh vegetables has 
more than kept ee with the increase 
in — 4 ut has fallen con- 
siderably behind the increase in the 
use of canned vegetables. 


Will the next 20 years show the 
same pattern of consumption as that 
of the past two decades? The an- 
swer lies in large part in the diag- 
nosis of the reasons for the con- 
sumption pattern from 1936 to 1956. 
This was a period of increasing food 
prices, resulting principally from the 
greatest increase in labor costs for 
any like period in history. Canned 
food prices have also reflected higher 
labor costs but the canning industry 
has been able to increase the pro- 
ductivity of labor relatively more 
than a number of other industries, 
and thus hold labor costs down to 
some extent. Furthermore, the greater 
economies in processing and distribu- 
tion of food through canning have 
been an important factor and its 
effect is particularly pronounced dur- 
ing periods of increased labor costs. 
Only the edible portions of fruits 
and vegetables go to market when 
they are canned. Thus, there is no 
labor cost in handling, transporting, 
retailing of the waste portions. 0 
illustrate, roughly 50 percent of the 
weight of fruits consists of skins, 
seeds, cores, etc. and is thus left be- 
hind when fruits are canned. This 
is true also of tomatoes. In many 
other vegetables the percentage is 
even greater. In the case of corn, the 
husk, cobs and other waste amounts 
to about 75 percent. Thus the eco- 
nomic waste in handling of the in- 
edible portions of these crops is 
avoided when they are canned. Fur- 
thermore the economy of the canned 
roduct is further revealed by the 
act that the preparation, cleaning, 
cooking, etc. is handled at the fac- 
tory instead of the kitchen. 


These production economies have 
consistently been reflected in retail 
prices with the result that the advance 
in consumer prices of canned fruits 
and vegetables has been considerably 
less than has been the increase the 
consumer has had to pay for the 
fresh product. Retail prices of 
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canned fruits and vegetables during 
1956 were only a little over 1% times 
as high as they were 20 years ago 
whereas the level of retail prices of 
fresh fruits and vegetables was 2% 
times the 1936 price. 


We accept the thesis that the house- 
wife is a smart buyer and that she 
knows how to stretch her food dollar 
so that she will have a maximum left 


over from the take-home pay to bey 
some of those other thin whi 
women like to have. And I think you 
will agree that it is fair to assume 
that they are seldom fooled for lo 
in their evaluation of the quality 
prowess for which they are spending 
heir money. Certainly one has rea- 
son to conclude that a 20-year record 
registering a constant upward trend 
in a per capita purchase and use of 
canned fruits and vegetables reflects 
sound values. 


The economies in production and 
distribution of canned foods are basic 
and will continue. Furthermore, we 
assume that the housewife will be- 
come an even smarter food buyer as 
more and more avail themselves of 
the opportunity to read your columns. 
The pattern of food pee durin 
the next 20 years will tend to reflec 
the trend of the past two decades and 
by 1975 this country will have become 
a nation of processed food consumers. 


Changing Concepts in Nutrition 


By C. A. Elvehjem, Head, 
Department of Biochemistry, 
University of Wisconsin 


The science of nutrition has been 
very productive and I imagine the 
reason it has been so successful is 
that it is a relatively new science and 
has been dynamic in nature. As a sci- 
ence grows older there is a greater 
tendency for rigidity in our thinking 
and approach. However, if we are 
to secure the greatest benefits from 
the science of nutrition and the appli- 
cation of its findings, we must be 
ready to accept the changing condi- 
tions under which we live. 


Numerous attempts have been made 
to explain what we mean by nutrition 
and to outline the problems which 
need our attention. For our purpose 
today, we might go back to a state- 
ment made by C. G. King of The Nu- 
trition Foundation just ten years 
ago: 


“In brief we want to find what 
quantity of each of the forty or more 
essential nutrients is required for 

nutrition, how each nutrient 
unctions inside the body, how each 
can be used to protect human and ani- 
mal health, and how each can be 
measured accurately, either as it 
functions in the y or as it comes 
into being on a farm and later takes 
its course through a modern factory.” 


We have all been fascinated by the 
rapid strides made in the discove 
identification, isolation, and synthes 
of many of the forty essential nutri- 
ents mentioned. It has taken a little 
greater effort and somewhat longer 
time to determine the quantitative 
requirements of each of these nutri- 
ents in the animal body, especially in 


the human being and also to deter- 
mine — 2 the distribution of 
these nutrients in all of our foodstuffs. 
In fact, some of us have spent con- 
siderable time and effort in u 
work in these areas, Some of us 
hoped that nutrition would be greatly 
simplified if we could list on one side 
of the ledger the requirements and on 
the other side the amount of each 
nutrient supplied by different foods. 
Furthermore, we have experienced 
considerable satisfaction in the fact 
that many of the nutrients have be- 
come available in pure form at rela- 
tively low cost so that deficient diets 
can be supplemented with relative 
ease 


Age about ten years ago, Profes- 
sor E. B. Hart emphasized certain 
caution in the field of nutrition in the 
following words, “Perhaps there will 
be no greater stumbling block to the 
successful use of the chemist’s tables 
than the acceptability of a food by 
the consumer. He must like the com- 
binations no matter how rich the ma- 
terial may be in specific and necessary 
nutrients.” Since this was written 
during the war period when we were 
encountering some shortage of food, 
he went on to say, “Surely in civilian 
life and where free choice of foods 
will again prevail, the distasteful can 

replaced by the tasteful and yet 
2 amply the essential nutri- 
ents.” 


In more recent years we have given 
greater consideration to food and have 
come to use the term “food and nutri- 
tion.” We have the Food and Nutri- 
tion Board of the National Research 
Council and we have the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. This term 
indicates that we must recognize two 
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important sections of nutrition, first 
the production and handlin of food 
and second, the utilization of this food 
in natural or modified form for opti- 
mum health. We have seen tremen- 
dous advances in the production of 
better food through improved plants 
and animals, through better fertiliza- 
tion of plants and better feeding of 
animals, through improved methods of 
handling and harvesting our food 
products, through improved methods 
of processing, and finally, improved 
methods of merchandising. We have 
today in this country a 60 to 70 bil- 
lion dollar food industry. We have 
won the battle between population in- 
crease and food supply in this coun- 
try, although unfortunately this is 
not true in the rest of the world. 
Are we capable of using these foods 
and our 4-44 of nutrition 
to the best advantage in maintaining 
optimum health for all people in all 
age groups and under all conditions 
of stress? I still believe that most of 
our effort can be divided into two 
categories; namely, studies on the re- 
quirements for different nutrients and 
second, the determination of these nu- 
trients in our food supply. I realize 
that different outlines may be used, 
for example, the Nutritional Research 
Advisory Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recently called 
for work in the following areas: bet- 
ter ways of measuring the availabil- 
ity to the body of the nutrients in 
foods; studies on how one essential 
element in a food may affect other 
elements; uniform ways of evaluating 
palatibility of foods; and studies on 
food wastes. Each of these questions 
can readily be studied under the two 
larger questions which I raised. I 
suppose we never can answer the nu- 


tritional requirements for each human 
being in any particular period of his 
life time. owever, certain basic 
concepts can certainly be established 
which may help us to a considerable 
extent. 

In our efforts to establish require- 
ments for individual nutrients we 
have tended to neglect the relation- 
ship between nutrients or as indicated 
earlier how one essential element in 
food may affect other elements. We 
know, for example, we cannot estab- 
lish the vitamin D requirement of the 
human betas without taking into con- 
sideration the calcium and phosphorus 
relationships in the diet. We cannot 
establish the vitamin B-6 requirement 
without taking into consideration the 
level of protein or more specifically 
the level of certain amino acids in the 
diet. Even more important are such 
broad relationships as the effect of 
the type of carbohydrate on the pro- 
tein requirement of an animal. Briefly 
in our own laboratory, we find that a 
level of protein at 9 percent fed with 
starch gives as good response in ani- 
mals as 13 percent of protein, when 
fed with sucrose. More recently we 
have found that the level of fat in the 
diet, perhaps the kind of fat, may 
significantly affect the protein re- 
quirement. It is also becoming ap- 
parent that the requirement of in- 
dividual amino acids is affected by the 
level of other amino acids supplied in 
the diet. 

These results are not discouraging 
because it is more and more evident 
that when the requirements are met 
through a reasonable combination of 
natural foods these abnormal relation- 
ships do not exist. However, such in- 
formation is very important to ac- 
cumulate since with our improved 
technology we may modify foods or 
fortify foods in a manner in which 
abnormal relationships may develop. 
It would be unfortunate in light of 
modern developments in nutrition if 
certain serious imbalances would de- 
velop because of our enthusiasm to 
use the latest developments in tech- 
nology. Certainly we should use these 
new developments, but we should ob- 
tain complete knowledge before we 
apply them on a large scale. I men- 
tioned a few interrelationships of 
significance in nutrition. It is impor- 
tant to emphasize that in studying 
these relationships we need to use the 
food as consumed in practice. Thus 
if we are to measure the effect of 
starch on protein utilization we need 
to relate the type of starch to that 
present in prepared foods. If we are 
to study the effect of the kind of fat 
in protein metabolism or in sterol 
metabolism, we must relate the spe- 
cific fat used to the fat which is avail- 
able to the consumer. 

The area of food assays comes much 
closer to the group present here to- 
day. You all remember that the 
canning industry was subject not so 
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many years 


to certain criticisms 
because of the possible deleterious 


effects of the canning process on cer- 
tain nutrients. In this particular 
case, the technology of canning de- 
veloped earlier than our — of 
basic nutrition. Today the questions 
can be answered without difficulty 
and, as you all know, the process of 
preserving food through canning has 
very few, if any, deleterious effects 
and in many cases may have beneficial 
effects. Furthermore, the canning in- 
dustry together with the can manu- 
facturers early recognized the need 
for a thorough survey of the levels of 
the different nutrients in various 
canned products. The meat industry 
and the canning industry pioneered 
in these efforts. Today many other 
industries are making similar careful 
surveys; for example, the frozen food 
industry and the baking industry. It 
is not surprising that an industry 
might want to st a little about 
the supply of certain nutrients in 
some of their food products. This is 
merely human nature, but let me em- 
hasize that everyone concerned will 

nefit to a much greater extent by 
using these figures in the larger basic 
concept of nutrition. 

No food today is a cure-all but 
it is used to fit into our general pat- 
tern of foods which make up our 
American diet. It would be utterly 
useless to emphasize that a product 
in the canned form would supply 10 
percent less of a nutrient than the 
same product before canning. Simi- 
larly it would be nonsense to empha- 
size that the availability of a certain 
nutrient was 10 percent greater after 
the product had been canned than be- 
fore the canning process. I say this 
is utterly foolish because in many 
cases the particular product in ques- 
tion may supply considerably less than 
10 percent of the total requirement 
of that nutrient. Therefore a differ- 
ence of 10 percent one way or the 
other would involve 1 percent of the 
total daily requirement. I would im- 
mediately emphasize that the require- 
ment for no nutrient has been so ac- 
curately determined that a differen- 
tiation of 1 percent would make one 
bit of difference. However, we need 
to know all this information to give 
us a total picture; for in certain cases 
when a given food is used as a large 
part of the total daily intake, small 
changes might be very significant. 
We need only mention such experi- 
ences as the loss of vitamin B-6 or 
of vitamin B-12 in certain processing 
procedures. 

Thus we need to continue our ana- 
lytical procedures to make our tables 
more complete and to be ever watch- 
ful for possible changes taking place 
not only in our processing procedure, 
but in the original foods used in proc- 
— We need only mention the 
possible presence of deleterious sub- 


stances in foods due to the use of in- 
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secticides and fungicides and the very 
excellent work which is being done by 
the Committee on Food Protection to 
introduce again reasonable common 
sense in interpretatian of the results 
obtained. 

In addition to the basic facts which 
I have alluded to, we of course need 
to do much in the area of education. 
However, again we must decide how 
much we need to do by education and 
how much we want to do by improv- 
ing our basic foods. The entire pro- 
gram of food fortification or enrich- 
ment is based on the premise that it is 
simpler to improve certain foods than 
to spend an excessive amount of 
effort in an educational program. 

In this connection it is important 
to emphasize some of the basic con- 
cepts involved in food fortification; 
namely, that the uirements for 
endorsement of the addition of a par- 
ticular nutrient to a particular food 
include (a) clear indications of prob- 
able advantages from increased in- 
take of the nutrient, (b) assurance 
that the food item concerned would 
be an effective vehicle of distribution 
for the nutrient to be added, and (c) 
evidence that such addition would not 
be prejudicial to the achievement of 
a diet good in other respects. 


However, I believe the important 
issue today is the development of food 
products which are tasteful and which 
are available in attractive and easily 
utilized forms. This is where our food 
technology, including canning, freez- 
ing, and other types of processing, 
can be most useful in nutrition. It 5 
amply evident that nutrition in this 
country has been improved through 
the availability of such products. The 
problem then becomes one of empha- 
sizing the value of these products in 
the typical American diet without go- 
ing overboard and suggesting that 
some of these foods may be ‘wonder’ 
foods. We have so much false food 
advertising and food faddism that the 
reliable food industries need to give 
special care to the methods which they 
use in 8 the publie with 
their products. This holds whether we 
are educating the public regarding 
food products or individual nutrients 
which may be added to foods. We 
will encounter greater emphasis on 
the use of individual nutrients as they 
become available at a lower price. We 
are now encountering some of these 
problems in the case of amino acids, 
but I am sure that our industries will 
make proper use of these techno- 
logical improvements and fit their 
products into the larger pattern of 
optimum health for all. I realize that 
millions of dollars are at stake in 
many industries, and especially with 
the development of new processes, but 
I know of no case where these invest- 
ments have been endangered by proper 
use of scientific nutritional data. Thus 
we may have changing conditions in 
nutrition, but the ie concepts do 
not change. 


What's New in Horticulture 


By Morton Adams, 

Chairman, Raw Products 
Technical Advisory Committee, 
National Canners Association 


Did you ever f° to a state fair? 
Did you ever walk down the midway. 
(Reason? The shortest way to get 
from the home economics building to 
the ndstand to see Adois a 
try for another 1:55 pacing mile.) If 
you did, you saw and heard the 
Carney Spielers.” “Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen tep right up front. Make 
room in back for those who want to 
hear and see. On these boards you'll 
see the greatest show on the grounds! 
If you want your eyes to pop, crowd 
in here. This is the last ‘bally’ be- 
fore the show goes on in the tent 
where a full house waits for the full 
hour show.” 


As I prepared this talk I was re- 
minded of those “spielers” doing their 
“bally.” They were trying to interest 
their prospective customers by giving 
them enough of a picture so that those 
people would want to “see” and “hear” 
more. That’s what I am trying to do 
here. Trying to give you in ten min- 
utes enough to whet your desire to 
see more. I have got to do it before 
the gong rings and the fellow on the 
next platform gets his chance. 

We have much more to show you 
than they have and we are happy, 
anxious, and proud to mention the 
hundreds of new developments in the 
horticultural field: vegetables, fruits 
and related fields such as genetics 
plant „ soil chemistry an 
engineering. hope to give you a 
quick view of a portion of what we 
have to offer. Those items that inter- 
est you can be elaborated upon by 
the N.C.A. Raw Products Research 
Bureau (Dr. Mahoney or Dr. Crosby). 
Furthermore, they can tell you ex- 
actly where the work was done, who 
did it, and where it is being used; or 
if you usually contact Katherine Smith 
she can get the information from Dr. 
Mahoney for you. 

Just to illustrate to you why we 
have so many new developments each 
year, I think you will be as surprised, 
as was I, to learn in preparation for 
this address, that in addition to the 
many research workers of individual 
canners, there are over 7600 USDA 
research workers, and over 7800 in 
the land grant experiment stations 
and colleges. They aren’t all working 
on horticulture but authoritative 
sources estimate that about one-sixth 
of the state and federal research re- 
sources are devoted to horticultural 
research and development. Of course 
Dr. Mahoney and Dr. Crosby of our 
N. Raw Products Research Bu- 
reau probably have appreciated this 
situation more than have you or I. 
The job of their department is to 
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work with these various federal, state, 
and private research staffs in a coun- 
seling manner. Often this depart- 
ment has been praised by the tech- 
nical research scientist because of the 
ability of these N.C.A. men to brin 
to the scientists the food industry's 
knowledge, agronomic evaluation, and 
encouragement. 

First let us consider vegetable and 
fruit varieties. Probably many women, 
both urban and country, think that 
the varieties of apples, cherries, 
beans, tomatoes, peas, and corn that 
they grow in their garden, saw grown 
as a child, or buy fresh in the market, 
are the same as the varieties grown 
to pack in a can to sell on the grocer’s 
shelves. In most cases this is not 
true. For example, the tomatoes 
bought in a store are usually ones 
that would not be good enough for a 
can of tomato juice or a can of whole 
tomatoes. The tomato breeders and 

neticists have developed a tomato 
or processing that is usually higher 
in Vitamin C than those fresh pur- 
chased tomatoes. The processed to- 
mato has higher total solids and has 
had incorporated into it the uniform 
red color genes. Then, of course, the 
— sugar-acid ratio has been 
included. Now we are beginning to 
get strains in some areas of the coun- 
try that are crack resistant and dis- 
ease resistant. You say, why can’t 
our women get those same tomatoes 
with all those healthful properties in 
the fresh state? The main reason is 
that those large, red, tender, juicy 
processed varieties do not ship well, 
they pass their peak of optimum food 
value quickly, they need — grow- 
ing conditions of soil, climate, and 
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water, which usually are not present 
near centers of population. 

One other illustration of what’s new 

vegetable varieties is best shown in 
the carrot field. For years breeders 
have unsuccessfully tried to get a 
carrot that was high in carotene, had 
a uniform lemon yellow color (not 
two shades of Fg and two shades 
of greenish yellow), and high sugar 
no bitterness. The old method o 
selection was from mass-pollination. 
Now, from the USDA has come “male 
sterility.” This allows plant breeders 
to control the genetic make-up of the 
cytoplasm of the carrot by cross- 
pollination and back-crossing. Even 
without a technical explanation of 
cytoplasmic male sterility and cross- 
eee, I think you can see how 

y using this technique of controlled 
UHinatſon, we can now t these 
ighly desirable food traits bred into 
our processed carrot varieties. 

We could talk about the like devel- 
opments in white seeded, double yield- 
ing, small diameter snap beans, or 
about RSP cherries with high drained 
weight, or about 20 bushels of a Bald- 
win replacement apple, like Monroe, 
grown on a tree that will not grow 
any taller than a step ladder whereas 
the old Baldwin tree had to have a 
22-foot ladder to get the same 20 
bushels of apples. However, we don't 
want to skip the chemical fleld when 
we illustrate What's New in Horti- 
culture” with new developments. First 
I want to tell you that it is now pos- 
sible to grow apples more cheaply 
and to 2 them more cheaply 
cause of a chemical development made 
originally by commercial research 
chemists, perfected aS USDA pomol- 

adapted by a land grant 
extension specialist. This 
chemical is called naphthalene acetic 
acid. It’s a chemical form of a plant 
hormone. 

I said that this chemical made pos- 
sible the growing of apples more 
cheaply. ere’s how. Many apple 
varieties tend to bear fruit every other 
year, but they have to be —— 
every year. By spraying naphthalene 
acetic acid in minute amounts (500 

rts per million) on a tree at bloom 
kane, the apple set (the number of 
apples per tree) is cut down to the 
point where the tree can mature the 
crop and store up enough food for a 
crop the next year. So a farmer gets 
two crops in two years instead of one. 
This spray also makes the tree pro- 
duce apples that are double or triple 
the size they would normally be. This 
raises the number of cases per hour 
of sauce or sliced apples produced in 
a canning factory by 30 to 50 percent 
with the same people and same ma- 
chines so the production cost is re- 
duced and the housewife gets cheaper 
food. Parenthetically, I should also 
mention that this same chemical, in 
a slightly rearranged composition, 
sprayed on the apples just before 
harvest time tightens the apple stems 


to the tree branch so the waste from 
“dropped” fruit prior to harvest is 
held to a very low figure. 

2 course, you ne the — r parts 
of your papers and magazines so you 
have heard about the wonder insecti- 
cides and fungicides just as you have 
heard of the wonder drugs. Probably 
the terms chlorinated hydro-carbons, 

hosphate insecticides, or carbamate 
ungicides are not as meaningful to 
you as are the terms aureomycin, Salk 
vaccine, etc. But they came about 
the same time and they do specific 
“rifle shot” jobs 2 of the old 
“shot n“ method of controlling 
many dreaded insects and diseases. 
Probably you didn’t know that some 
insects have been able to develop 
strains or families that were resistant 
to these chemicals. Then researchers 
had to develop other sprays to “fol- 
low in” to get these immune families. 
Of course, all the time farmers and 
the food processors insisted that these 
chemicals be first tried and be fully 
warranted not to be in violation of 
the Food and Drug Act as regards 
safety of food for humans. 

One other illustration to show how 
the science of chemistry has been 
used in horticulture to reduce costs 
and improve quality. We all know 
what w and grasses do to yield, 

uality, and costs of vegetables, and 

ruits. We now have a series of chem- 
icals (called selective herbicides) that 
can be sprayed on rows of vegetables 
that will kill the broad leaf weeds 
or the grasses and not the vegetable. 

We also have other chemicals (called 
pre-emergence) that can be sprayed 
on the ground after seeds are planted. 
These chemicals will kill all the weeds 
as they try to come through the 
ground but will not kill the vegetable 
sprouts. 

There are many more fields of en- 
deavor that have score upon score of 
new developments that I am sure you 
would find interesting and helpful in 
educating your readers about foods. 
I'll just complete my “ballyhoo” with 
a story about machines. You all re- 


member the old National Geographic 
or geography books with the 24-horse 
team drawing a combine. You know 
what the self-propelled combine has 
done to your wheat and your b 
You have seen countless pictures of 
the value of the cotton picker. In 
our own food field we have another 
new machine, the snap bean picker. 
This machine is doing as much for 
this segment of the food industry as 
the above-mentioned and widely pop- 
ularized machines. A picture you 
could be shown is one man on a trac- 
tor-mounted snap bean harvester pick- 
ing as many beans as 100 to 125 
22 harvest hands used to piek. 
It’s revolutionary and it creates a need 
for many more new things in horticul- 
ture. his machine creates a prob- 
lem for the plant breeders. For ex- 
ample, we now must have a bean plant 
that has terminal inflorescence with 
— maturing at the same time, no 
onger requiring picking over the field 
several times. 

I could on and on telling you 
about the ‘ t unit system” whereby 
we can predict the harvest date of 
crops by calculating the daily mean 
temperature. Or I could tell you how 
eastern and midwestern irrigation de- 
velopments have renewed the stories 
of fights for water rights that first 
came into prominence in the old long- 
horn cattle raising days of the old 
West. 

However, as I invite you to “come 
into our tent” to see and hear about 
„What's New in Horticulture,” I can 
tell you now, without fear of contra- 
diction from the college professors, 
the city editors, or the head home 
— X X. that what you have heard 
today is only a sample, drawn at 
random, of a list of developments that 
will strain your powers of belief. 
Furthermore, what's new today is re- 

laced by something new tomorrow 

ause those 15,000 or 20,000 or 30,- 
000 (whatever the total) dedicated 
research men and practical horticul- 
turists have “something new in horti- 
culture” nearly every week. 


News in Product Development 


By E. A. Meyer, Chairman, 
Consumer Service Committee, 
National Canners Association 


The canning industry was a fair 
sized industry when most of us ar- 
rived on the scene. Through research 
and testing many changes have taken 

lace—not sensational, not spectacu- 

r, but a steady wholesome growth 
and development. In a sense, we have 
grown up with the industry, and since 
we have seen the changes from year 
to year, it is only at a time like this 
when we look k over what has 


taken place in the last 15 or 20 years 
that we do realize what changes have 


taken place. The p has been 
80 t that in the time allotted to 
28 be able to only hit the high 
spo 


CONTAINERS 
Glass containers are lighter in 


weight, more serviceable and attrac- 
tive and tougher. The caps and clo- 
sures are easier to remove. Metal 


cans are stronger, have better linings, 
and every year more key opening 
cans are used. 


1 with the improvement of 
the container is the progress made on 


— 
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the contents. Thro’ 
experimentation, f are now proc- 
essed in a shorter period of time, 
sterilized in a better way, cooled more 
uickly, all resulting in more nutri- 
tion, better-flavor and color. 


Here are some changes that have 
taken place in the last ten years: 


Today there are 400,000 less do- 
mestic servants than ten years ago. 


We now have over 12 million mar- 
ried women in the labor force. 


The average family is larger today 
than it was ten years ago. 


Convenience is the keynote of suc- 
cessful packaging of foods today. 
“Mama” has less time to devote to 
food preparation today than ever be- 
fore, and she is willing to pay for 
conveniences that will save her time. 


Canned foods are the original con- 
venience foods. We supply the con- 
sumer with foundation s to which 
the housewife can apply her “mother 
tricks” and produce tasty dishes with 
some individuality for the family. 
Why don’t we canners add more spices 
and flavors to our canned foods? The 
reason is that individual tastes vary 
from area to area. What is just right 
— a Orleans is not acceptable in 

oston. 


What are some of the new products 
and what are some developments that 
have taken place in the last ten years? 


Concentrated —— 1 juice has in- 
creased from one-half million gallons 
in 1946 to 70 million in 1956. 


Applesauce, apple juice and sliced 
apples from 10 million to 20 million 
cases in ten years. 


Pie fillings practically unknown in 
1946, and now a volume item. 


research and 


In 1946 one of the la baby food 
manufacturers was making 37 varie- 
ties of baby foods. Now this same 
company is making 77 products for 
babies. 


In 1946 we had 61 canned vege- 
tables. Now we have 133. 


A la soup manufacturer has in- 
creased its line of concentrated soups, 
added 16 ready-to-serve hot soups, 
and 8 varieties of frozen soups. 


Daving the last ten years the indus- 
try has introduced a wide assortment 
of dietetic fruits and vegetables. 

There has been a big development 
in distributing foods through vend- 
ing machines. Hot and cold foods are 
now available through vending ma- 
chines. Round-the-clock outside vend- 
ing machines for food shoppers are 
new. They are now being tested at 
retail outlets and offer a wider variety 
of food items. 


The almost fantastic expansion of 
the processed food industry can be at- 
tributed to two factors—convenience 


and economy. In the face of increased 
cost of every item that the processors 
are using, the cost of the finished 
—— as been kept at a compara- 
ive low level. This has been achieved 
by automation. Automation, reduced 
to its simplest terms, means to make 
automatic ~ 1 or series of 
operations. In the canning industry 

ere were many operations that were 
done by hand labor, 
completely mechanized. 

There is an old saying, “It is hard 
to argue against success.” The tre- 
mendous growth and increased distri- 
bution of processed foods is the best 
argument that we have that these 
foods are meeting the needs of the 
consumer. 

You food editors have a responsi- 
bility and a challenge to keep the con- 
sumer informed of the new foods and 
the new uses. We canners certainly 
appreciate the splendid job that you 
are doing, and will continue to co- . 
operate with you in every way we can 
so that you can do a still better job. 


that are now 


The Canner’s Interest in Serving the Consumer 


By R. C. Cosgrove, Consumer 
and Trade Relations Committee, 
National Canners Association 


Service is the very life blood of 
our existence. In the last analysis, 
the canner is in the middle—along 
with food editors, I 2 
ing a few of the multitude of services 
necessary to get the products of the 
farm to the ultimate consumer. 


The canner gathers the finest of 
the world’s agricultural production— 
cleans, sorts, prepares, processes, 
— and redistributes it to the 
our corners of the globe in inexpen- 
sive, convenient, nutritious and flavor- 
ful form for the consumer. Every- 
thing the canner does is a service. 
Giving the consumer what she wants, 
where she wants it and when she 
wants it—at a real low unit price. 
We hear much about high food prices, 
but for example, our current sellin 
prices for both canned peas an 
canned corn are lower than they were 
20 years ago when the United States 
was barely recovering from its worst 
depression and from a period of the 
lowest general prices in our history. 


It is inconceivable that consumers 
would ever wish to return to perform 
even one of the drudgery tasks of 
harvesting, preparation and process- 
ing for themselves. And, yet, it was 
a comparatively short time ago that 
these services were actually per- 
formed right on the farm for con- 
sumption on the farm or for con- 
sumption in a very limited area sur- 


rounding the farm. 


There were, of course, many factors 
which contributed to this changed 
picture. But I like to think that the 
very crux was advertising—adver- 
tising in the broadest sense. Adver- 
tising in the sense that it is communi- 
cation between the farm and the con- 
sumer, whether done by paid, colorful 
layouts in our fine publications or 
through the circulation, strength and 
believability of your food columns 
and pages. 


Certainly the transition from the 
limited area marketing picture to the 
almost infinite one of today would 
have been a much slower, more costly 
process had it not been for advertising 
communications. I am talking in the 
broad sense and, believe me, I’m sin- 
cerely including you food editors as 
contributing a major role. This ad- 
vertising created the interest in the 
new and better products of the farm 
with increased demand rmitting 
mass production and mass distribution 
with all its inherent economies. 


So, let’s admit that service is our 
business—yours and mine— let’s ad- 
mit that communication is the vehicle 
so vital in bridging the gap between 
distributing from farm to the con- 
sumer and is vital in bridging the ga 
of understanding between farm an 
consumer. How, then, can we help 
each other in doing a better job of 
bridging this gap? 


It is only with complete, worthwhile 
information that you are able to 
render the best service to your read- 
ers. The whole of the N.C.A. staff, 
our public relations counsel, Dudley- 
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Andersen-Yutzy, and all of the 
canners represented are at your serv- 
ice. Please ask; please recommend; 
if we are not giving you useful, worth- 
while facts and information. 


We are trying to do a workman- 
like job of supplying you with items, 
but we know that we have hardly 
scratched the surface. The whole 
point we would like to make today is 
that we ask you to be most critical 
of our efforts. If release material 
does not come up to the information 
standards you need and is not com- 
prehensive enough and does not pre- 
sent the facts and ideas in a way to 
appeal to your readers, please shout. 

one of us is thin-skinned; we read- 
ily admit that you food editors have 
a much better feel of the pulse of 
the reading public—and consuming 
public. 


In trying to be critical about our 
operations and to dream a bit about 
the future, aren't these some of the 
things that can be done—and should 
be done to better serve the consumer? 


Can't we canners do a better job of 
descriptive labeling by really giving 
information that is of service? Can't 
we be of service by giving good worth- 
while serving instructions and recipes 
instead of using back panels to plug 
our products and show pictures of 
our plants? Shouldn’t we change the 
recipes often to give the consumer 
many ideas during the year? 


Can’t we canners be of greater 
service to consumers by taking more 
and more drudgery out of food prep- 
aration? Why not save the house- 
wife an additional step or two? If 
green beans are usually served with 
bacon, why shouldn't we offer the 
consumer such a product? If mush- 
rooms are often served with canned 
peas, why shouldn’t we add mush- 
rooms when we are canning the peas? 


We canners talk glibly about con- 
venience. And, it’s true that canned 
foods are convenient. But couldn’t 
they be made even more convenient? 
Shouldn't we put the best engineering 
minds in the country on a project to 
develop a quick way to remove the 
lid from a can? Modern can openers 
are fine and quick but they probably 
are not quick and convenient enough. 
A quick snap of the wrist opens a 
beer can. Why couldn't a fruit and 
vegetable can opener be developed 
along the same principle? A mere 
flick of the wrist and the lid is re- 
moved, exposing the contents for easy 
pouring. I am not an engineer but 
if Univac's brains can be developed 
bv our engineers, there must be peo- 
nle in the country who could design 
“split-second” can de-toppers. 

Haven't we canners gone merrily 
alone our way ignoring kitchen de- 
sign? The frozen food people have, 
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in my opinion, done a job. They 
have worked with refrigerator and 
freezer manufacturers so that it is 
easy to store frozen products in the 
home. Shouldn’t we canners be work- 
ing and spending funds on the de- 
velopment of kitchen equipment— 
kitchen racks that will conveniently 
dispense single cans—put the con- 
venience of cans right at the finger- 
tips of Mrs. Housewife? The proper 
kitchen equipment would take the 
‘extra’ canned foods out of the base- 
ment and put them handily available. 
Such a development would be bound 
to increase the use of canned foods. 


Shouldn't canners do enormous re- 
search on can sizes? Are we sure 
that the 303 can that has grown so 
greatly in popularity in the past few 
years is the proper size for the ma- 
jority of families? Rather than de- 
veloping our packages in a convenient 
size to process and ship, shouldn't 
a large study be done to see if the 
contents are proper for most people? 
There has been little change in can 
sizes since the war, yet all of us 
know that the average family size 
is increasing rapidly. The proper 
amount of contents should be made 
available for small families, average 
families, and large families. Also, 
it does not necessarily follow that a 
family of four wants the same number 
of ounces of tomatoes as they do of 
green beans. Research would quickly 
answer these questions for us. 


Shouldn’t we take the story of 
canned foods to the public? The auto- 
mobile dealers take their new cars 
to the public in a dramatic way with 
automobile shows, Couldn't we, with 


a traveling show making market after 
market, show the consumers the qual- 
ity of canned foods and awaken in- 
terest in consumers so that they will 
know the potential and the possi- 
bilities of cooking and serving meals 
— canned foods playing a major 
role 


Shouldn't we canners make use of 
the good cross-section panel of food 
editors who would sit in session and 
tear our releases apart—be critical 
and improve them so that they will 
do the most good for the greatest 
number of editors? Wouldn't this 
eliminate much of the wastage of ma- 
terial that is sent out? With more 
and more newspapers having color 
printing available, shouldn't we sup- 
ply color mats of appetizing food 
dishes? 


Shouldn’t we canners give a bit 
more thought, too, to the inquiries 
from your readers? Haven't we been 
too prone to ask for some publicity 
and forget the fact that readers write 
and call and ask for additional in- 
formation—if each time we sent along 
material it contained “inquiry” in- 
formation which could be sent along 
to readers giving more detail and 


more information—wouldn’t it be 
helpful to you? 
Don’t we canners take quite a bit 


for granted in our advertising? Don't 
we get so enthralled with running 
display poster ads which show our 
cans as big as we can possibly get 
them on a page, overlook the service 
angle? Perhaps we have forgotten 
that many new homemakers are com- 
ing into the market yearly and they 
do not necessarily know the story of 
canned foods and what can be done 
with canned products. Shouldn't we 
retrace our steps and go back a few 
years to when canned foods were 
more of a new item and do some ex- 
plaining? Shouldn't we always put 
some academic, some basic informa- 
tion about canned foods in our adver- 
tising insertions and render greater 
service to young homemakers? 


Shouldn’t we canners bring all 
possible food editors to visit our 
canning operations, our laboratories 
during the packing season, so that 
we will have a better understanding 
of your problems and needs and you, 
in turn, will have a better understand- 
ing of what's new in our industry and 
what we canners are trying to do? 


All in all, isn’t it quite a frank 
answer to say that we canners have 
been lacking in thinking of consumer 
service? Shouldn’t all of us institute 
a consumer service department staffed 
with capable people who will help 
you to better help your readers? 


Thank you for putting up with my 
ramblings and for listening to some 
of my personal viewpoints. 


2 
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Nelson H. Budd, 
Director of Information, 
National Canners Association 


If we believe the legend of the 
roast pig, it was ancient China that 
discovered cookery. The canning of 
foods—the process of cooking in 
hermetically sealed containers—was 
created in France nearly 150 years 
ago by a lowly chef who conducted 
his experiments in glass bottles and 
jars. These glass containers, by the 
way, were the product of a discovery 
by the early Phoenicians. England 
originated the metal canister, first 
crude iron, later tin-coated steel. 


Thus it was the older civilizations 
that cradled the art of canning. One 
would expect, with such a head-start, 
that canned foods would by now have 
become a vast industry in Europe, 
with the United States struggling 
to catch up. 


The reverse is true; probably be- 
cause Yankee mechanical ingenuity 
devised the automatic machinery nec- 
essary to mass production in the 
canneries, and because of our greater 
aggressiveness in promotion, mer- 
ene and selling. So now we 
find the Europeans asking us to tell 
them how we have achieved in our 
young country such widespread ac- 
ceptance and use of a product they 
fostered and launched a century and 
a half ago. 


In recent years they have held in- 
ternational canned foods conferences 
—in Paris, Copenhagen, Brussels, 
Rome—dealing with problems of the 
European canned foods industry, all 
sponsored by an organization known 
as the Comite International Perma- 
nent de la Conserve. For the first 
time, last September in Rome, this 
Congrer set aside a full session on 
“propaganda” (their term for what 
we call promotion), and they asked 
me to present an account of How 
Canned Foods are Propagandized in 
America. 


Everyone in this room knows how 
this is done, of course, most particu- 
larly food editors, who are daily being 
bombarded with canned foods “propa- 
ganda” from manufacturers, from or- 
ganizations like the National Canners 
Association, from the respective pub- 
lie relations firms and advertising 
agencies of ome industry clients. 
Nevertheless, in the preparation of 
my report to the European canners, 
made the discovery that apparentl 
no one had ever before gathered all 
the several examples into a common 
account. Katherine Smith and George 
Anderson, in planning today’s agenda, 
seemed to feel that you ladies of the 
press, bless you, would be interested 
in a recapitulation of that speech. 
hope they are right. 


I grouped the American efforts to 
promote consumer acceptance and 
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sale of canned foods into these five 
categories: 


(1) Those of individual canners to 
advertise and publicize their own 
products, estimated to involve an an- 
nual expenditure of $73,305,000. 

(2) The Consumer and Trade Re- 
lations Program of the National 
Canners Association which furthers 
acceptance of canned foods as a class 
of foods, but does not promote or ad- 
vertise brands or specific commodi- 
ties, on which the organization ex- 
pends some $325,000 per year. 

(3) The similar but less compre- 
hensive 14 conducted by about 
a dozen of the state and regional 
canners associations, emphasizing 
local canning achievements rather 
than national. These programs total 
about $70,000 per year. 

(4) National promotions of spe- 
cific canned products by about 15 
commodity associations, amounting to 
about $7,100,000 annually. 

(5) Promotions, involving both ad- 
vertising and publicity, financed and 
conducted by the container and closure 
manufacturers and their trade or- 
granizations, which emphasize ad- 
vantages of canned foods, amounting 
to approximately $7,500,000 per year. 


Altogether, the estimated annual 
total of expenditures of these five 
categories comes to approximately 
$88,300,000 or about 2.9 ray of 
the average annual value of the prod- 
uct at the canner level. 

Quite a number of American in- 
dustries spend as much as 10 percent 
of product-value to promote their 
12 Our 3 percent still represents 
a pretty tidy sum, big enough to 


constitute a fair addition to the rev- 
enues of publications, when it comes 
to them in the form of paid advertis- 
i and an expense-saver when it 
takes the form of editorial assistance. 
At the same time the amount is not 
large enough to inspire the radical 
organizations of the country to make 
their favorite accusation about the 
poor housewife yates | to foot the 
manufacturers’ advertising and pub- 
licity bills; otherwise her food would 
be cheaper. 


The answer to this point of view is, 
of course, that — and pro- 
motion are necessary to inform the 
consumer on the gains to be realised 
through the use of the item being 
promoted. On this score the can- 
ning ae | has performed well in 
informing the nation’s consumers 
through your valued columns about 
the quality and convenience of canned 
foods. Also, at the same time canned 
food prices are more reasonable and 
stable than most. 


It is therefore a pleasure to point 
to the curve in promotional 
activity on behalf of canned foods. 
Distributed at this Convention is a 
piece of literature (this was shown 
visually) measuring the record of 
romotion expenditures made since 
950 by state, regional, national 
canning associations, the commodity 
groups, and the container companies: 


100 3 8,950,000 
$ 4,400,000 
1952... 8 4,968,000 
1958...... 8 5,888,000 , 
1954... $12,675,000 
1955... $14,995,000 
1956 $16,445,000 
1957 (Projected). $17,145,000 


With pardonable N. C. A. 2 1 
take this opportunity to nt out 
that the biggest jump of all occurred 
in 1954, this year we launched our 
current Consumer and Trade Rela- 
tions Program, of which this Con- 
ference ay is one of some hundred 
different projects. This action by 
N. C. A. has 2 a r to a 
ams. Our ram, in a mone- 
is rop- in- the- bueket 
to many of those whose totals make 
uv the nearly $90,000,000 annual ex- 
penditure. Yet it has been said that 
the N.C.A. program constitutes an 
“umbrella” under which the several 
other promotions are now moving 
with strengthened and accelerating 
effectiveness. Each vitalizes, comple- 
ments, and inspires the other, with a 
resultant upward surge over-all. 
Each of the programs has the com- 
mon denominator of extolling the 
contributions of canned foods to a 
varied and healthful diet, to a better- 
ment of the nation’s food economy, 
and to the high standard of living. 
The scientific basis of canning and 
the constant quality improvement of 
canned foods provide a basie and 
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authentic source for the numerous 
seme and advertising messages 
isseminated by all of the parties en- 
gaged in promotion work. 
The 20-fold increase in canned foods 
meme during the 50 years’ exis- 
nce of the National Canners Associ- 
ation with its many scientific and 
rofessional activities is considered 
be a significant parallel. The 


hostility toward canned foods 2 
lent when the Association was formed 
has been overcome steadily through 
the years by improved products re- 
sulting from bettered technology along 
with authentic information to the 
public. 

And on this final point, we of the 
industry owe and pay thanks to you 
ladies of the press. 


Consumer Attitudes toward Canned Fish and Sea Foods 


By W. R. Simmons, 
W. R. Simmons and Associates 


Today I would like to present to 
you some of the major findings of a 
study on canned fish which our or- 
I recently completed for the 

ish and Wildlife Service of the U. 8. 
Department of the Interior. The 
study covered 55 questions about 
canned fish with results which have 
been tabulated into some 500 tables. 
Information is available on each of 
the subjects covered; for instance, 
according to total United States, four 


major foosraphie regions, size and 
type of community, family income, 
size of family, religious affiliation of 
family, white or non-white pulation, 


— rr status of meal planner,’ 
and age of “meal planner.” 


I will not go into the techniques 
used, except to say that 2,500 inter- 
views were conducted from a sample 
selected so as to produce the same 
findings as would have been obtained 
if every one of the 48 million house- 
holds in the country had been visited. 


So, my report to you is a summar 
of major findings in the study whic 
I believe will be of general interest. 


UNIVERSAL ACCEPTANCE 


First as to who uses canned fish, 
in the broad definition of having 
served it during the past 12 months, 
we found that almost all households 
are users, the actual finding being 
91.4 percent for the country as a 
whole. We also found that the figure 
is over 90 percent for each of the 
four major regions of the country. 


The survey results also indicate 
that canned fish is not competitive to 
any considerable degree with fresh 
and frozen fish. On the other hand, 
fresh and frozen fish appear to 
directly competitive with each other. 
In each region where the percentage 
of households using fresh fish goes up, 
the percentage using frozen fish goes 
down, and vice versa. 

Of course this non-competition be- 
tween canned fish and other fish is 
to be expected because the major 
kinds of canned fish—tuna, salmon 
and sardines—are not widely used 
in this country in a fresh or frozen 
state. To clarify this point we cross 
tabulated the users and non-users of 
fresh and frozen fish separately on 


their use of canned fish. We found a 
higher percentage of canned fish users 
among the users of fresh and frozen 
fish than among the non-users. 


Perhaps the most important fact 
here is that canned fish is a product 
of almost universal acceptance by 
American households, with only a 
small minority finding it unacceptable 
at least for occasional use. 


Since nearly every household is a 
user, the important question is how 
much a household uses or how fre- 
quently they use canned fish. For the 
country as a whole, about half the 
users might be called “regular” users; 
that is, they served it more than three 
times in the four weeks prior to the 
interview. 


A relationship that appears many 
times in various findings of the sur- 
vey is the existence of a common pat- 
tern as between the Northeast and 
West on the one hand and the South 
and North Central regions on the 
other. In this instance the Northeast 
and West have about 10 percent more 
of their users in the “ lar” cate- 

ry, about half of them in the more 
than once a week or heavy user class. 


An important point about the 
canned fish market is that the great 
bulk of canned fish users (83 percent) 
is concentrated among the 45 percent 
of American households who are regu- 
lar servers. In fact, 41 percent of all 
servings take place in the 15 percent 
of households who serve it more often 
than once a week. 


More than two-thirds of all serv- 
ings take place in households that are 
in metropolitan areas. In fact, in 
terms of servings per household per 
week we find the metropolitan area 
half again as frequent in their usage 
as the non-metropolitan, averaging 
about 75 N per 100 nouscholds 
weekly, against 50 per hundred house- 
holds in the non-metropolitan areas. 
It should be noted also that the larger 
cities of 500,000 and over and the 
suburbs account ther for over 
half of all canned fish servings in the 
country. 


Here I want to inject a word of cau- 
tion about interpreting the findin 
of this and most other surveys. The 
interviewing on this survey was done 
in June, e found that metropolitan 
households more frequently mentioned 
spring as the season when they used 


canned fish most often. We also 
found that a far higher percentage of 
non-metropolitan and rural house- 
holds mentioned winter as their time 

test canned fish usage. This 
would tend to indicate that the pic- 
ture might have chan somewhat 
had the survey been done at a dif- 
ferent time of the year. Certainly a 
careful study of the information about 
seasonal variation should be made be- 
fore going overboard on any finding 
reported. 


FAMILY SIZE AND INCOME 


The volume of servings varies with 
household income. Except for the very 
lowest income group with less than 

000 per year, the use of canned 

sh is almost constant at all income 
levels. Bear in mind that the lowest 
group still accounts for almost a 
uarter of total u The highest 
neome group, over $7,000, is the most 
frequent user. That canned fish is 
neither an economy food nor a luxury 
food is evidenced by the substantial 
usage in the $3,000-5,000 middle in- 
come groups. 

We classified our respondents by 
family size and we found that the 
number of servings per week increases 
steadily as the number of persons in 
the household goes up—from 53 per 
hundred per week for the two-person 
household to 83 for the family of six 
or more. On this basis we also found 
that households of four or more per- 
sons account for over half of all serv- 
ings in all families. 


We cannot assume that every mem- 
ber of the household 42 in 
every serving within the family. In 
fact, we know this is not so. It also 
cannot be assumed that both members 
of the two-person household eat 
canned fish every time it is served. 
However, it does seem reasonable to 
assume that the amount of product 
consumed by any household will be 
proportional to its size. We have 
worked out this family size analysis 
by the number of individuals in the 
family. On this basis the households 
of four or more persons account for 
two-thirds of all individual servings. 
In terms of servings per week, assum- 
ing all members were served, we 
would have a consistent increase— 
from two servings in the pease 
family to five servings in the family 
of six or more. There seems to be no 
question but that the larger families 
not only use canned fish most fre- 
quently but also use more of it at 
every serving. 


I have mentioned that all findin 
of the study should be interpreted in 
the light of the time of year when 
the information was obtained. We 
asked all respondents if there was 
any season of the year when they 
used canned fish more often than 
the rest of the year. The most slg: 
nificant fact is that over half of all 
households stated that there was no 
seasonal difference in their consump- 
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tion. Among those who were aware 
of seasonal variations, the amount of 
such variations may be small. This 
emphasizes the “year round” part 
that canned fish plays in the Ameri- 
can menus. Incidentally, I had our 
tabulating department run our IBM 
cards for light users, regular users, 
and heavy users separately. Differ- 
ences between them were too small 
to be considered significant. 

Where seasonal differences were 
found, they were almost evenly di- 
vided 2 spring, summer and 
winter. Only the fall seems to be 
little favored. So, in the season when 
one group drops off in consumption, 
another group picks it up. 


REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 


Regional differences in seasonal 
preference for canned fish wenge are 
about what would be expected in the 
light of normal seasonal implications. 
Spring was more highly favored in 
the Northeast and Central regions 
with their high concentration of Cath- 
olic 1283 ons. Ineidentally when 
the data were broken down by re- 
ligious affiliation, their heavy ob- 
servance of Lent showed up very 
strongly. Among those favoring sum- 
mer the great majority were people 
living in the metropolitan area where 
the use of canned fish in salads was 
most popular. Summer was also 
especially favored in the higher in- 
come groups with their higher use 
of shrimp and crabmeat for salad 
purposes. 

Conversely, a far higher percentage 
of non-metropolitan and rural house- 
holds claimed winter as their time 
of greatest canned fish usage. This re- 
flects their lesser use of canned fish 
as a Lenten dish or in summer salads 
and their greater dependence on it as 
a substitute for fresh foods in the 
season when fresh foods are less 
available. 


Use of the three leading . of 
canned fish—tuna, salmon, and sar- 
dines—varies in the four geographic 
regions. 2 the Northeast 
and West show a different pattern of 
taste preference from that of the Cen- 
tral and Southern regions. For in- 
stance: 


Tuna: Northeast and West above 
average. Central and South below 
average. 

Salmon: Northeast and West below 
average. Central and South above 
average. 

Sardines: Northeast and West be- 
low average. Central and South above 
average. 

Though tuna was the most widely 
served canned fish in all sections, its 
margin over salmon was much nar- 
rower in the Central and Southern 
regions. 

Regional distribution of households 
serving tuna and salmon vary in 
terms of percent of servings and of 
servings per household per week. The 


Northeast and West serve tuna more 
and salmon less than the Central and 
Southern section of the country. The 
Northeast and West constitute over 
half of the tuna market. The South- 
ern and Central regions make up 
nearly two-thirds of the salmon 
market. 


Where the volume of — was 
analyzed by type of community, we 
found much heavier use of tuna in the 
metropolitan area, while the use of 
salmon is slightly heavier in the non- 
metropolitan communities. 


With respect to family income we 
find the use of tuna increases sharply 
as income goes up, while the use of 
salmon varies very little among in- 
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come groups. Yet because there are 
so many more of them, the families 
with under $5,000 income account for 
nearly two-thirds of the tuna mar- 
ket and nearly three-fourths of the 
salmon market. 


Of particular interest to those en- 
gaged in marketing a canned fishery 
product will be the reason non-users 
of the product give for their non-use. 
Each respondent who was found not 
to have served any one of the four 
major * of canned fish in the pre- 
vious 12 months was asked why she 
had not served the produet. 

The major reason given was that 
they or their household simply did 
not like the product; this seems to 
mean they do not consider it appetiz- 
ing. There was relatively little indi- 
cation of preference for fresh or 
frozen fish except in the case of 
canned shrimp. ose who mentioned 


a specific objectionable feature of the 
product were relatively few. 

The small number who mentioned 
price bears out indication we have 
noted that canned fish is not consid- 


ered a luxury food by most house- 
holds. However, the lowest income 
households, large households, farm 
households, and non-white households 
among the non-users did mention price 
with greater than average frequency. 


It can be fairly stated that the 
canned fish industry is doing a good 
job in distributing its products so as 
to meet the demands of consumers in 
all parts of the country. Only 3.2 
percent of all households have indi- 
cated that any item which they wished 
to purchase was not available at their 
usual — poets, This figure 
was somewhat higher * percent) in 
the West. But most of these respond- 
ents wanted products so varied and 
unusual that no one product was re- 
ported with sufficient frequency to 
warrant a separate listing in the re- 
port. Respondents who wanted un- 
available items were highly concen- 
trated in metropolitan areas and in 
the highest income groups. 


In general it seems that the canned 
fish industry has a product that is al- 
most universally acceptable to the 
American public, with very few people 
who object to its use. his is true 
among all income levels except the 
very lowest. Canned fish is well liked, 
—— available, and used the year 
round. 


We believe that the marketing prob- 
lems of each of the major types 
canned fish are so different that each 
should be considered — 
where promotional problems are faced. 
I — like to point out a few of the 
most important findings about each 
type. 


Propuct FINDINGS 


It is important to note that 75 
percent of all purchases of tuna are of 
more than one can. This certainly 
suggests that a segment of the market 
might be receptive to a can of tuna 
about twice the size of the 6- or 7-oz. 
can now generally distributed; cer- 
tainly if any appreciable price ad- 
vantage could be offered with it. If 
we can accept the theory that once a 
can is opened, consumption is very 

rompt, the larger can might lead to 
— consumption among those who 
would buy it. It is obvious even to a 
layman that much merchandising ef- 
fort is directed to stimulate two-can 
purchases and with almost a third of 
users saying they purchase three or 
more cans at a time, perhaps some- 
thing like a hand six-pack or four- 
pack is worth thinking about. 


Salads and sandwiches are by far 
the most popular ways of servin 
canned tuna, with casseroles a distan 
third. The West reported a sharp dif- 
ference from the pattern of the coun- 
tz. Other findings show that both 

ads and sandwiches are general 
served by most respondents in 
areas. Still it would be interesting to 
see how those who know the market 
* interpret the difference in the 

est. 
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When asked why they served canned 
tuna, 70 percent of all users said they 
liked it. Almost half the tuna users 
mention the ease, speed and conven- 
ience of corving it as a reason why 
they did so. This appears to suggest 
promotional sibilities. The one- 
pound can of canned salmon is far 
more widely used than the 7-0. can, 
with average purchase being one or 
two cans. 


Respondents were generally well 
aware of the differences between pink 
and red salmon. Purchases were about 
equally divided between the two kinds 
in the Northeast and West. The Cen- 
tral region favored pink salmon by a 
small margin. In the South, however, 
pink salmon was favored by 73 percent 
of all salmon-using households. As is 
to be expected, pink salmon was the 
more favored up to the $7,000 income 
group, at which point red salmon be- 
came more popular. 


In contrast to the red vs. pink dis- 
tinction, more than half of all re- 
spondents were unable to identify the 
variety of salmon they usually buy as 
it is related to the area the product 
comes from. A few did mention 
“Alaska” and a few said they used 
“Sockeye.” Other varieties were men- 


tioned by only a negligible number of 
respondents. 


Salmon cakes, patties and loaves are 
by far the most popular way of serv- 


ing. Nevertheless, these items are 
notably less popular in the Northeast 
where use of salmon in salads is 
nearly twice as frequentiy the most 
popular as in the rest of the country. 

We have been able to touch on only 
the two leading items of canned fish. 


Detailed information about canned 
sardines and shrimp as well as many 
other questions is available in the re- 

rt, Household Consumer Preferences 
or Canned Fishery Products, 1956, 
obtainable from the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the Department of Interior. 


Presentation of 50th 


By A. Edward Brown, 
1957 President, 
National Canners Association 


I sincerely trust that you have 
enjoyed the program which we have 
presented here today and that it has 
given you information which will 
assist you in being of service to your 
readers, listeners and viewers. The 
relationship between the canning in- 
dustry and the food editors of our 
country has been most cordial down 
through the years. This is, of course 
as it should be. We are interested 
in producing wholesome, nourishing 
and attractive foods at reasonable 
prices. You are interested in calling 
the attention of your constituents to 
foods which meet these objectives 
and which contribute to the health 
and well-being of the public which 
you serve. e appreciate the neces- 
sity for impartial reporting imposed 
by the tenets of your profession, and 


Anniversary Memento 


we are happy that our products have 
merited the favorable comment which 
you have so generously bestowed upon 
ay We trust they will continue 
to 80. 


In a more personal vein, your at- 
tendance at our conventions has been 
a source of pleasure to all of us. Both 
at Atlantic City a year ago and here 
in Chicago this year, your presence 
has been a stimulating influence. You 
have not only enlivened the proceed- 
ings, but have added an attractive 
and colorful note to our meetings. We 
have enjoyed the opportunity of mak- 
ing new acquaintances and of renew- 
ing old ones. We look forward to 
elles meetings such as this in years 
to come. In conclusion, I would like, 
on behalf of the Association, to pre- 
sent each of you with a memento of 
this occasion in the form of a record 
commemorating our 50th Anniver- 
sary. It is entitled “A Half Century 
of American Songs and Events.” We 
hope you will enjoy it. 


Dr. IRA |. SOMERS 


Dr. Ira |. Somers Appointed 
Director of N.C.A. Research 


Dr. Ira I. Somers, a member of the 
N. C. A. scientific research staff since 
1943, has been appointed its Director 
of Research. He will move to N.C.A. 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., to 
assume his new duties. 


Dr. Somers has been Associate Di- 
rector of the Western Research Labo- 
ratory in Berkeley, Calif., since 1955. 


He was born in Garland, Utah, June 
28,1916. He received his early educa- 
tion in the public schools of his native 
state and later attended the Utah 
Agricultural College, where he studied 

lant sciences and was awarded his 

. 8. degree in 1938. 


Upon completion of his undergradu- 
ate studies he received a teaching and 
research fellowship at Rutgers Uni- 
versity and in 1942 was awarded a 
Ph.D. degree in plant physiology, 
with minors in biochemistry and phys- 
ical chemistry. His thesis was writ- 
ten on the interrelations of iron and 
manganese in the growth of plants. 


Dr. Somers had his first introduc- 
tion to the food — of canning 
in 1935 when he was employed during 
the summer vacation from college by 
the Rocky Mountain Packing Cor- 
poration to head up its newly created 
bpp control department. He held 
this position until entering graduate 
school. 


i * completion of his doctorate 
in 1942, Dr. Somers was employed by 
the University of California Labo- 
ratory for research in the canning in- 
dustry, and in 1943 he began his 
career with the National Canners As- 
sociation Western Branch Laboratary. 
In 1952 he was named Assistant Di- 
rector of the Laboratory, and in 1953, 
upon the death of Dr. J. Russell Esty, 
the Acting Director. In 1955 he was 
named Associate Director of the 
Western Research Laboratory. 


Dr. Somers’ research and publica- 
tions have been in the fields of process- 
ing, sanitation and quality improve- 
ment. Probably his outstanding con- 
tribution was the development of in- 
plant chlorination which has been one 


of the greatest factors for improve- 
ment of sanitation in canneries. 
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Automatic Batch Retort Controls 


By William J. Scarlett, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. 


It is significant that we are assem- 
bled in this meeting to discuss auto- 
matic controls. This shows a healthy 
condition in our industry as the inter- 
est in the subject grows. 


Facts and figures show that the food 
industry has lagged somewhat behind 
U. 8. 1 at large in taking ad- 
vantage of the availability of auto- 
matie controls to improve process 
operations. For each thousand dol- 
lars of value added by manufacture 
per production employee, the food in- 
dustry invests $5.67 in instruments 
and automatic controls. The corre- 
sponding figure is $21.40 for all U. 8. 
industry and $47.50 for the chemical 
industry, which holds the record. 


This is not to imply that all indus- 
try is the same, nor that automatic 
controls are by any means applicable 
to the same degree in all process oper- 
ations. It may be significant, how- 
ever, that the profit statements in the 
industries which use these devices to 
the greatest extent reflect profit mar- 
gins as much as 10 percent greater 
than does the food industry. 


Before launching into the more 
technical phases of automatic batch 
retort control, it might be of interest 
to review the major reasons why the 
thinking of progressive canners is 
turning more and more to consider- 
ation of using these automatic meth- 
ods to replace traditional manual op- 
erations, 


First: Every canner knows the im- 
portance to him of a proper cook. He 
must be sure that every particle of 
product has been subjec to proper 
temperatures so that shelf life is as- 
sured and keeping qualities are a max- 
imum. Automatic controls will give 
him assurance that the necessary time- 
temperature conditions are met and 
will further, if he wishes, give him a 
record for each batch. 


Second: It is equally important to 
restrict the time-temperature con- 
stants to the narrowest range of cook 
consistent with good practice. It is 
obvious that if this is not managed 
properly, product a and uni- 
formity of pack will suffer. Here 


again, automatic controls provide the 
best means of accomplishing this and 
ns records if these are de- 
sired, 


Third: Every production operation 
should be man to N the 
same uniform high quality in each 
batch. This is also true of = prod- 
uct bearing the same label although 
produced in multiple plants. Auto- 
matic controls hold all process vari- 
ables within narrow limits and thus 
provide the best means of attaining a 

igh degree of uniformity. 

Fourth: Application of automatic 
controls almost invariably results in 
increased production for any — 7 
ment. It is natural in any manually 
controlled operation to favor the safer 
operation. With automatic controls 
the margin of safety can be reduced 
to a minimum with the assurance that 
safe operating conditions will be met. 
This results in eliminating over-proc- 
essing and, therefore, increases the 
number of batches which may be proc- 
essed in any given period. 


Figure I 


Fifth: With automatic retort con- 
trol, manpower can be released for 
other activities. One man can load 
unload and supervise the operation of 
from six to ten retorts depending on 
the length of cook required by the 
product. 


Sixth: Dependable instruments are 
always on the job. They work for you 
24 hours a day, are not subject to hu- 
man whims, antics, disinterest, and 
absenteeism. 


Seventh: Economics, of course, must 
be justified. Rather than attempt to 
place a dollar value on what auto- 
matic controls will accomplish in sav- 
ings, it might be more apropos to out- 
line the cost-saving features which can 
be evaluated best in individual con- 
siderations. 


1. Cost of improper cook. Maybe 
it’s unpleasant to mention, but we all 
know that there are instances of over- 
cooking that result in at least down- 
— if not in rejection of occa- 
sional batches. Add to this the cost 
in spoilage due to occasional insuffi- 
cient cook. 
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2. Increased production. With auto- 
matic control you can count on from 
one to three additional loads in each 
retort per eight-hour shift, thus re- 
ducing unit costs of all overhead and 
labor items. 


8. Reduced cook room labor. When 
one man can readily handle six to ten 
retorts, manpower can be released for 
other operations. This factor alone 
is often sufficient to justify automatic 
controls and will permit the invest- 
ment in instruments to pay out in one 
or two seasons. 


4. All of the other advan 
closely controlled process conditions 
which reduce spoilage and down-grad- 
ing, improve quality and uniformity 
are difficult to evaluate in dollars and 
cents, but they are important and val- 
uable considerations nonetheless. 


Now that we've shown economic jus- 
tification and the possibilities for im- 
1 — quality and uniform- 
ty, it is in order to point out a way to 
select the type and amount of control 
equipment which will be required. 


First consideration is the type of 
cook, whether by steam or water. 
Next consideration is how much of the 
—— retort cycle should be auto- 
matically controlled. All instrument 
company representatives are prepared 
to discues and evaluate these consid- 
erations with you. 


Following are five “package sys- 
tems” which my company is offering. 
I’m sure other companies in the con- 
trol business can offer the equivalent 
at least in function. 


1. For Steam Cooking with Auto- 
matic Blow Down (see figure 1). This 
system automatically controls the 
processing temperature, times the 
cook, and blows the retort at the end 
of the cook. 


After the operator has loaded and 
closed the retort, he turns the dial of 
the built-in timer to the desired cook- 
ing period. This opens a solenoid 
valve (4) in the controlled air lines 
between the thermometer controller 
pty and the steam supply valve (2). 

his immediately opens the steam 
valve and retort temperature begins 
to increase. 


Venting, with this system, is a 
manual operation. When it is com- 
pleted, cooking temperature is quickly 
reached. The thermometer controller 
starts the timer when proper retort 
temperature has been reached. At the 
same time a red light built into the in- 
strument case signals that the cycle 
is in the cook period. This red light 
remains lighted during the entire cook- 
ing period. Meanwhile the ther- 
mometer controller throttles the steam 
—1 holding retort temperature con- 

n 


At the end of the timed cooking 

riod, the red signal light goes out, 
the green light comes on, and 
timer performs two functions simulta- 
neously: (A) It closes the three-way 
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solenoid valve (4) in the air line to the 
steam valve causing steam to be shut 
off and (B) opens the three-way sole- 
noid (5) in the air supply to the vent 
valve causing this valve to open, blow- 
ing down the retort. The green light 
stays on signalling that the retort is 
ready to be unloaded which, of course, 
is a manual operation. 


2. For Steam Cooking with Auto- 
matic Blowdown plus Automatic Vent- 
ing (see Figure II). This system 
not only controls the processing time 


air 


and temperature, blows down the re- 
tort, but also automatically vents the 
retort according to N.C.A. standards. 


After — the retort, the o 
erator turns the timer dial to 
specified cooking period. The auto- 
matic sequence begins. First, the 
timer opens the three-way solenoid 
valve (5) in the controlled air line 
between the controller (1) and the 
steam valve (3). This opens the 
steam valve and retort temperature 
begins to rise. 
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Second, the 


venting temperature 
controller (2) 


opens the three-way 
solenoid valve (6) between the air 
supply and the vent valve (4). This 
opens the vent valve and allows air 
to escape from the retort as steam 
enters. Venting continues until re- 
tort temperature reaches the set point 
of the venting controller and until 
the venting timer has run out, indi- 
cating the end of the minimum vent- 
ing period. When both the tempera- 
ture and time requirements have been 
satisfied, and only then, the air supply 


* 1 


——— | 


rc 
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to the vent valve is cut off. The valve 
closes and venting is completed. 


The built-in timer automatically 
ns to run when retort tempera- 
ture has reached the set-point tem- 
perature. The red signal light comes 
on to show that the process is in the 
cooking phase of its cycle. During 
the cook, the time temperature con- 
troller throttles the steam valve to 
admit only as much steam as is 
needed to hold retort temperature at 
the correct valve. 


— instrument air lines 


electrical cable 
~—— capillary tubing 
=== pressure conn 
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At the end of the cooking period, 
the process timer closes the three-way 
solenoid valve (5), thus bleeding air 
from the diaphragm of the steam con- 
trol valve (3) and shutting off the 
steam. Simultaneously, the timer 
opens the three-way solenoid (6) su 
plying air to the diaphragm of t 
vent valve (4), opening this valve 
and blowing down the retort. In- 
stantly the red light out, the 
green light come on to s gral that the 
retort is ready to be unloaded. 


Z. For Steam Cooking with Pres- 
sure Cooling (see Figure III). This 
system automatically controls the 
processing ‘temperature, times the 
cook, admits cooling water at the 
end of the cook, and controls pressure 
in the retort during the cooling period. 


The operator loads the retort and 
turns the timer dial to the desired 
cooking period. The timer then auto- 
matically opens the solenoid valve 
(7) in the controlled air line to the 
steam valve (3). This causes the 
steam valve to open, admitting steam 
to the retort. 


In this system venting is done man- 
ually. When venting is completed 
retort temperature rises rapidly. 
Shortly, temperature is raised in the 
retort to process valve and the timer 
in the time-temperature controller 
(1) begins to run. The built-in red 
light also lights up and remains 
lighted for the entire cook. Mean- 
while, the controller (1) throttles the 
steam valve to * retort tempera- 
ture exactly where it belongs. 


When the cooking period is over, 
the timer closes solenoid valve (7) 
cutting off the air supply to the steam 
valve, thus 28 it. The green light 
also turns on to indicate that the au- 
tomatie pressure 2 cycle is on. 
At the same time, the timer energizes 
two other solenoid valves: First, a 
three-way solenoid (8) in the air sup- 
ply line to the cooling water valve 
(6), which opens to admit cooling 
water to the retort and a three-way 
solenoid valve (9) in the controlled 
air line from the pressure controller 
(2) which allows the controller 
to keep a constant present pressure 
in the retort. When retort pressure 
drops below the desired valve as 
called for by the pressure controller 
the latter opens air valve (5); should 
retort pressure go above the set point, 
the controller opens the overflow valve 
(4). Valves (4) and (5) have split 
range springs, thus do not oppose one 
another, although both are operated 
by the same controlled air line from 
the pressure controller. Valve (4) 
has a spring which requires 9 to 15 
pounds of air pressure to cause it to 
open. Valve (5) is a normally open 
valve which closes on an, air signal 
of from 3 to 9 pounds. Thus one 
valve opens when the other closes 
and vice versa. 


At the end of the cooling period the 
operator cuts the current to the time- 
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temperature controller which auto- 
matically inactivates all the control 
valves. Before unloading the retort, 
the operator opens the drain valve 
and the control system is ready for 
the next cycle. 


4. For Steam Cooking with Pres- 
sure Cooling Plus Automatic Venting 
(see Figure IV). This system — 
ates in the same way as the previous 
one, with the additional functions of 
automatic venting and pushbutton 
draining. 


When the operator turns the dial of 
the timer to set the period of cook, 
steam flows into the retort as in the 
previous system. Solenoid valve (14) 
opens, admitting control air to the 
valve operator on the vent and drain 
valve (13), thus opening this valve 
to vent the retort. Venting continues 
until the temperature in the retort 
has reached the temperature required 
by the set-point of the venting tem- 
perature controller (1). Venting is 
then completed providing the time 
measured on the venting timer (12) 
has met the requirement of the N.C.A. 
standard venting procedure. When 
both conditions of venting have been 
met, the venting control system closes 
solenoid valve (14), bleeding air from 
the vent and drain valve, causing it 
to close. 


The retort temperature shortly 
reaches the valve required by the 
process and the red light flashes on. 
The timer begins to function to time 
out the cooking period and the ther- 
mometer throttles the steam valve to 
control the cooking temperature with- 
in close limits during the entire timed 
interval. 


At the end of the cook, the timer 
shuts the steam valve, turns off the 
red light, and lights the ro light to 
signal the beginning of the cooling 

riod. Cooling water automatically 

ows into the retort and the pressure 
controller operates the split range 
control valves in the compressed air 
and overflow lines to maintain the re- 
quired cooling pressure. 


To complete the process, the oper- 
ator has only to push a button on the 
cut-off relay (15) which closes all 
control valves except the vent and 
drain valve which opens to drain the 
retort. The control system is auto- 
matically reset for the next batch with 
which the operator replaces the com- 
pleted batch. 


5. For Water Cooking with Pres- 
sure Cooling (see Figure V). This 
system automatically controls process- 
ing temperature, times the cook, ad- 
mits cooling water at the end of the 
cook, controls retort pressure and ad- 
mits agitation air during the complete 
cycle. 

Having loaded the retort, the r- 
ator turns the process timer dial on 

time-temperature controller (1) 
to start the automatic cycle. he 
timer energizes (a) the solenoid 
valve (6) between the controller and 


the steam supply valve (3) and 
allows steam to begin heating the 
water-filled retort; and (b) the sole- 
noid valve (8) between the air supply 
and the steam spreader. Thus, air is 
admitted through the steam spreader 
a | the water bath which im- 
proves heat transfer and reduces 
come-up time. 

Water temperature in the retort 
rises quickly with the admission of 
steam. When it reaches the set point 
of the controller, the timer auto- 
matically begins to run and the red 
signal light comes on. During the 
cooking period the red signal remains 
lighted and the controller throttles the 
steam valve to control cooking tem- 
perature within close limits. Mean- 
while, it is essential to maintain proc- 
ess pressure in the retort to be sure 
that the differential between retort 
— and the internal 4 
uilt up in the containers kept 
within very definite limits. This is 
accomplished 4 the pressure con- 
troller (2) which operates overflow 
valve (4) to allow more or less air to 
escape, thus maintaining the required 
pressure in the retort. 

At the end of the cook, the timer ex- 
tinguishes the red light and turns on 
the green light, signalling the start 
of the cooling cycle. t also de- 
energizes the solenoid valve (6) in 
the controlled air line to the steam 
supply valve (3) closing the latter 
and terminating the cook. At the 
same time, it energizes solenoid valve 
(7) between air supply and water 
valve (5), thus allowing cooling water 
to flow into the retort. The pressure 
controller (2) continues to operate 
and to control the position of overflow 
valve (4), thus maintaining prescribed 
temperature in the retort during the 
cooling portion of the cycle. 

When cooling is completed as in- 
dicated by the temperature shown on 
the controller (1), the operator cuts 
off current to the controller, which 
closes all control valves and resets the 
control system for the next cycle. 


You will note that no drain is shown 
in the sketch, although this is required 
by most regulatory bodies. Draining 
as required by these regulations is a 


manual operation with the system as 
shown here, but it is, of course, rela- 
tively easy to add this function to the 
2 controlled operations if 


The time-temperature controller is 
the basic instrument in all of the five 
package control systems for retorts 
discussed. Its built-in timer and signal 
lights are a true space-saving feature. 
But, most of all, these built-in com- 
ponents make this instrument a valu- 
able yet economical program controller 
that takes all the guess-work out of 
retort operation. 


It is, of course, impossible in the 
time allotted to show examples of all 
the combinations of control functions 
which might be included in a system 
to meet the requirements of any in- 
dividual plant. Continuous retorts and 
agitated retorts are becoming more 
common in the industry. These, be- 
cause of their complexity and the ne- 
cessity of —1 all process variables 
within narrow limits at all times, ab- 
solutely require automatie control. No 
operator or group of operators could 
move fast enough to accomplish the 
necessary functions manually. This 
however, is the subject to be covered 
by another speaker. 


With the ever-increasing pressure 
from competition, the continuing drive 
for more uniform and higher quality, 
and the constant drive to hold proc- 
essing costs to the absolute minimum 
even in the face of rising costs for la- 
bor and materials, canners’ thoughts 
are turning to means and methods for 
improvement. The obvious course is 
to substitute continuous processing 
for traditional batch operations. Eco- 
nomics dictate the extent to which this 
can be accomplished. Other avenues 
of improvement, such as those dis- 
cussed here, are worthy of the earnest 
consideration of the progressive can- 
ner. The instrument engineer repre- 
senting any manufacturer member of 
C. M. &S. A. will be glad to assist you 
not only in the selection of control 
systems like these, but also in evalu- 
ating in dollars and cents the return 
on your investment in these improve- 
ments. 


Instrumentation—Application to Continuous Cookers 


By John E. Barber, 
Taylor Instrument Companies 


There are numerous facets to the 
problem of instrumentation in a can- 
ning plant. This afternoon we are 
going to discuss the how and the why 
of such instrumentation. A specific 


example, that of the instrumentation 
of a continuous cooker-cooler, will be 
used primarily to highlight the points 
though the material is generally ap- 
plicable regardless of the 


particular 


piece or pieces of processing equip- 
ment involved. 

Normally, it is standard procedure 
to decide whether or not a project 
should be undertaken before deciding 
what particular pieces of equipment 
should be purchased. However, we 
are first going to discuss the how 
of the problem and then discuss the 
why, because in this manner it is 
hoped that the latter will be more 
understandable. 

How are instruments applied to a 
process or a piece of equipment? 
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Assuming that an understanding of 
what instruments can do is present, 
then the principle task is to under- 
stand the process so that instruments 
can be applied intelligently. Such un- 
derstan ing implies know of the 
actual equipment—what are its char- 
acteristics, size and limitations—and 
also understanding the particular 
processing requirements associated 
with the products being run. 


Let us briefly examine the proces- 
sing equipment. This particular unit 
consists of a pressure cooker, ote a 
sure cooler, and an atmospheric 
cooler. Seals are provided so that 

ressure can be maintained in the 
Rrst two sections at the uired lev- 
els. Each unit in essence is a large, 
horizontal, cylindrical vessel through 
which cans are continuously spiralled 
on reels. 


The problem in the cooker is, of 
course, that of maintaining the tem- 
perature uired for satisfactory 
processing. This is shown as control 
problem number one in Figure I. 


Examination of the pressure cooler 
shows that there are three control 
involved. Control problem 
isted as number two is that of pres- 
sure. Obviously pressure must be 
maintained on the cans until they are 
cooled sufficiently so they will not 
bulge when pressure is released. Since 
the cans are cooled in water, the level 
of water in the pressure cooler must 
be maintained. This is problem num- 
ber three. Control problem number 
four is that of temperature in the 
pressure cooler. Close examination 
reveals that the water in the cooler 
near the cooker end must be heated, 
while that at the can outlet end must 
be cooled. 


On the atmospheric cooler the prob- 
lem of level exists, but this is simply 
taken care of, as will be seen in 2 
ure II, by — an overflow pipe. The 
sixth problem is that of temperature 
in the atmospherie cooler. 


One other point which we have not 
covered is that of stopping the reel. 
Some automatic means must be pro- 
vided to stop the reel in case of a 
can jam or if the product tempera- 
ture drops below some predetermined 
minimum. In actual practice, this 

redetermined minimum turns out to 

approximately 1° F. below the 
normal processing temperature. Re- 
starting must also be accomplished. 
Whereas it is necessary to stop the 
reel rapidly in case of either a can 
am or a temperature drop, it must 

restarted slowly so as not to over- 
load the drive equipment. This also 
must be taken care of automatically. 


This 2 us at least a brief un- 
derstanding of the processing equip- 
ment. Due to time we have ignored 
such things as actual volumes and 
heat capacities of the units and the 
heating and cooling loads, ete. Nor 
have we spelled out the temperatures, 
pressures and flow rates of water, 
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steam and air which must be care- 
fully considered if adequate control is 
to be provided. 


However, with the major problems 
pinpointed, let’s see what the actual 
Ne of instruments turns out 
to be. Figure II shows that the tem- 
perature in the pressure cooker is 
measured near the can inlet end so 
that we sense and correct for breaks 
in can flow. 


The temperature is controlled b 
admission of steam to the cooker. If 
the intent is to have a shutdown de- 
vice operating approximately 1° F. 
below the normal control point, it is 
obvious that control must be accu- 
rately maintained. Generally this is 
a relatively simple control problem 
so that an on controller will pro- 
duce the desired results. Care must 
be used in selection of the steam valve 
and the installation thereof. 


PRESSURE COOLING 


Now let us look at the pressure 
cooler. This is similar to the pressure 
control problem on a retort, such as 
Mr. Scarlett just discussed, in that 
the pressure is measured and con- 
trolled by the admission of air to the 
cooler. To assure a constant level in 
the cooler, a simple float-type level 
controller actuates a diaphragm valve 
in the hot water discharge line. As 
pointed out earlier, two temperature 
control problems are involved. The 
temperature of the water at the can 
outlet end of the cooler is maintained 
by throttling the flow of cold water 
to the cooler. Since it is desirable to 
limit the initial cooling of cans as 
they come into the pressure cooler, 
a controller is supplied to admit steam 
to that end of the cooler. This is of 
considerable significance on initial 


Figure II 
Application of Instrumentation in Continuous Cooker Cooler 
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start-up or following a temporary 
shutdown because otherwise the water 
temperature at the can inlet end of 
the cooler would be undesirably low. 


Since the final cooler operates at 
atmospheric pressure, a simple over- 
flow pipe su for the maintenance 
of water level. The desired water 
temperature at the can outlet end of 
the cooler is — te measuring 
it and automatically justing the 
cold water admission. 


STOPPING THE REEL 


How about the reel stop mechan- 
ism? This is simply a combination of 
electrical and pneumatic devices which 
detects the fall of temperature in the 
cooker to 1° F. below the normal con- 
trol point, or detects a can jam. It is 
so arranged that the clutch of the 
drive mechanism is rapidly disen- 
goed in case a shutdown is required. 

en the operator depresses the start 
button again, the drive mechanism is 
engaged slowly so that the mechanism 
is not overloaded. Adequate alarms 
such as lights and horns are employed 
so that the attention of the operator 
is quickly received. The arrangement 
of such alarms is of considerable sig- 
nificance. Obviously a system could 
be set up whereby the unit would shut 
down if the temperature fell below 
the desired point and then would auto- 
matically restart if it returned to the 
safe zone. This was deemed unwise 
because normally there is a reason 
why the temperature falls. This par- 
ticular system alerts the operator so 
that he can determine the source of 
difficulty and eliminate it before the 
unit is restarted. 


As you can see from this discussion, 
the actual instrumentation of this 

rticular piece of equipment has not 
— impossible had not the details of 
the problem been spelled out origi- 
nally. 

Having accomplished the how of in- 
strumentation for this process let us 
now look at the question of why in- 
strumentation was applied. 


THe Wu or INSTRUMENTATION 


Production is naturally a key word. 
With instrumentation all of the proc- 
ess variables are preset at their opti- 


mum values and maintained at these 
values. Variations in can flow rate 
do not upset the control. More or less 
steam, water and air flow automati- 
cally to the unit depending upon the 
demand. If difficulty does arise, the 
operator is immediately alerted. This 
means that things do not go un- 
noticed, so that productive hours are 
a maximum. 


Quality control is extremely anger. 
tant to any successful plant. ow 
can you more markedly improve the 
quality control than by removing the 
manipulation of equipment from the 
vagaries of an operator? The proc- 
ess variables are e main- 
tained at optimum values. This elimi- 
nates misreading or misinterpretation 
of indicating thermometers and gages 
and the possible maladjustment of 
hand valves by operators. What plant 
can be assured that their operators 
will immediately stop the equipment 
if the proper proses temperature 
is not maintained? ith a control 
system such as this, under-processing 
cannot occur. 


Flexibility is another feature. With 
the controllers normally mounted on 
a single panel, it is a simple matter 
for the supervisory personnel to re- 
adjust the control nts for different 

roducts or to quickly check the read- 
— as made by operating per- 
sonnel. 

Is simplicity involved? Of course it 
is. All of you know that it is easier 
for supervisory personnel to occasion- 
ally 2 at a panelboard to make 
certain that everything is in order 


than it is for them to faced with 
the necessity of training people to 
manipulate a number of valves to 


produce desired end results. 


The shortage of labor faces every 
growing company today. With the 

~y growth of population, the 
— on the food industry will be in- 
creasingly heavy. Manual operations 
must be minimized wherever possible 
as they have been on this process, if 
we are to meet the productivity de- 
mands forced upon the industry. 

We have discussed the principle rea- 
sons why instrumentations should be 
applied to this process. Each one of 
them means money for the processor 


—quality control, production, flexibil- 
ity, simplicity and manpower. 

Only one type of continuous cooler 
has been discussed. There are numer- 
ous other methods of continuously 
cooking food products. They fall into 
two basic categories: (1) can or jar 
cookers and (2) straight product cook- 
ers. The why and how of instrument 
apne apply regardless of what 
the process or equipment in 2 plant 
may be. The problem could as easily 
have been that of temperature control 
in conjunction with the processing of 
beets or kosher pickles in jars in a hot 
water spray atmosphere. Or, it might 
be temperature control of baby food as 
discharged from a continuous scrap- 
per blade t heated. It doesn’t 
make any erence; the principles 
are the same. 


On a particular job * may or may 
not be able to gain all of the advan- 
tages from instrumentation that were 
mentioned earlier. However, in most 
cases you can gain many of them. 


Practically all industries realize the 
advantages of—and hence utilize—in- 
strumentation. Other industries have 
gone beyond unit control systems such 
as we have discussed here and have in- 
stalled central station control. Under 
such a system all of the processing 
operations of a plant are under the 
direct control of a few people at the 
central control panels. Some food 
processing plants are making notice- 
able strides in this direction. As with 
any industry, the variance of instru- 
mentation used from plant to plant 
is large. There is much to be gained 
in those plants with little instrumen- 
tation by controlling their unit proc- 
esses. Comparably, there is much to 
be gained by those plants which are 
fairly well unit controlled by going 
to central station control. 


The instrument companies which 
are members of the Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Association in- 
clude Foxboro, Minneapolis-Honey- 
well, Weston and Taylor. Though I 
can speak directly only for Taylor, I 
am certain that all of us welcome 
— apes to work with you in 
solving your instrument problems, the 
solutions of which are to your ad- 
vantage as well as to ours. 
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CONTROL OF WAREHOUSE OPERATIONS 


(jointly sponsored by N. C. A. and C. M. & S.A.) 


Presipinc: M. R. FEENEY, E B. Warner, Inc., Chicago; Chairman, 
Technical Program Committee, C.M. & S.A. 


PRESENTATION : 


KRUPP, and EDWARD BURNETT, Gerber 


“Labeli 


and Casing’—JOHN C. SUERTH, ROBERT 
Products Co., Fremont, Mich. 


Appress: “Automatic Warehousing”—F. V. TIERNAN, H. J. Heinz Co., Pitts- 


burgh 


By F. Y. Tiernan, 
H. J. Heinz Company 


Great strides have been made in 


high speed continuous operations— 
product making, filling, and sterilizing 
during the past decade. We know 
however, that the finished goods must 
also be handled at this same rate into 
and out of the warehouse, if we are 
to receive the full benefits made pos- 
sible by the progress achieved in the 
processing fields. 

You have heard it said no doubt 
that the handling of finished goods 
adds nothing to the product except 
cost—a perpetually increasing cost. 


In attempting to minimize this ex- 
pense, we in are company have 
rofited by the experience of others. 
von attempting here to describe our 
resent method in hopes that it may 
be of some benefit to you. This ex- 
change of ideas makes for acceler- 
ated obsolescence. Tomorow's mate- 
rial handling methods will quickly 
outmode today’s. If, however, we had 
put off adopting any ideas until we 
felt we had achieved the ultimate 
we would today all be driving Model 
T's. The opportunities for effective 
economics in operation have hardly 
been touched. With the trend of con- 
tinuing increasing labor costs, such 
opportunities are multiplied. 


Today, we are pleased we are able 
to feed sheets of tinnlate into a press 
in a can making department, and in 
some 1% to 2 hours time, depending 
upon the type of sterilization em- 
ployed, ship the case of canned goods 
to the customer without the tin hav- 
ing been touched or interrupted in its 
progress through the can making, 
filling, sterilizing, packing, palletiz- 
ing, and the loading in an orderly 
controlled mechanized procedure. 

Before describing where we are, 
I'd like to make some brief mention 
of where we were. 

Our plant consists of a number of 
multi-storied buildings, each devoted 


to the processing, packing and, for- 
merly, storing of certain varieties. 
These buildines are scattered over 
several blocks, separated by streets 
and alleys and connected by overhead 


Automatic Warehousing 


bridges. To ship an order, it was 
necessary to collect the different va- 
rieties with four-wheeled hand trucks 
from the buildings where they had 
been manufactured and stored. The 
hand trucks were loaded and brought 
to an elevator in the buildings where 
they waited. So also waited the 
truck’s motivating power. He waited 
for an empty truck which would 
eventually be returned by this eleva- 
tor in order that he might resume his 
job of collecting the next load of 
goods. 


(If you ever attended a convention 
in a large hotel, you know what an 


— 4 inefficient form of 
transportation an elevator can some- 
times be.) 


I know you are familiar with or 
can visualize the method of loadin 
I referred to. Eventually, enough o 
the truck loads of merchandise 
reached the shipping dock and the 
truck or 2 car, wherein each 
case was individually, slowly, care- 
fully, tenderly placed by hand for 
shipment. 


BEGINNING CHANGES 


Our first act in attempting to 
change the system was to choose the 
right site on which to build a ware- 
house, to receive, store and ship our 
finished goods. Our over-all plans 
are to have the raw materials and 
containers enter the plant area at one 
end and flow continuously into and 
through the various production build- 
ings in one direction. The warehouse 
is located at the opposite end of this 


area. In other words, receiving at 
one end, shipping at the other. 

The heart of this set-up is the 
group of buildings devoted manu- 
acturing various products. In the 
center of these buildings is one 


wherein we consolidated our labeli 
and packing operations. The fill 
tins and jars flow by chain or rubber 
belt conveyors from the building 
where processed to this packing cen- 
ter and through the labeling and 
casing lines set for the different sized 
packages. 

Having located the warehouse and 
established the consolidated ae 
department, our next problem 


course was to connect the two; that 
is, to get the cased goods from pack- 
ing to the warehouse. The logical 
method for this job of transportation 
is conveyors. e did not want, how- 
ever, to mix the various cases and 
products during this transfer, for 
that would have entailed an assort- 
ing job at the end of the line. A 
separate conveyor for each case and 
product was impractical because we 
were using 54 different case sizes. 
Since the Pros are separated by 
variety and size as they come out of 
the casing units, our aim was to keep 
2 until they could be 
. The solution was found 
in assembling the cases in the 
manner of cars in a freight yard and 
dispatching them over a main line in 
unit lots. The units preferred was 
the number of cases of that particu- 
lar size which would make one pallet 
load and could be automaticall 1— 
letized and delivered to the 4 
location in the warehouse, with the 
minimum of 8 To do this 
automatically, I assure you, requires 
instrumentation and controls. 


CONTROL PATTERN 


The equipment consists of accumu- 
lating coveyors, metering or counting 
belts, trunk lines, palletizing ma- 
chines, and reciprocating lifts, al 
automatically controlled. These are 
operated by two control nels, one 
located in the packing department, 
the other in the warehouse. A 3-sta- 
tion intercommunication system with 
loud speakers connects the control 
stations and the foreman of oper- 
ations. In the Consolidated Labeli 
and Packing Department, we have 1 
accumulating conveyors varying in 
length from 240 to 470 feet. They ex- 
tend like all other conveyors along the 
ceiling in order not to interfere with 
any working floor area. Their pur- 
pose as their name implies is to ac- 
cumulate and hold up to 3 pallet 
loads of a paticular sized case until 
the time arrives for it to be dis- 
patched to the warehouse. 


Cases are elevated from the sealers 
to these conveyors. They are moved 
along on live rollers until they reach 
a stationary metering belt. When 
enough cases have accumulated on 
one line to make one full pallet load 
the last one of the number selected 
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comes to rest for 5 seconds on a time- 
delay switch. This, of course, has 
been set at a pre-determined spot on 
the conveyor. The switch closes a 
circuit to the control panel and the 
metering belt is energized. This es- 
tablishes the priority of this accumu- 
lating line on one of the four trunk 
lines carrying the cases to the ware- 
ouse. 


When the last preceding load has 
been dispatched on the trunk line, 
the metering belt on our line starts 
— The metering belt runs at a 
higher rate of speed than the belt 
feeding it, thus spacing the cases and 
enabling the electric eye to count out 
the exact number of this particular 
size uired and dispatches one pal- 
let load as a unit. hese belts run 
above and at right angles to the trunk 
lines. As they start to deliver, a de- 
flector which is automatically oper- 
ated by an air cylinder, drops the 
cases onto the trunk line to be used. 


The trunk lines, four in number 
are approximately 900 feet long and 
run parallel alone the ceilings of the 
intervening buildings and terminate 
at the center of the warehouse. The 
control panel in the packing depart- 
ment consists of plug-in cable con- 
nections for each accumulating con- 
veyor. It is also equipped with mul- 
tiple contact dial switches, which are 
set to determine the number of cases 
to be counted out at anv one time from 
the accumulators to the trunk line. 
Automatic lights also indicate the 
operating condition of any part of 
the system. 


The terminal point of each trunk 
line is a pallet loader located on the 
third floor and in the center of the 
warehouse. Each vallet loader is 
connected to a reciprocating lift serv- 
icing the three floors. 


FUNCTIONS OF CONTROL CENTER 


The control panel in the warehouse 
is located in a tower, similar to that 
in a railroad yard again, and high 
enough for the operator to see the 
cases arriving on the trunk lines. As 
a unit load approaches, he pushes a 
numbered button corresponding to 
the case size and this selects a relay 
control unit attached to the palletizer 
and called a pallet pattern cartridge. 
It is a rachet relay and step switch 
arrangement or a rotary switch with 
many contacts. It establishes a se- 
quence of operations: 


1. Determines the direction in which 
the cases enter the loader. 


2. Determines the number of cases 
per layer. 


8. Determines the number of layers 
per pallet. 


4. Reverses the pattern of each 
layer in order to “tie in” the load. 


5. Discharges the loaded 
positions an empty pallet 
quent operation. 


The man in the control tower also 
operates a 3-position switch which 
selects the floor to which the pallet is 
to be automatically dispatched. As 
the loaded pallet comes out of the 
palletizing machine, it is automati- 
cally picked up by a short chain con- 
veyor and put on the vertical lift. 
When the lift reaches the pre-deter- 
mined floor, it automatically ejects 
the loaded pallet onto a terminal con- 
veyor. From here it is picked up by 
fork lift equipment and either stored 
in the warehouse or delivered to the 
loading dock. 


let and 
or su 


ROUTING OF PALLETS 


Pallets to be stored are handled by 
battery powered high lift trucks cap- 
able of piling them five high. Those 
to be shipped are moved with low lift 
trucks to the staging area. If they 
are to be load as unit loads, a 
paper pallet will have been 8 
on the wooden pallet between it and 
the cases at the palletizing machine. 
The trucks equipped to handle paper 
pallets referred to as pul-pacs, pull 
the entire load onto their forks and 
place it in the truck or car. About 
one-third of all shipments are unit 
loaded. We use paper pallets ex- 
tensively. We have experimented with 
but as yet not adopted any of the 
take it or leave it pallets. The wooden 
pallet used in a standard 40“ x 48” 
two-way entry pallet. The number of 
cases which can be automatically pal- 


letized varies from a low of 36 to a 
high of 160. The weight varies from 
500 to 3000 pounds, depending on 
the product. 


The warehouse itself is a 3-story 
brick building, 250 feet wide and 500 
feet long. The upper two floors have 
a ceiling height of 25 feet and a floor 
load capacity of 750 pounds per square 
foot. he lower floor has a 9 foot 
ceiling, accommodating two pallets 
high. The reason for this low floor 
height is due to a difference in rail- 
road levels. The B. & O. railroad 
services one side of the building at 
the first floor level with 14 car spots 
on a double track. The Pennsylvania 
services the second floor level on the 
other side of the building, with 15 
car spots and a double track. There 
are 46 truck spots at the two ends 
of the building, serving both the first 
and second floors. 

do not want to bore you further 
with statistics on equipment. If you 
have any particular questions, I am 
sure we can get into this later pro- 
vided they are not of a technical na- 
ture. I am merely an operating man. 
I am not an engineer. 


In developing this method of trans- 
ferring, palletizing, storing and ship- 
ping canned goods, we experienced 
the normal amount of development 
and educational problems. We have 
however, greatly simplified and ma- 
terially reduced the cost of handling 
our finished s to the extent at 
least that at the end of four years of 
operation, we feel encoura by the 
results, 


Labeling and Casing 


By John C. Suerth 
and E. N. Burnett 
Gerber Products Company 


Glass LABELING AND CASING 
By Joux C. SUERTH 


Actually, when we were originally 
asked to prepare a paper for this ses- 
sion, our subject was to be “Practical 
Applications of Instrumentation as 
Pertains to ‘Labeling and Casing’.” 
This is a fine title for a paper but, in 
reviewing our labeling and casing 
operation, I could not see where we 
would be aualified to be informative to 
a group like yours. After coming to 
this conclusion, I called your repre- 
sentatives and told them that instru- 
mentation on this phase of our opera- 
tion was really non-existent and, from 
what I gather, that this condition 
exists — — the industry. In 
fact, you fellows must have worked 
hard to select the labeling and casin 


operation as one for application o 
instrumentation. 


We finally decided that the best ap- 
proach for us to take is to descri 
certain phases of our labeling and 
casing operation. Then, possibly, 
our members of the “Instrument 

ociety of America” can tell us where 
we might use instrumentation in our 
labeling and casing operation. 


We have divided our presentation 
into tin and glass. I will cover a few 
on glass labeling and 

hen Ed Burnett will cover our tin 
labeling and casing. Our tin labeling 
and casing may of more interest 
to you because of our patented inter- 
locking case which we use. Ed has 
been the real 92 in developing 
this case and the equipment. 


In regard to glass labeling and 
casing, we handle three size glass 
containers: 3%-ounce (2-%," diameter 
by 2-84“ height), 5-ounce (20 by 
2-17 %%), and 8-ounce (2-5% 4" by 
oes) Our labels are all wrap- 
around labels. We operate all of our 
2 labeling lines at approximately 

jars per minute. 
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In trying to operate at this speed, 
it became quite obvious early in the 
game that in order to minimize line 
shutdowns and maintain high line 
speeds all of the package materials 
must be uniform. 

1. We first set up rigid specifications 
on our labels and cases and reached 
agreement with our suppliers. 

2. We then instituted a definite pro- 

ram of receiving inspection on all 
abels and cases. This meant the pro- 
viding of gauges and templates to our 
receiving inspection group. We use 
statistical someting for our 
and we complete the following inspec- 
tion before the labels and cases are 
placed in storage: 


a. Labels are — pr a for color, 
dimensions, copy and mixed labels in 
bundles. 

b. Cases are inspected for printing, 
size, board and rigidity. 1 


In respect to our suppliers, I must 
tell you that since we set u 
these rigid specifications and follow 
through on inspection, they have done 
9 fine job and reduced our line down 
time. 


Our glass is loaded into retort 
baskets, which have a false bottom, 
by means of Barnes magnetic loaders 
whereby the jars are placed in baskets 
in layers with a divider plate between 
each layer. 


At the head of our label line, our 
baskets are unloaded by means of a 
hydraulic cylinder being pushed 
through a hole in the bottom of our 
retort basket against a false bottom, 
which elevates one layer of jars at 
a time above the retort basket. A 
strap is then encircled around the 
layer of jars and they are manually 
pulled onto our “single filer unit.” 


The single filer unit was developed 
— by our Engineering Research 

epartment and the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company. The single filer is 
simple in des in that jars are 
moved forward on a platform chain 
about four feet wide and guide bars 
are placed above the chain at a spe- 
cific angle so that the jars are chan- 
neled into a single lane. The angle 
of the guide bars is relative to the 
diameter of the 2 and this angle 
is the critical point of this unit. In 
other words, the jars are forced into 
continually narrowing space until they 
are down to a single lane. 

From our single filer, we move the 
jars forward through our washer- 
drier unit. The wet jars move through 
air jets where excess water is removed 
and then sous two revolving nylon 
brushes and through a heat tunnel 
where they are dried. This is a Gerber 
development. 


The balance of our line is Standard 
Knapp equipment which is in common 
use throughout the industry. 


In order to increase our speeds or 
to increase efficiency at our present 
speeds, the following are things we 
can think of that would be helpful 
to us: (We now carry two inspections 
after labeling machine.) 


1. Cracked jar detector 
2. Low fill detector 

J. Wrong label detector 
4. Crooked label detector 
5. No label detector 

6. Cocked cap detector 


TIN LABELING AND CASING 
By E. N. BuRNeETT 


Instrumentation as far as labeling 
and casing are concerned, to our 
knowledge, is non-existent. Auto- 
matic Labeling and Casing” are very 
familiar to me and relatively easy to 
define and explain. I think, however, 
that you will all agree with me that 
automation is largely a matter of de- 

For example, I am convinced 
fhat with today’s materials, know-how, 
and manpower and enough dollars, we 
could take any given operation in a 
cannery and make it 100 percent auto- 
matic, so that the superintendent 
could push the buttom to start it in 
the morning and do the same to stop 
it at night. I read recently that for 
somewhere between $5 and $15 billion 
it would be possible within the next 15 
years for two men to take a trip to 
the moon and return. I am sure you 
will agree that in the canning business 
the economic factor must be weighed 
a little more carefully. Trips to the 
moon in the canning business are 
relatively few and far between if the 
canner expects to sell his product at 
a profit. 


We could theorize for hours on the 

ree of automation that could be 
applied toa — and casing opera- 
tion, but to keep this discussion within 
the realm of possibility, I think the 
best approach for me to use would 
be to describe to you the labeling and 
casing operation as it now stands at 
Gerber Products Company, and dis- 
cuss some of the features which may 
or may not be new to you. 

The particular operation that I have 
chosen to discuss is the handling of 
the tin containers at our plant in 
Oakland, California. If you are at 
all familiar with this particular make 
of equipment, you will note that we 
have ad libbed to a considerable de- 

and that the equipment (as shown 
fh slides) is not t 


same equipment 


that was originally purchased from 
the supplier. This is entirely due to 
the type of container that we are 
handling. This particular type of 
container is called the Gerber inter- 
locking container and was developed 
by us some time ago. For a time it 
was used exclusively, but the need 


for this type of container has been 
reduced and we are now packing in 
standard RSC containers as well as 
this special type. 


On the tin operation at Gerber 
Products — in Oakland, we 
have six complete labeling and casing 
lines and, in a normal day’s operation 
during the peak of the season, we are 
packing 32 2% million 
cans 2 y on a two-shift basis. 
The size of cans handled consists of 
202 x 214, the 202 x 202, and the 
210 x 211. Maximum speeds are 
I 700 cans per minute. 

e shape of the container, the proc- 
ess required, and the type of equip- 
ment used for retorting or process- 
ing, determines the method of un- 
— the containers that are 
used: 


It may be noted here that any 
equipment obtained from a supplier 
normally takes on some of the in- 
dividuality of the particular plant in 
which that unit is placed. y this, 
I simply mean that the operating per- 
sonnel—the mechanics, the engineers, 
even superintendents and vice presi- 
dents—have ideas that are carried 
out and placed on machines which 
each individual seems to feel makes 
the equipment operate more efficiently. 
This could be anything from a piece 
of baling wire or an extra spring to 
complicated gadgets for reducing la- 
bor, maintenance, etc. In fact, in- 
dividual operators from one shift to 
the next may have little pet gadgets 
in the form of a piece of wire or some- 
thing that they hang on the machine 
at the beginning of their shift and 
take off at the end. And, I suppose 
that these little gadgets could be con- 
sidered as a type of automation. De- 
vices developed by individuals in any 
2 plant have a way of eventually 

oming absorbed into the actual 
machine and may even be supplied on 
the next machine by the equipment 
supplier. 


We have described Gerber’s label- 
ing and casing operations and sug- 
gested a few spots where further auto- 
mation and instrumentation may be 
desirable. Since we are users of in- 
strumentation to a much greater de- 

ree elsewhere in our operations than 
n labeling and casing, I would like 
to suggest to instrumentation sup- 
ew that they strive for the follow- 
ng: 


i. Simplification. 


. Lower first costs. 
3. Improved service. 


These three things are very impor- 
tant, especially to the small packers, 
and I believe if accomplished, would 
serve to carry us along the automation 
road at a much faster pace. 
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FORTY NINERS SERVICE AWARD CEREMONY 


Presipinc: DAVID S. NAY, Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago; President of The 


Forty Niners 


Appress: “Carlos Campbell—His Contribution to the Canning Industry“ 
LOUIS RATZESBERGER, Jr., Illinois Canning Co., Hoopeston, III., 
President of N. C. A. 


Appress: Carlos Campbell — The Man“ — NELSON H. BUDD, Assistant Sec- 
retary and Director of Information, N. C. A. 


Carlos Campbell Receives 
Forty Niners Service Award 


N.C.A. Executive Secretary Carlos 
Campbell was presented The Fort 
Niners Fourth Annual Service Award, 
in recognition of exceptional service to 
the canning industry, in impressive 
ceremonies at the Sheraton-Blackstone 
Hotel, February 15. 


Mr. Campbell is the first recipient 
of the award who comes from other 
than the scientific field. 


David 8. Nay, president of The 
Forty Niners, presided at the pre- 
sentation ceremonies. He explained 
that the award ceremony each year 
has been arranged so as to have a trib- 
ute to the award recipient's profes- 
sional attributes and accomplishments 
and a tribute to his personal char- 
acter, to be followed by a response 
from the person being honored. 


The first two parts were taken this 
ear by Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., 1953 
resident of the N.C.A., who has been 

associated closely with Mr. Campbell 


Recipients of 
Forty Niner Service Awards 


1954 


Dr. Samuel Cate Prescott, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus, Food Tech- 
nology Department, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, 
Boston, Mass. 


1955 


Dr. John Charles Walker, Plant 
Pathologist, Plant Pathology 
Department, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


1956 


Dr. Louis Gardner MacDowell, 
Director of Research Depart- 
ment, Florida Citrus Commis- 
sion, Lake Alfred, Fla. 


1957 


Carlos Campbell, Executive Sec- 
retary, National Canners As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 


Accertance by CARLOS CAMPBELL, Executive Secretary of N. C. A. 


in numerous Association activities, and 


Nelson H. Budd, Assistant Secretary 
and Director of Information at N. C. A., 
who works intimately with Mr. Camp- 
bell in Association affairs. 

Top leaders of the canning and 
alli industries were present as 
guests of The Forty Niners at the 
award ceremony and reception which 
followed, honoring Mr. Campbell. 


THe Forty NINERS 


The Forty Niners is a service group 
organized in 1949 to assist the Can- 
ning Machinery and Supplies Associa- 
tion and other canning industry 
groups. It was established by 45 men 
whose firms were members of the 
C.M.&8.A.. Most of the original 45 


were salesmen “diggin’ for 49ers 
d.“ Membership in the Forty 
iners is limited to two persons from 


each C. M. A. member firm. 


Canning 


By Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., 
The Illinois Canning Co. 


Three times in as many years the 
49’ers have honored someone who has 
made an outstanding contribution to 
the canning industry. This Fourth 
Annual Service Award Presentation 
recognizes ability and accomplishment 
in a facet of the industry entirely dif- 
ferent than those previously honored. 

If I were pressed to recite the qual- 
ifications of this year’s recipient in 
a few seconds, I could do no better 
than to quote that well remembered 

ssage from Oliver Goldsmith's “The 

rted Village,” 

In arguing too, the parson owned 

his skill, 

For * vanquished, he could argue 


still: 

While words of learned length and 
thundering sound 

Ama d the gazing rustics rang'd 


around, 
And still they gaz’d, and still the 
wonder grew 


That one small head could carry all 
he knew. 


The Forty Niners’ first assignment, 
which they assumed for themselves at 
the time of their organization, was to 
usher at the Fred Waring Show at the 
1949 Convention in Atlantic City. 
Since then they have assisted at many 
public events at canning industry 
meetings, serving the N.C.A. and the 
state and regional canners associations 
as well, in keeping with their ane 
of promoting high standards in the 
conduct of all canning industry affairs. 
The Forty Niners were ushers at the 
N.C.A.’s Golden Anniversary Banquet 
at the Palmer House February 17. 


Another of their principal objectives 
is “to promote achievement in the for- 
ward progress of the canning industry 
by a system of awards given annually 
in recognition of individual meritori- 
ous achievement.” The Forty Niners’ 
Annual Service Awards thus have 
been given wide publicity throughout 
the canning industry. 


Industry 


Carlos Campbell was born on a 
farm near Whitehall, Illinois, and his 
early rural experiences surely explain 
both his interest in economics and 
his later affiliation with a trade asso- 
ciation so closely related to farming 
interests. 


At an early age he founded several 
one-man vertically integrated busi- 
nesses. Growing and canning toma- 
toes, and delivering the product door- 
to-door, Carlos learned some of the 
problems, if not the solutions, of 
grower, canner and distributor. 


Attending both grade and high 
schools in Illinois, and in those days 
on foot, Carlos became a sprinter of 
renown and entering Illinois College 
on an athletic scholarship. A year 
later he transferred to the University 
of Illinois, where in 1920 he received 
his B.S. degree, after a tour of duty 
overseas in World War I. Returning 
to the University, ex-First Lt. Camp- 
bell immersed himself in the subject 
of economics and received his M.A. 
degree. His thesis on rural electrifi- 
cation was one of the earliest treatises 
on this subject and was part of the 
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— and happy marriage of farming 
and economics in his career. 

Nr at Roanoke, II- 
linois, Hi hool and the Univer- 
sity of Illinois stood Carlos in 
stead in many Association meetings, 
in training staff members and par- 
ticularly in „ a long line of 
N. C. A. presidents. It is even possible 
that Roanoke carried a connotation 
of Virginia for in 1921, Eleanor Ran- 
dolph Koon, one of the FFV, became 
Mrs. Campbell. 


Not satisfied with learning in one 
University, the next stop was the 
University of Arkansas where Asso- 
ciate Professor of Economics Camp- 
bell taught, studied for advanced de- 
grees, and wrote as his thesis a study 
of the canning industry in Arkansas. 


This early interest in the canning 
industry developed from a close 
friendship with Richard Dickinson of 
Eureka, Tinos, who served as Presi- 
dent of the National Canners Associa- 
tion in 1916. His proclivity for trea- 
tises and expository writing continues 
undiminished. A quiet discussion with 
Carlos at his desk will often be in- 
—1 . by his saying, Here's a 
8 I wrote on that point—prob- 
ably will never use it!” But fre- 
quently at canners meetings, some of 
those speeches are used and invari- 
ably reflect the speaker’s economic 
background and public relations con- 
sciousness. 


In 1929 Carlos became an economist 
with the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. In this post he appeared at 
sessions of more than one National 
Canners Convention, discussing the 
economics of farming and canning. I 
can well remember Economist Camp- 
bell with his charts and long pointer 
at those meetings. Obviously, more 
than one canner was impressed with 
these presentations, for in 1934 Carlos 
became the first Director of Statistics 
for the National Canners Association. 


Although the Association had be- 
gun the collection of 7 statistics in 
its earliest years, it remained for 
Carlos to organize this work into a 
year-round program. With many 
canners reluctant to report packs and 
shipments, it was necessary to con- 
vince them of the importance of 
prompt, accurate reporting and of the 
efficient and reliable use of the infor- 
mation compiled and disseminated by 
the Association. 


In establishing this statistical pro- 
gram, Director Campbell performed 
his first major service to the cannin 
industry. The guiding principles o 
professional excellence, objectivity, 
and absence of bias resulted in the 
program being accepted and used not 
only by industry, but also by govern- 
ment and public alike with absolute 
confidence. 


This program became of inestima- 
ble value in the days of NRA, World 


War II, and in the Korean action, as 
well as in peacetime years when in- 
dustry pe grew even as 
usage of canned foods multiplied. 


During many of the war emergency 
situations Carlos served as consultan 
usually unofficially, of WPB, OPA an 
other agencies when such obstacles 
as price ceilings, materials alloca- 
tions, priorities, and set-asides seemed 
always on the verge of — the 
industry from accomplishing its job 
of feeding the armed forces and our 
os as well as our civilian popula- 
tion. 


During these emergency-filled years 
Carlos had served as Executive As- 
sistant to Frank Gorrell, the found- 
ing Secretary of N.C.A. Upon Mr. 
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Gorrell’s resignation in 1945 Carlos 
was appointed Executive Secretary, 
in which office he has guided the As- 
sociation in furthering its original 
and basic services with new emphasis 
in the field of its public relations. 


As an understudy of Secretary Gor- 
rell, Carlos absorbed a lot of the know- 
how and 1 of “the man 
called Frank.” contemporary at 
N. C. A. some years ago said of Carlos, 
“He believes that peas is made 
faster by acting on points of agree- 
ment than by prolonging debate on 
differences of opinion.” Carlos could 
even fit the description of a conserva- 
tive—one who acts impulsively after 
thinking a long time. 


In the early years of N.C.A. great 
emphasis was placed upon the work 
of the laboratory. It was Secretary 
Campbell’s concept that having 
achieved a sound scientific founda- 
tion, the Association should exploit 


its public relations potential. While 
all Gaul is divided into three parts, 
N.C.A.’s public is fourfold—the con- 
sumer, the government, the farmer- 
grower and the industry at large; 
and N. C. A. staff has been carefully 
and continuously trained and directed 
with those publics in mind. 

On the consumer front the Associa- 
tion had long recognized both an obli- 
gation and an opportunity to bring 
the value and wholesomeness of 
canned foods more directly to the 
consuming public. The establishment 
of the Home Economics Division in 
1928 resulted in increased activity on 
this front and renaming this activity 
the Consumers Service Division em- 
phasized the public relations aspect 
of this work. 

At the Convention in January of 
1954, the Association authorized a 
Consumer and Trade Relations pro- 
gram. In supervising this p m 
and coordinating it with all of 
N.C.A.’s other activities, Secretary 
Campbell has parlayed a modest voice 
into a resounding chorus singing the 
praises of canned foods. 

Just why do we have trade associa- 
tions? One writer says the philoso- 
phy of a trade association can be 
summed up in these meaningful 
words: “People working together.” 


Certainly Carlos Campbell has 
served the industry well in marshal- 
ling the industry’s collective intelli- 
gence and developing unity of pur- 
pose and action. 


Just as churches set up the moral 
environment in which to live and 
raise a family, so do trade associa- 
tions provide the ethical and economic 
setting in which to run a business. 


Certainly Carlos Campbell has by 
example and by his direction of 
N.C.A. and its staff provided that 
ethical and economic setting. 


It has been suggested that trade 
associations are a part of a great 
experiment in democracy, a bulwark 
against government regulation and 
dictatorship, a protector of our free 
enterprise system. 


Certainly Carlos Campbell qualifies 
as an outstanding executive of that 
kind of association. 


Aristotle once said: 


“Excellence is an art won by train- 
ing and habituation. 

We do not act rightly because we 
have virtue or excellence, but we 
rather have those because we 
have acted rightly. 

We are what we repeatedly do. 

Excellence, then, is not an act but 
a habit.” 


I am proud to have had a part in 


recognizing the excellence of Carlos 
Campbell. 
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Carlos Campbell—The Man 


By Nelson H. Budd, 
Director, Information Division, 
National Canners Association 


When President David 8. Nay re- 
quested me to do this profile of the 
human side of Carlos Campbell, I pro- 
tested on these grounds: 


Anything Budd says about Camp- 
bell will be suspect because it is well 
known that Budd works for Camp- 
bell, and who wouldn't praise his boss, 
especially before an audience contain- 
ing a number of Campbell’s bosses? 
A partisan eulogist, to quote George 
Orwell, is expected to use langua 
“designed to make lies sound truth- 
ful and give an appearance of solidity 
to pure wind.” I told Dave Nay that 
he'd get more — — and accept- 
ance for a eulogy delivered by some 
neutral whose job is not at stake. 


But President . was not im- 
pressed with this alibi for getting 
out of a tight spot. I wanted what- 


ever is said about Campbell to have 
authority without * suspect. Nay 
wanted the paper on Campbell—The 


Man written by someone close enough 
to the subject to apprehend the human 
aura; to have observed the Campbell 
reactions to rush-hour traffic, to gov- 
ernment bureaucrats, to the Washing- 
ton cocktail party, to members’ ideas 
of how the Association should be run 
to the idiosyncrasies of his staff 
subordinates, to women, and dogs, 
and Episcopalian brother-vestrymen. 
That's what Nay said he wanted. 


I fancy that Dave Nog knows how 
much of my work at N.C.A. is ghost- 
writing and he thought that no matter 
who was assigned to this portion of 
the Forty-Niners Award 
Budd would be called upon to supply 
the first draft of the manuscript. As 
an efficient businessman, Nay de- 
cided to go direct to the source and 
stop there. 

Therefore, if, in the things I say 
today about my boss you recognize 
statements that have a familiar ring, 
it is — because you have read 
them somewhere else, under another 
byline. The other day, in a desperate 
effort to meet a fast deadline, I caught 
myself plagiarizing an old article 
about some phase of canning and 
feeling professionally guilty and 
ashamed as I did so, until I sud- 
denly became aware that the man I 
was plagiarizing had himself plagi- 
po 1 something of mine when he 
did the article I was myself then 
plagiarizing. Like women’s fashions 
and popular music, plagiarizing also 
comes full circle. Some of what I 
shall include in this paper has al- 
ready been copyrighted, but I’m 
going ahead and violate that copy- 
right regardless, because I can prove 
that I wrote it first. 

Let us, in startin 
frequent question, 


deal with that 
ow did Carlos 


Campbell get his first name? Why 
did a Scotch family call its —— 
in Spanish? Carlos“ mother di 
when he was seven and none of the 
family knows why she so named him. 
Among Scotch families, however, 
Carlos, as a substitute for the English 
name Charles, is not uncommon. It’s 
one way to express disapproval of 
England. And then, Carlos himself 
avers that maybe not all of the 
sailors of the Spanish Armada were 
drowned; some of them swam ashore 
and settled in various parts of the 
British Isles. 


Scotch traits are strongly evident 
in Carlos’ management of Associa- 
tion funds. On the staff we en- 
counter this when we apply for salary 
raises. This characteristic was plain- 
tively aired once by Johnny McGovern 
when he delive a Committee re- 
port from only a half-sheet of paper: 
‘Carlos only allowed us 50 percent of 
our expenses to this meeting; he’s 
only going to get half a report,” said 
Johnny. 

And Alex Verbeke once expressed 
it this way: “The name is Scotch— 
and as far as budgets go, this is apt 
—because he never spends a dime of 
our money unnecessarily. On the 
other hand, he is not rsimonious 
in his hospitality, as all of us who 
visit Virginia annually have come to 
know.” 

Carlos—The Man is most f 
described as “homespun.” ost of 
his illustrations are rural. Ed Kel- 
logg books him in a Pullman berth 
over the wheels; Carlos complains to 
Ed that it used to be more comfortable 
riding in the old family springboard. 

His was a rugged boyhood on the 
birthplace-farm near Whitehall, III., 
so far off the hardroads that after 
Christmas shopping the family didn’t 

t back into town until the April- 

ay thaws. Carlos worked often at 
sub-zero temperatures, milking about 
20 cows, raising and feeding hogs 
growing corn, threshing wheat an 
oats, walking across fields three miles 
to attend school after the morning 
chores. He's never quite gotten over 
this; he is still an conte riser and 
often has put in a lot of licks around 
the yard and gardens of his place on 
Arlington Ridge Road before he starts 
to the office. Despite the usual gen- 
tleness of the Virginia winter, 1 
wouldn't be surprised if he's still ad- 
dicted to long underwear. 

The wonder is frequently expressed 
as to how Carlos can cope with so 
diverse a set of problems as come to 
him daily from all corners of the 
canning industry. Phone calls and 
telegrams and teletypes are endless, 
all day, every day, and frequently 
no two are on the same subject. 

There was training for that also. 
At one time, while self-earning his 
education money, Carlos took a job 
teaching biology, arithmetic and Eng- 


uently 


lish at a combined grade and high 
school for $40 a month. The 2 
uit and Carlos took on his job, at 
12.50 a month, giving him a total 
intake of $52.50 monthly. Meantime, 
he lived at the local hotel for $3.50 
a week room and board. “Never since,” 
he says, “have I enjoyed so gainful 
a spread between income and outgo.” 

From college and his school-teach- 
ing job it was easy to get home for 
weekends, holidays and vacations, and 
he entrepreneured a host of money- 
raising ventures, all at the same 
time. For instance, he operated a 
successful tomato-canning enterprise 
in his father’s barn. He planted and 
grew about four acres, bought cans 
and equipment on borrow funds, 
packed No. 3 hole-in-cap cans, hand- 
re the tips himself, and sold his 
shed full of production (about 2,000 
cans) from door to door, “Spoilage 
was fairly high—all of it before sales, 
of course,” he reports. Also he bar- 
reled and sold apples from orchards 
of the neighborhood; he kept a cow 
and operated a milk route, collecting 
revenue from about 20 customers; 
he canned apple-seconds after the 
tomato season ran out; he worked in 
a machine shop. While a sophomore 
at the r of Illinois, Carlos 
was at one and the same time janitor 
of the Commerce Building, waiter 
in a campus restaurant, and star 
sprinter on the track team. After 
such experience in managing a dozen 
enterprises simultaneously, what are 
100 phone calls a day? 


An important event in April, 1917, 
abruptly put a temporary halt to 
Carlos’ combined academic, business 
and athletic career. He enlisted at 
Champaign and not long afterward 
found himself at Fort Dade, Florida. 
“That ef out of final exams,” 
he says. nd-grant colleges have re- 
quired military drill; Carlos knew the 
manual-of-arms and was put to teach- 
ing draftees. He rose rapidly through 
several degrees of corporal and ser- 
geant. e could understand the 
technical phases of mine laying they 
had him plotting the floor of Tampa 
Bay in defense of possible German 
submarine attack. 


After a year of fighting sandfleas 
Carlos star figuring a way of 
esca Learning that a hospital unit 
would accompany the next mobile 
artillery movement abroad, he took 
a two months intensive training for 
pharmacist, passed the examination, 
and when the convoy set forth, Top 
Sergeant Campbell was in charge of 
a medical unit. The trip to France 
was slow—13 ships, 15 days, one 
vessel lost to submarine attack; a 
week in Liverpool, a week in Win- 
chester, then Havre. Campbell's 
squad landed on French soil with a 
gunnysack full of Liverpool bread 
and did a landoffice business trading 
it for French wine. His artillery 
unit, having trained on 6-inch rifles 
at Fort Dade, was now issued 8-inch 
British howitzers. This switch slowed 
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up their advance to the front, al- 
though they did get a month apiece 
by squads, and were reforming to 
go in as a unit when the Armistice 
of November 11, 1918, was 1 — 
Carlos’ commission as Second Lieu- 
tenant arrived by wire from Pershing 
in October. 


On uest he was detached for 
study at The Sorbonne, the winter of 
1918-1919, his course in biological 
chemistry under a man who had n 
one of Louis Pasteur’s assistants. 
Far from Bohemian in his moral 
standards, Carlos nevertheless lived 
in the Latin Quarter, and before his 
term was over knew Paris better 
than any town in America. The Paris 
Conference and Versailles Peace 
Treaty meetings were under way and 
Carlos frequently saw Woodrow Wil- 
son, Lloyd George, Clemenceau and 
Orlando around Hotel Crillon and 
Place de la Concorde. On field 8 
in botany he gathered speeimens in 
the Seine and Marne Valleys, not 
far from Nicolas Appert’s stampin 

unds. He was still adjutant o 
is outfit and in May was returned 
to St. Nazaire to start paying off 
the men 2 to their return 
home. They sailed 7 1919, and 
Carlos was finally discharged from 
service at Camp Grant, Illinois, after 
2 in an appearance at Camp 

ix, New Jersey, and in Washington. 
There he hit up Dr. Harvey Wiley, 
father of the Pure Food Act, for a 
job in Food and Drug, but Wiley ad- 
vised him to finish college. 


So this he did, carrying right 
straight through for 12 consecutive 
months to make his B. Sc., meanwhile 
teaching high school classes and get- 
ting married. In Army posts, Carlos 
had met Eleanor Koon of Baltimore, 
who was in church canteen service. 
He had made excuses for leaves in 
Baltimore, both before and after 
going to France, and on December 28, 
1921, they were married during the 
Christmas holidays. In his annual 
fall tours of the state canners as- 
sociation meetings Carlos has dis- 
played a corresponding resourceful- 
ness. He often contrives to find a 
good University of Illinois football 
frame somewhere convenient to his 
itinerary, although this has become 
more difficult in recent seasons—that 
is, finding a good Illinois game. 


Carlos wound up his academic pur- 
suits with his master’s degree and 
thesis on rural electrification plus a 
doctor’s dissertation on “Growing of 
Tomatoes; Economic Aspects of 
Cannery Management,” the data for 
which he had gathered „ K 
months in and out of 105 rk 
canneries (he was at that time on 
the University of Arkansas faculty). 
Although he has since authored nu- 
merous more significant tracts, this 
undertaking undoubtedly influenced 
the direction his career was to take. 
For some years to come it tagged him 
in government circles as a canning 
industry expert, and in industry cir- 


cles as an economic savant. There 
was a W it won him ad- 
mission into the _intellectually-elect 
membership of Washington's high- 
domed Cosmos Club. 


And it should be noted here that 
the instinct of the teacher is stron 
in Carlos Campbell. If he had n 
become a tra association execu- 
tive, there is little doubt he'd have 
been a professor of economics in 
some university or college. Scholar- 
ship and teachership marched side 
by side in his developing career. The 
fierce determination to complete his 
courses and win his degrees, against 
difficult financial odds, indicate a 
ny educator compulsion, and 
his is manifest in his operations to- 
day. N.C.A. staff meetings some- 
times become seminars; staff orders 
are accompanied by instruction, by 
elucidation of principle, precept and 
theorem. You do more than carry 
out your assignments, if you have 
any perception at all. You appre- 
hend the precise ition of your 
given chore within the pattern of the 
philosophy and policy of total Associa- 
tion service. That’s Dean Campbell’s 
8 o'clock lecture you're attending! 
Once in awhile, even the canner- 
— a start looking for their note- 
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Carlos has a high regard for broad - 
mindedness, but he believes that reall 
minds have more than one di- 
mension. He considers depth fully 
as essential as breadth. 


To resume the human side of his 
career: On January 14, 1929, an im- 
rtant transfer occurred when the 
ampbells pulled up stakes in Ar- 
kansas, crated their furniture and 
shipped it to W where Car- 
los became an ricultural econo- 
mist with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, and was shortly at- 
tached to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. When the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration was set 
up in USDA, he was transferred from 
BAE to become Chairman of the Rice 
Committee and a member of the 
Wheat Committee. As you might ex- 
pect, he opposed the theories advanced 
y others of this group—Henry Wal- 
lace, Rexford Tugwell, Lee Pressman, 
Nathan Witt, Alger Hiss—and thev 
fired him, accomplishing this 22 
the tactic of neglecting to invite him 
to their meetings. Thus, Carlos, un- 
like many, escaned the culpability of 
guilt by association charges that were 
common in Washington investigations 
not so long ago. The canners who 
came to Washington in great num- 
bers during the early disturbing days 
of New 1 manifestation got to 
know Carlos Campbell’s views, abili- 
ties, and attitudes, and were favor- 
ably impressed. The rest is history, 
and the record speaks with eloquence. 
My predecessor, the late Jay Fitz- 
gerald, used to say about Carlos that 
he always “contempers his celerity 
with cunctation,” which was a quo- 


tation from former Governor Penny- 
pester of Pennsylvania. Carlos takes 
is time to fet set for a start, but 
he makes a fast breakaway when the 
gun sounds, just like when he was a 
star sprinter in college. Too often 
this nerve-wracking procrastination 
puts canners and the staff into a 
state of nervous jitters, but the burst 
of improvisation at the end is usually 
brilliant. For example, getting Carlos 
to give you the manuscript of one 
of his speeches in time to do a decent 
space-winning press release is a boot- 
less endeavor. But on one occasion, 
the impromptu remarks he intro- 
duced, picked up by the Associated 
Press, got more column inches than 
press release we ever 
ssued. 


Carlos is very respectful of facts 
and figures, but he realizes there is 
truth in the old saying that: “Fig- 
ures can’t lie, but liars can figure.” 
As a consequence, statistics brought 
to him for use or approval get a 
canny scrutiny and an uncompro- 
mising rejection if they smell bad. 


If mistakes are made—by others or 
by himself—Carlos will give them 
a decent burial but he won't prolong 
the funeral services. 


In an organization that is sound in 
its program and working methods, 
Carlos believes it unnecessary to man- 
ufacture periodic crises, so-called, to 
gain attention and gather in new 
members. He believes a trade associ- 
ation really sells itself by the kind 
of job it does for its members, day 
in and day out. But he can muster 
the required skills to cope with a real 
emergency when it does arise. 


Carlos believes sincerely that em- 
ployees of an organization have both 
duties and rights in connection with 
their jobs. If they can’t maintain a 
proper balance between what the or- 
ganization owes them and what they 
owe the organization, he considers 
them “misplaced” persons and final 
deportation is about the only remedy. 
Lacking the disposition of a bouncer, 
Carlos prefers the “easing out” proc- 
ess. Sometimes this consumes a con- 
siderable, almost an insufferable time. 


Even though he does not “suffer 
fools gladly,” Carlos is by nature 
quiet, considerate and patient, char- 
acteristics frequently mistaken for 
lack of force. Sometimes it is felt 
that if he would, just occasionally, 
let out a bellow and kick the furni- 
ture around, the staff, as well as ap- 
propriate elements of the industry, 
would derive a clearer idea of who 
is the boss. Some people are im- 
pressed only by sound and fury; 
it might be given to them “when 
needed,” as some doctor’s prescrip- 
tions read. 

And lastly, we come to the genuine 
modestry of the man Campbell. As 
an N.C.A. press agent I am fre- 
quently frustrated by his unwilling- 
ness to take the spotlight. There are 
many occasions when a personalized 
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— or statement, or press release 
would garner much more space, but 
the man is adamant in his resistance 
to being featured. His consistent 
view is that we are not publicizing 
an individual, not even the Associa- 
tion; but the canning industry and 
its products. To be quoted, to be 
named, to be depicted as a leader— 
these techniques are abhorrent to 
him. As Norman Sorensen has pointed 
out, Carlos believes that “a good pro- 
motion man does his best work if 
10 other men are in the forefront 
of the campaign.” The result of this 
is that the Campbell leadership and 
direction emerge under divers other 
bylines and disguises. 

Mr. Campbell 


“The resourceful 
works so quietly in the background 
that members of the industry are not 
aware of the job he is doing,” Mr. 


Sorensen points out. “The National 


Canners Association is a werful 
and effective organization, but that 
is not happenstance. The great 
strength of the Association must stem 
from the wise idance of a care- 
fully chosen staff. And that brings 
us back to Carlos Campbell, who has 
managed the affairs of the Associa- 
tion for many successful years. For 
his big part in furthering the welfare 
of the whole industry we pay tribute 
to him. We are confident that all 
thoughtful canners join in this heart- 
felt expression.” 


In conclusion, let me concede that 
this paper has been a disorganized 
mixture of biography and character- 
depiction, but I make my apology in 
the words of the philosopher who 
said: “If you would know what 
manner of man he is, look to what 
he has done and how he has done it.” 


Acceptance of 49’er Meritorious Service Award for 1957 


By Carlos Campbell, 
Executive Secretary, 
National Canners Association 


There is no greater honor than 
that of being recognized by one’s 
colleagues. Consequently I thank you, 
my good friends, very much for se- 
lecting me to receive this cherished 
— If this be fame, I accept 
before the illusion fades. I realize 
however, that more men have achieved 
fame by being in the right place at 
the right time than by superior ac- 
complishment. Being the manager 
of the National Canners Association 
at the time of its Golden Anniversa 
must have been an important consid- 
eration in this selection. The job 
and the N.C.A. itself is, therefore, 
entitled to share in this honor. It 
shares by virtue of the fact that for 
the first time recognition is given to 
the contribution of group manage- 
ment. 

Society is organized for the pur- 
pose of maintaining and — 
such rules (laws) as are requi 
to promote the general welfare of the 
people; this we call government. When 

usinessmen organize to effect a more 
perfect functioning of the free enter- 
prise system by voluntarily working 
together at X. tasks as will supple- 
ment their separate individual ac- 
tivities, the ideal trade association 
is created, 

Note, in this definition, the empha- 
sis on “voluntary” participation and 
the priority given to “individual” ac- 
tivity. 

The rule of voluntary action places 
a healthy responsibility on the trade 
association. Any program that re- 
lies on voluntary acceptance for its 
support must be sound and, further- 
more, it must be analyzed in all of 
its details in order that it may be 


sold to the membership. This prin- 
ciple, more than any other, keeps a 
trade association on its toes and con- 
stantly alert to those programs that 
will best serve its membership. 


Freedom of individual action is 
basic to the success of our economic 
system. Businessmen operate accord- 
ing to a set of economic rules, fre- 
quently referred to as “the free enter- 
prise system.” Long years of ex- 
perience have demonstrated that the 
economic checks and balances in- 
herent in this “system” permit suf- 
ficient expression of man’s selfish in- 
terests in the acquisition of a share 
of the nation’s wealth and at the 
same time provide protection from ex- 
ploitation of other members of the 
society in which he operates. 


Practically all authorities agree 
that the trade association is indis- 
msable to the preservation of our 
ree enterprise system. Thus it seems 
that any trade association must have 
as its principal objective the preser- 
vation of those economic checks and 
balances as well as the freedoms that 
characterize the free enterprise sys- 
tem. Furthermore, it is essential to 
int out that these objectives must 
accomplished through voluntary 
action of businessmen working to- 
gether. 
It it likewise im 


rtant to define 
the area of o 


ration of the trade 
association. he trade association 
should supplement those activities 
which the individual businessman can 

rform most effectively when acting 
ndependently. It is equally as im- 
portant that a trade association 
should not assume that responsibility 
for performing , &- which right- 
fully belongs to the individual even 
in those cases where the association 
could perform the job more efficiently 
and to the temporary benefit of some 
individual. 


The need for a trade association 
arises primarily because of the high 
degree of integration of the nation’s 
economy and ause of our compli- 
cated political organization. 


The free enterprise system is built 
around the individual and its success 
depends on such things as the free- 
dom of the individual to choose his 
business and to move from one busi- 
ness to another without interference, 
the right of the individual to produce 
as much or as little as he wishes, to 
sell the product where and to whom 
he selects, and at a price of his own 
choosing. In each of these steps 
the individual businessman exercises 
judgment, the accuracy of which de- 
termines in large degree his success, 
measured in terms of profits. Profits 
act as a stimulus on production, the 
extent of which depends on the in- 
dividual’s reaction to that stimulus. 
It is the agpregate of the reactions 
of individual businessmen operating 
individually that constitutes an in- 
dustry’s response to the profit stimu- 
lus. Furthermore, the competition 
among individual businessmen, each 
acting on his own independent judg- 
ment and evaluation of supply and 
demand factors, is the delicate mech- 
anism of checks and balances that 
provides the maximum protection to 
the consuming public. 


A trade association should not un- 
der any of these circumstances pre- 
sume to substitute its judgment for 
that of the individual because to do 
so would throw the economic ma- 
chine out of balance. No group of 
businessmen operating jointly as a 
trade association is smart enough to 
do a better job of controlling any of 
these economic operations, whether it 
be prices or production, than is ac- 
complished through the unfettered 
competition that characterizes the 
properly functioning free enterprise 
system. Consequently, businessmen 
working together as a trade associa- 
tion realize, or should realize, that 
economic laws as well as man-made 
laws prevent the association from 
functioning as a control mechanism 
of prices and production. 


The extensive operations that take 
place in any business—including the 
acquisition of raw material and of 
supplies and machines needed for pro- 
duction, the skill required for efficient 
manufacture, the problems of mer- 
chandising and selling, as well as the 
financing of all of these operations— 
constitute a maze of individual actions 
each requiring judgment. Few men 
can hope to be expert in all of these 
operations or adequately experienced 
in making the essential decisions. 
Thus individual businessmen have 
found it to their advantage to s 
cialize in those activities in which 
they are best trained and for which 
they are best qualified to perform. 

requently groups of men, each 
expert in his own field, join together 
to form a corporation. If the individ- 
uals assigned to their respective tasks 
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in a corporation complement each 
other and there is efficient manage- 
ment of the utilization of these com- 
lementary abilities, a “superior in- 
ividual businessman” may be cre- 
ated. With good management such 
a combination of business talent tends 
to provide for the corporation a high 
degree of efficiency of performance 
of each of the many operations of 
the business. There is, however, an 
inherent weakness in such organiza- 
tions, a weakness which enables the 
small operator to compete. 


The individual businessman who in 
the present-day highly integrated 
economy undertakes to perform all of 
the necessary functions of business, 
make the required decisions with re- 
spect to all phases of the operation, 
has the advantage of the profit re- 
ward for a successful operation that 
frequently does not accrue directly to 
the various businessmen who work 
for a corporation. 


Since men are not endowed by na- 
ture with equal ability to compete 
in business, it necessarily follows that 
some men will succeed and others 
fail. This is the result that must be 
expected when the basic economic 
rules of business are permitted to 
2 freely. There is no denying 
the fact that such competition is de- 
structive for the one who loses out, 
but it is not the job of the trade as- 
sociation, nor for that matter the 
government, to attempt to prevent 
such destruction. The association's 
ob is to help preserve the rules of 
he game while the government sees 
to it that the players abide by the 
rules. 

The normal competitive situation 
within an industry may, however, be 
altered by legal privileges granted by 
the government. The government has, 
from time to time, placed laws on 
the statute books designed to equal- 
ize the competition among business 
units which, because of their type 
of organization, may be unequal in 
their ability to compete. 

Man-made laws designed to equal- 
ize competition seem never quite to 
achieve the ideal. Thus the legisla- 
tive job of amending old laws and 
writing new laws continues. The 
inability of legislators to achieve per- 
fection in the equalization of competi- 
tion together with efforts on the part 
of certain groups to gain advantages, 
creates a situation in which the trade 
association may provide an indispen- 
sable service to its industry. 


It is ized by most economists 
that such laws may tend to dis- 
courage the greater efficiency that can 


result from distribution of jobs in 
the business enterprise to those best 
ualified to perform them. In de- 
ense of such legislation it is fre- 
qpently pointed out that efficiency 
alone is not the sole objective. The 
welfare of other members of society 
must be taken into account by the 
government. 


The welfare of the consuming pub- 
lic is best assured by the preserva- 
tion of the type of competition among 
8 units that obtains when 

e only elements of inequality are 
the businessman's talents. This fine 
balance may result when a relatively 
large number of individual producers 
is reacting to the economic forces in 
accordance with his own evaluation 
of them. The same type of balance 
may be and frequently is achieved 
through competition between or among 
a small number of large units. It is 
believed by many, however, that equal 
opportunity for the small businessman 
to compete with the medium and large 
business units should be preserved. 
This view is reflected in much of the 
current legislation affecting business. 


There are those who believe that 
the economic efficiencies of a monop- 
oly may be achieved and the fruits 
of its production equitably distrib- 
ited amon — * al- 

y perfect organization is man- 
aged by the government. 


The advocates of statism, socialism, 
collectivism, or other types of busi- 
ness dictatorship by government all 
have a blind spot in their economic 
understanding, and that sightless area 
fails to observe that the great moti- 
vating force of man in all of his eco- 
nomic activities is self-interest. It 
is because of this self-interest that 
the profit reward is the most effec- 
tive stimulus in bringing out the best 
there is in businessmen’s talents. 


Trade associations recognize these 
selfish motives but they also recognize 
that they influence businessmen’s ac- 
tions in varying degrees. Further- 
more, they ize that certain 
shortsighted businessmen will fre- 
quently engage in activities that ap- 
pear to them to be desirable as a 
means of satisfying their acquisitive 
instincts but actually the long-time 
effect of which is not beneficial to 
that individual businessman, and is 
often detrimental to his competitors 
and the industry as a whole. Thus 
association is in a position 


to provide leadership among its mem- 
bers that will substitute enlightened 
self-interest for the selfish, true- 
tive practices of old-fashioned indi- 
vidualism. 


Some trade associations try to bring 
this about by attempting to enforce a 
code of business ethics. A code of 
business ethics may be well conceived 
but few trade associations attempt 
to enforce rules, practices or codes of 
ethics on the membership. If there 
is anv one principle that is more es- 
sential than any other to the suc- 
cesful operation of a trade associa- 
tion, it is the principle of voluntary 
action. The importance of this has 
been emphasized by a well known au- 
thority on trade associations: 

“The Trade Association does not 
order, it advises. It does not coerce, 
it persuades. It does not issue man- 
dates, or even instructions. It uses 
only the moving eloquence of a rea- 
soned appeal to the self-interest of 
its members. It does not tell its 
members what they must do. It 
tells them what, if influenced by a 

nt regard for their own inter- 
ests, they will be glad to do. It 
assumes that its members are intelli- 
gent men, that they can think about 
the problems of their business and 
that if the facts out of which these 
problems arise are placed fairly be- 
fore them, and if the significance of 
the facts is pointed out, a proper and 
profitable line of action will result.” 


Agitating Processes Discussed 


The N.C.A. Processing Committee 
on Foods in Metal Containers met in 
Chicago on February 15 to discuss 
the publication of a bulletin on agi- 
tating processes. In view of the in- 
creasing use of agitating cookers, it 
was decided that publication of such 
a bulletin by N.C.A. would assist the 
canning industry in obtaining the 
highest quality consistent with safety. 

The Processing Committee ap- 

inted a Subcommittee on Agitating 

rocesses to obtain the information 
necessary for such a bulletin. The 
Subcommittee will hold its first meet- 
ing March 14-15 at the N.C.A. West- 
ern Research Laboratory in Berkeley, 
Calif., to consider in detail the infor- 
mation now available and to plan fur- 
ther research required. 

It is anticipated that several years’ 
study may be necessary before ous 

sted processes can be published in 

ulletin form. 
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MEETING OF N. C. A. DIRECTORS 


The meeting of the Board of Directors of the National Canners Association 


at the Convention February 15 was a closed, executive session, at the 
of the Directors, expressed at the May, 1956, n Except for the luncheon 
session, at which Chief Association Counsel H. Tho 


uest 


mas Austern made an 


address, members of the Administrative Council, state secretaries, and trade 


press editors were not in attendance. 

This report of the Board meeting 
therefore, contains only a record o 
official action taken and does not cover 
discussion that preceded the action 
nor reproduce the reports submitted 
by Committee chairmen. 


Following the report of Louis Rat- 
zesberger, Jr., Chairman of the Reap- 
praisal Committee, the Board voted 
continuation of this Committee and 
its work. Some of its recommenda- 
tions were carried out in the budget 
recommended by the Finance Com- 
mittee and presented by Chairman 
George B. Morrill, Jr. The budget 
for 1957, calling for a total of Kr. 
421,791, was approved. 

The Board voted to continue the 
rate of membership dues at the cur- 
rent rate—*» of a cent per case for 
seasonal items and 8% of a cent per 
case for nonseasonal. 

The Board voted of the 
report of Chairman B. E. Richmond 
of the Convention Arrangements Com- 
mittee to hold the next and future 


The More Things Change—Are They Really the Same? 


By H. Thomas Austern, 
Chief Counsel, 
National Canners Association 


In reading the New York Times 
for February 1, I found some very 
interesting headlines. 

One of them read: 


“The Year Just Closed Was the 
Most Prosperous in the Country’s 
History.” 

Another noted that: 


“Increased Dividends Were Justi- 
fied Both by Greater Equities and the 
Lessened Purchasing Power of the 
Overworked Dollar.” 

There was also a striking headline 
that said: 


“Over 10,000 Automobiles are now 
Registered in New York State.” 

And the most intriguing one an- 
nounced, in large type, that a: 

“Wisconsin Liberal Proposes a Fed- 
eral Income Tax.” 

Forgive me, but I seem to have 
gotten the wrong year. 

That issue of the Times was dated 
February 1, 1907, just two weeks be- 
fore the National Canners Associa- 
tion was eugene? by Frank Gorrell 
in Buffalo, New York, some 50 years 
ago. 

Lately I have been thinking and 
reading so much about the beginnings 


Conventions in accordance with the 
resolution passed by the Board in 
1956 (see INFORMATION LETTER 
of May 23, 1956, page 205). It also 
approved the Committee’s recommen- 
dation that a special committee be ap- 
pointed by the President to consider 
matters of mutual interest with the 
brokers. 


It was voted that publication of the 
annual Canners Directory be retained 
as an Association activity but with 
approval of issuance on an every 
other year basis, details to be worked 
out by the staff. 

The Board reaffirmed Association 
policy on marketing orders and agree- 
ments and on chemical additives, fol- 
lowing reports by J. C. Hemingway, 
Chairman of the Legislative Commit- 
tee, and Mr. Austern. 

The following other Special Com- 
mittees were continued for one year: 
Conference, Procurement, and Con- 
vention. 


of this Association that my mind 
often slips back and forth five decades 
to note the striking similarities and 
the vast differences that exist be- 
tween the America and the cannin 
industry of 1907, and that of 1957. 

It is both interesting and provoca- 
tive to make those comparisons. With 
your permission, I shall try to ac- 
company my outline of the present- 
day political and economic picture 
with an occasional and fleeting back- 
ward glance to 1907. 


In doing so, I am not unaware of 
the hazards of drawing false com- 
parisons: or of Max Beerbohm’s fa- 
mous aphorism that 

“History often repeats itself; his- 
torians repeat each other. History 
when it repeats itself is often in- 
teresting; historians are not.” 


Yet if one wants to shift rapidly 


from the present to the past, an 
back again, it is perhaps helpful to 
paint the background of each period. 


Let us begin by looking at 1956. 
It was a year of new highs in the 
dollar measures of economic oneal. 
That was true even though some soft 
spots did develop in the American 
economy. 

The gross national product—that 
is, the total dollar value of all goods 
and services produced in 1956— 
reached the unprecedented high of 
$412 billion; and personal income 


rose to $325 billions. Compared with 
1955, that was an increase in dollar 
productivity and personal income of 
about 6 percent. 

Some of these increases in the 
dollar figures for 1956 can of course 
be accounted for by rising prices. 
Still, there were also significant gains 
in the volumes and tonnages of 
produced in this country. 


N. more important, those rec- 
ord highs were achieved during a 
year in which automobile production 
dropped almost 25 percent, the num- 
ber of housing starts was 15 percent 
lower, and a five-week steel strike 
also had its impact. 


In reviewing 1956, Washington 
economists are hard put to describe 
what really happened. You may re- 
member that some years ago they 
talked about a “rolling readjust- 
ment.” Some of them now call 1955 
a year of “rising readjustment.” 

The national scene was highlighted 
or obscured—depending upon your 

int of view—by events abroad. 

our attention was excited and di- 
verted by dramatic happenings in 
the Middle East, in Hungary, and 


e in Russia, and by the repercussions 


of those events in many other coun- 
tries. 

All of that occurred while a na- 
tional election was being held, an 
election that for the first time since 
the days of Zachary Taylor resulted 
in the historical anomaly of a Re- 
publican Presidential landslide and 
yet a Democratic House and Senate. 

Despite these diversions, the Amer- 
ican people were principally concerned 
in making their complicated economy 
run in high gear. he Federal Gov- 
ernment spent about $68 billion. It 
collected some $69 billion in taxes. 

The hundreds of federal agencies 
merrily ground on; and what they did 
touched the activities of every busi- 
ness large and small. Indeed, their 
operations in some way affected al- 
most every home and every person in 
the land. 

Yet the fact of a Big Government, 
with its multifarious rules and regu- 
lations and agencies, and its undimin- 
ished costs, had almost come to be 
taken for 8 By contrast, the 
America of 1907 was a wholly differ- 
ent place. Let us highlight what it 
was like. 

There were no airlines—no long 
distance telephones—no zippers—no 
radio broadcasting or television. Prac- 
tically all goods moved by railroad. 
Automobiles were few; and electric 
power was a novelty and usually un- 
available in rural canning areas. The 
r was only 84 million, about 

f of what we have today. 

The Federal Government was not 
the center of all things. Senators 
were still elected by the State Legis- 
latures. When 1907 opened, there 
were only 45 states. Of course, no 
woman could vote; and unless you 
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were a wild-eyed suff te, 
knew that they never would. 


N there was no spraw- 
ling federal bureaucracy. The De- 
partment of Agriculture was only 
a minor agency. There was no sep- 
arate Department of Labor; no Wage 
and Hour Division; no National Labor 
Relations Board; no Social Security 
agencies. There were no Federal 
Reserve Banks; no Federal Trade 
Commission; and some of you might 
envy the fact that government law- 
yers were largely an unknown breed. 


Even the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration did not yet exist. The fed- 
eral Pure Food Law—enacted six 
months earlier in 1906—was just be- 
ginning to be enforced by the Bureau 
of Chemistry, in which Dr. Harvey 
Wiley was training his famous Poison 
Squad. 


There was no federal income tax. 

The entire expenditures of the Fed- 
eral Government came to only 2 
million as against receipts of 
million. 

To glance ahead, what the entire 
Federal Government spent in 1907 
was less than four-fifths of 1 percent 
of the $72 billion proposed 1957 
budget we are going to examine in 
a moment. 

In 1907 the infant canning indus- 
try was booming. It packed about 
40 million cases, compared with the 
650 million case pack of ae Pro- 
duction was generally in lance; 
and prices were fairly attractive. 


Of course, in 1907 consumer prices 
generally were low, and inflation was 
not a real threat. Coffee sold for 
about 40 cents a pound; a good derby 
hat cost around $2; shoes could be 
bought for $3; and dresses at 5 to 6 
dollars. 

Against those * I found that 
in Januarv, 1907, canned tomatoes 
were bringing $1.05 for Standards; 
fancy sweet peas were being booked 
at $1; and Standard corn was selling 
at 70 cents. 


Distribution patterns of course 
were wholly different. In those days 
the canners sold futures; put up their 
12 shipped them; and then took 
t easy until the next canning season. 


With that system, buyers * often 
had to seramble for goods. In the 
August 15, 1907, issue of the Canner 
and Dried Fruit Packer, the trade 
paper of the day, it was reported 
that 
“If canned fruits become much 
more scarce, we will have to look 
for them in the museums instead 
of in the jobbers’ or packers’ ware- 
houses.” 

But radical changes and improve- 
ments in production were in the air 
in 1907. About half of the industry 
had been converted to using the new 
double-seamed, open-end sanitary can. 
The rest still used the conventional 
old-style hole-in-cap container. 


you 


Labor likewise 2 to be 
scarce. Over several months the 
Canner carried an ad reading: 


“Wanted: Experienced corn pack- 
er—must be sober. State refer- 
ences, terms, ete., in first letter.” 


Apparently, it was not too difficult 
to get into the canning business. For 
another advertisement read: 


“Wanted: Partner with $15,000. 
For Western canning factory. Old 
— business and good 
rade.“ 


There was, however, one interest- 
ing historical back echo. Between 
1904 and 1906, some corn packers— 
obviously well ahead of their time— 
had produced too much canned corn, 
with the result that selling prices 
were not too attractive. erefore 
in many letters and editorials in the 


trade papers of the time, conserva- 
tism for the 1907 corn pack was 
suggested. 


But except for the new Pure Food 
Law, which the canning industry had 
sponsored and strongly supported, no 
one was concerned with federal regu- 
lation—or with federal taxes. 


Looking back a half-century, many 
scholars—with that deep wisdom that 
comes from hindsight—can now de- 
tect the beginnings of the vast net- 
work of government regulation of 
business that we know today. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, the Republican Roose- 
velt, was then President; and while 
he had a Republican Congress, he 
frequently had to wield the “big 
stick” against the railroads, and what 
were then called the “trusts.” 


What was becoming clear in 1907, 
however, was that the United States 
was emerging as a world power. Teddy 
Roosevelt was building up the Navy. 
Indeed, he caused considerable ex- 
citement by asking for $95 million 
for the entire fleet—with which you 
might compare the $200 million cost 

ay of the super aircraft carrier 
“Forrestal.” 


Still you could read the 1907 daily 
newspapers from cover to cover, and 
find no foreign news. Only in the 
Sunday editions was there any brief 
mention of events abroad—that the 
“Russians seemed at last to be ready 
for revolution,” or that “There were 
— in Roumania, Hungary and Po- 
and.“ 


I found one Sunday news 
article with this intriguing an 


phetic title: 
“Is the British Empire Disinte- 
grating? Author Believes that the 
olonies Will One by One Break Away 
from the Mother Country.” 


If Americans were interested in 
1907 in anything beyond the oceans, 
it was the Philippines. 


Of course there were no columnists, 
but the favorite Sunday commentator, 
Mr. Dooley, often excited his readers 


per 
pro- 


with the then current and confusing 
Supreme Court rulings about whether 
fruits imported from the Philippines 
had to pay the tariff. 


In doing so, he often indicated 
public awareness of the growing can- 
ning industry. For he once said 
to his favorite foil—‘Mr. Hinnissy“: 
“So you think we ought to keep the 
Ph'lippens, do you—and 'tis not more 
thin two months since ye larned 
whether they were islands or canned 
goods ” 


And then Mr. Dooley added his 
famous remark: “I don’t know 
whether the Constitution follows the 

, but I’m sure the Supreme Court 
follows the illection.” 


But let us return to 1957—to the 
present-day Big Economy—and Bi 
Government—and the troubled worl 
in which we live. 


Everyone is of course interested 
in the economic prospects for 1957. 
Despite the financial pages, there are 
still many optimists in Washington. 
They point out that the peak business 
activity at the end of 1956 has car- 
ried over into 1957. They derive 
great hope from the vast plans for 
continued capital investment by in- 
dustry. They point to the constantly 
increasing population. 


Indeed, for the first time the Eco- 
nomic Report of the President, which 
he submitted to Congress on January 
23, contains an interesting new sec- 
tion on “Population Changes and 
Prospects.” As that study points out 
although in 1946 it was anticipated 
that we would have a population of 
only 153 million in 1960, we have 
long since exceeded that figure; and 
that by 1960 the American popula- 
tion will approach 180 million. 


I have often suggested what these 

pulation figures mean for the food 
ndustry—and how every alert proc- 
essor ought to measure his business 
progress against these accelerated in- 
creases in the number of consumers. 
As a simple yardstick—if in the next 
three years our population will in- 
crease by another 13 millions, at the 
present per capita rates of consump- 
tion that means an increase in demand 
of over 55 million standard cases of 
canned foods. 


Even back in 1907 the people were 
interested in increased population. 
Our friend, Mr. Doolev, once observed 
that: “If the highest dooty of citi- 
zenship is to raise a family—why 
don’t we give a vote to the shad?” 


If our American economy can be 
maintained at the present rate of 
business activity throughout 1957 
there can be no doubt that it would 
be the best year on record. 


But it is not difficult to find, both 
in Washington and in other places, 
some who are afraid that things are 
simply too good to last, and that 
at least some downward adjustment 
is in the offing. 
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What will not go down are the 
expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment. President Eisenhower has pro- 
a $72 billion budget. A 
ulging economy seems inescapably 
to and a big budget. 


If you exclude the Korean episode, 
the budget sent to Congress last month 
is the largest peacetime one in our 
entire history. It exceeds the budget 
for the present fiscal year by more 
than $3 billion. 


As most of you know, there is some 
doubt whether Secretary Humphrey 
sees eye-to-eye with the President on 
that Me — Some weeks ago, in 
the Washington Post, the cartoonist 
Herb Block focused that issue vividly. 
He depicted President Eisenhower 
presenting the budget to Congress, 
and saying, “Here’s what we want;’ 
while off to the side Secretar 
Humphrey was enthusiastically hand- 
i to ngress a large pair 
scissors. 

On that, too, you can find curious 
historical echoes. Fifty years ago 
the Democrats were criticizing a Re- 
publican Congress for gross extrava- 
2 in having spent about 600 mil- 

on in one year. Yet only last week 
some business groups were appealin 
to the Democrats in the present 85th 
Congress in the hope of curbing the 
spending uested by the Republican 
Administration. 


But once again how to cut down on 
that pro federal budget is very 
hard to determine. More than 60 per- 
cent of it, an amount in excess of $40 
billion will go for national defense and 
collective security. Another 10 per- 
cent, or over 7 billion, is required for 
interest on the public debt. Veterans 
benefits take $5 billion; and about 
the same amount will be spent for 
agriculture alone. 


If we turn the clock back for a 
moment, that mushrooming in size 
and cost of the Federal Government 
can be dramatically seen. In the next 
fiscal year the Federal Government 
is expected to spend about $72 bil- 
lion, and to take in something over 
73% billion. Fifty years ago, in 
1907, the Federal Government spent 
far less 


than one percent of that 
amount. 


Let me make one more comparison, 
perhaps nearer to home. In 1907 
all expenditures for agriculture came 
to $9% million. In the proposed pres- 
ent budget, the net expenditures for 
agriculture come to $4.8 billion or 
2 than a 500-fold increase since 


r no one anticipates 
that either corporate or individual 
taxes will be reduced 
session of Congress. 


What many people do fear is that 
booming business, possible new wage 
increases, and resulting higher prices, 
may bring an uncontrollable inflation. 
In recent press conferences, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower mentioned—but let 


in the coming 


me make it clear that he did not im- 
mediately propose—that if all other 
measures failed, there might again 
be need for federal control of wages 
and prices. Up to now we have had 
those only in wartime. 


Your pessimism or optimism about 
business prospects =, also con- 
trols your point of view in the cur- 
rent argument about tight money. 


Don’t forget that the fiscal brakes 
have been on for many months. It is 
no accident that money has become 
tight, and interest rates high. The 
Federal Reserve Banks have raised 
the rediscount rate six times in the 
past two years. They did so to curb 


H. THOMAS AUSTERN 


borrowing and to slow down the 
booming economy. 

As its Chairman recently said, the 
Federal Reserve Board “was in the 
position of the chaperon who ordered 
the punch bow! removed just when the 
party was really warming up.” 


Many of you know the result: 
Though the volume of money now out 
on loan is at an all-time high, credit 
is exceedingly tight. The Government 
has to pay more to borrow. Commer- 
cial interest rates have risen to a 20- 
year high. Many people, certainly 
the poorer risks, can’t borrow a dime. 

Congress is very restive about that 
tight money * A full-scale in- 
vestigation of Administration fiscal 

licies and these high interest rates 
in the — to be chairmanned by 
Congressman Patman. 


Few of us are wise 2 to re- 
solve these questions; or indeed even 
to penetrate the complicated issues 
and talk about rediscount rates, open 
market sales of Treasury securities, 
and proper bank reserve 

ments. hile 


require- 
we know that what 


happens has immediate and impor- 
tant effects upon every canner, per- 
haps we ought to 1 that the 
governmental job of trying not to 
upset the prosperity applecart, and 
yet at the same time to apply eno 
controls to prevent a runaway infla- 
tion, is a difficult, delicate, and dan- 
gerous task. 


As our friend Mr. Dooley observed 
way k in 1907, “When you wallop 
a silver dollar with a hammer, you 
may be ‘knockin’ th’ Gover'mint'.“ 


Most people do not expect the pres- 
ent Congress to make many legisla- 
tive changes. In the antitrust field, 
it is probable that the bill to uire 
advance notice of mergers will be 
finally enacted. Once again a stiff 
fight is anticipated on the proposals 
to change the Robinson-Patman Act 
to restrict the meeting of competition. 


On the farm front, Secretary Ben- 
son has asked for a modified and 
double-barrelled corn program; and 
it may well be that the perennial 
roposal for marketing order author- 
ty over some canning crops will again 
emerge. It is also not unlikely that 
there will be a renewed attack upon 
the existing exemptions for the proc- 
essing industry contained in the fed- 
eral Wage and Hour Law. 


In the Food and Drug field, you can 
expect a renewed Administration pro- 
posal for a bill uiring prior ap- 
proval for the inclusion of any chemi- 
cal additive, or the addition to a food 
of 8 ingredient whose possible tox- 
icity is unknown. In addition, Food 
and Drug has asked for, and many 
expect that it will get, a large increase 
in its appropriation so as to permit 
a stepped-up campai of enforce- 
ment and standardization. 


Here, too, we run the full circle 
back to 1907, when you will remember 
enforcement of the federal Pure Food 
Law first began. 


But enough of trying to turn time 
backward in its flight. The strking 
differences and many similarities that 
bridge five decades are by now per- 
haps clear to you. 


Your world today is different— 
vastly different in size—and wholly 
different in complexity. 


The population you serve has dou- 
bled; the ks you produce have in- 
creased 13-fold; and the Government 
yee support has become truly gigantic. 

he massive income taxes — pay 
have long since lost the charm of 
novelty. 


Along with the big and ubiquitous 
Federal Government has come a com- 
— A that is truly challenging. To- 
day those who are responsible for 
managing a canning company must 
know a wide variety of subjects for 
which not even the vocabulary existed 
in 1907. 

The 


must be familiar with the 
federa 


farm program, with its price 


supports and acreage controls; and 
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they must know about Wage and Hour 
regulations, transportation taxes, in- 
come tax and social security deduc- 
tions, ICC rules on trucking, food 
standards, and pesticide tolerances, 
as well as the Robinson-Patman Act 
and the myriad of other laws regu- 
lating business conduct. 


That complicated maze of rn- 
mental do's and don't's would have 
seemed well-nigh ineredible, if not 
impossible, to your business prede- 
cessors. 


Even more important, the canner of 
1957 must master, in a fashion un- 
dreamed of 50 years ago, the problems 
of financing a k throughout the 
entire year, and every detail of the 
marketing, distribution, and promo- 
tion of his products to the ultimate 
consumer. 


In this bigness of Government and 
this complexity of ordinary business 
life, lie the real differences between 
1907 and today. 


Yet there are still striking and 
fundamental similarities. In the talk 
and writing in the year this Associa- 
tion was founded, the constant call 
was for men of energy, courage and 
competence. 

They always looked ahead. Indeed, 
a long time ago one of the pioneers in 
this industry wisely said: “Any man 
who doesn’t believe that the methods 
we use today will change and the 
machinery we employ today will be re- 
placed within 10 years, should himself 
now be immediately displaced.” 


Above all, those pioneers of 1907 
had an abundant and abiding faith 
in the future of their industry. 


Today also the future of the can- 
ning industry is bright with promise. 
In celebrating 50 years of achieve- 
ment, the keynote phrase you will 
find bannered throughout this Con- 
vention is “Look to the Future.” 


Perhaps that confident theme con- 
firms what most of us would like 
to believe: That the National Canners 
has 1 and 

vely set the pace for the growth o 
the industry. That its expanding 
services have — canners to cope 
with the complexities of Big Govern- 
ment. 


And that its research has contrib- 
uted to the splendid achievements 
of this industry over five decades, 
through two world wars, in times 
and bad, in bringing the harvest of 
the fields and the catch of the sea 
to a constantly increasing number of 
Americans. 


There is an old French proverb, 
“Plus ce change, c’est la meme chose’ 
—the more things change, the more 
they are the same. As the future 
unfolds, there will inevitably be fur- 
ther vast changes—and many de- 
new challenges. I am con- 
fident that the canning industry— 
and its trade associations—will sur- 
mount each of them with courage, 
confidence, and splendid success. 


H. T. Austern on 25 Years of Service to N.C.A. 


In introducing N.C.A. Chief Coun- 
sel H. Thomas Austern, prior to his 
address to the Board o rectors 
President William U. Hudson praised 
his loyalty, conscientiousness, indus- 
triousness, and ability. Mr. Hudson 
brought out the fact to the Directors 
that Mr. Austern’s first N.C.A. as- 
signment was given him on January 
3, 1933, and that his service to the 
Association therefore 142 25 
7 years, or one-half the life 
0 . 


Mr. Austern accordingly added the 
following comment to his address to 
the Directors: 


President Hudson was kind enough 
to mention the 25th anniversary of 
my being privileged to serve N.C.A. 
as legal counsel. 


He gave that event an air of sig- 
— hardly warranted by 
acts. 


But both professionally and per- 
senor, serving as counsel to this 
Association has been the greatest 
good fortune and the most gratifying 
experience ever offered to any lawyer. 


It enabled me to know, to learn 
greatly from, and come to admire and 
to love Frank Gorrell, as well as each 
of the splendid men and women who 
make up N.C.A. 


It offered me the privilege of know- 
ing over the years many of the men 
who developed’ this great industry. It 
brought me, as a happy addition, the 
gift of their friendship. 

I hope that I always tried to honor 
that opportunity by following the 
command in Ecclesiastes: “Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might.” 

But while it is often the lawyer’s lot 
to irritate, he ought never be grim. 
Nostalgia—like smoke—can be suf- 
focating. No one in this room is 
really so old that he should ever suc- 
cumb to it. We must never admit 
that Joel was right in saying that 
“Old men shall dream dreams. but 
only young men shall see visions.” 


So to Carlos and my contemporar- 
ies, I say, Let us not lament.” We, 
too, can look to the future. Only for 
long deferred and much later use 
should we recall what Ralph Barton 
Perry once quoted from an obscure 
Sunday school poet: 

“King David and King Solomon 
d merry, merry lives 
With many, many concubines 
And many, many wives. 


But when old age crept over them, 
With many, many qualms, 

King Solomon wrote the Proverbs 
And King David wrote the Psalms.” 


N.C.A. Publicity Activities at the Convention 


A Press Room and Duplicating 
Room were maintained by N.C.A. dur- 
ing the Convention for the benefit of 
the 100 or so newspaper, magazine, 
wire service, radio and TV repre- 
sentatives covering the event. 


Copies of the 25 Convention speeches, 
summaries, reports and statements 
were available there along with 15 
special news releases written by the 
Information Division during the Con- 
vention and 10 advances that had been 

repared in Washington previously. 

hotos and biographies of the speak- 
ers and officers were issued also, and 
the Information staff assisted report- 
ers and cameramen with background 
information and in other ways. The 
staff also supervised the taking of 35 
news photos of Convention personali- 
ties, events and atmosphere and cap- 
tioned these for release at the Press 
Room. Special mailings were made 
to 140 publications unable to person- 
ally cover the event. 

The Press Room also distributed 
special 50th Anniversary Kits, con- 
taining material jointly prepared by 
the Information Division and the Dud- 


ley-Anderson-Yutzy staff, to trade 
and consumer paper representatives. 


RADIO PROGRAMS 


J. Roger Deas of American Can 
Company paid tribute to the canning 
industry in radio interviews twice dur- 
ing the Convention—on the Bob Elson 
news show over Station WCFL, 
Thursday, February 14, and on the 
Tony Weitzel Show, Saturday, Febru- 
ary 16, from Station WBBM. , 

Convention features also were 
broadcast on the p am The Me- 
Canns at Home over New York Sta- 
tion WOR and on Tom Waber’s pro- 
gram over Station WXYZ, Detroit. 


BRIDGES ON TELEVISION 


Charles 8. Bri „president of 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, and a mem- 
4 the — 

ouncil, appea on the program 
“This is the Midwest,” Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 17, on Chicago Station WBBM- 
TV along with Chancellor Lawrence 
A. Kimpton of the University of Chi- 
cago. The dialog brought in the 50th 
anniversary of N.C.A. and the new 
industry film “The Three Squares” 
was used in part. 
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million dollar industry. Highly per- 
ishable commodities are converted into 
nonperishable, easy-to-handle forms. 
The canning industry is not only an 
important source of food for con- 
sumers, but also provides an essential 
marketing channel for thousands of 
farmers as well as for many fisher- 
men. 


Fred W. Hatek— Vour control lab- 
oratory staff, working in cooperation 
with your fieldmen and taking full 
advantage of the research and testing 
programs of the chemical industry 
and your state experiment stations, 
should insure closer processor-grower 
relationships. You will probabl find 
it advantageous to develop a policy of 
issuing definite specifications to your 
powers as to what pesticides should 

used and what spray schedules 
should be followed. Supervision of 
the pesticide practices of your grow- 
ers, coupled with adequate control fa- 
cilities, should insure to your industry 
a higher quality pack. Therefore, 
since your washing and cooking pro- 
cedures minimize or eliminate all raw- 
product residues found in permissible 


Convention Publications 


Several publications were prepared 
and distributed at the 50th Anniver- 
sary Convention. These were: 


The Convention 


Program—A 32. 
page pocket edition, designed, writ- 
ten, compiled and produced by the 


Information Division, giving the daily 
schedule of meetings from February 
14 through 19, with details of pro- 
grams for the general sessions and 
technical conferences of the N.C.A. 
and the C. M. AS. A. A special four- 
pa introductory section presented 
a brief history of the N.C.A. and a 
thumbnail characterization of its 
services. 


Convention Room  Directory—A 
136-page pocket edition giving the 
hotel room locations of members of 
the N.C.A., C. M. KS. A., N. F. B. A. 
headquarters of state and regional 
canners associations, locations and 
non-canner — of N. F. B. A., 
and of all others housed by the three 
sponsor associations. This also car- 
ried floor plan of the C.M.&S.A. 
Exhibit, and schedule of the showings 
of industry films that were contin- 
uous throughout the Convention. This 
ublication was produced by the In- 
ormation Division from data sup- 
plied by the housing executives of the 
three sponsor groups and was printed 
by courtesy of the Chicago Conven- 
tion Bureau. 


Golden Anniversary Banquet Pro- 
gram—A 36-page Souvenir Program 
and Seating List for the 50th an- 
niversar 


prepa 


commemorative banquet, 
by the Office of the Secre- 


quantities, a really significant sales 
we should result for your prod- 
ucts. e revolution we have seen 
during the t decade in farmin 
— A. and the advances achiev 

n canning technology and nutrition 
have — . from cooperative re- 
search between your industry, the 
chemical industry and the federal and 
state agencies. This effort must be 
continued and expanded at all levels, 
utilizing every available facility to the 
fullest extent possible. Together we 
will inevitably have to urge expansion 
of the educational institutions on 
which we must depend to supply 
technical man-power for continued 
growth. 


Closing General Session 


Introductory Skit mind-readi 
act with audience participation, an 
animated caricatures of speakers. 


Film.—Showing of the N.C.A. color 
and sound movie, “The Three 
Squares,” with introduction by Presi- 
dent Hudson, disclosing that the 
N.C.A.-D.A.Y. prints have been 
shown more than 100 times, and that 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
is about to announce a recapitulation 


tary and the Information Division. 
This gave a brief history of N.C.A. 
details of the menu and program, and 
the seating list by table and by alpha- 
betical sequence. 


The Firat Three Years of the 
NV. C. A. Consumer and Trade Rela- 
tions Program A pocket 
leaflet depicting graphically the year! 
(exclusive of individ- 
ual canning firms) on canned foods 
promotion since 1950, showing the 
pronounced gain in this activity, by 
all sponsors, since inauguration of 
the C. KT. R. program. This was 
prepared by the C. KT. R. operating 
staff in the N. C. A. and D. A. V. per- 
sonnel and distributed in the mail- 
boxes at the major Convention hotels. 


Table Tents, Menu Cards, Menu 
Clipa—Items saluting the 50th an- 
niversary of N.C.A. and ennouncing 
that canned foods were being served 
in the major Convention hotels. This 
was a joint project of the Conven- 
tion Program Committee and the 
C.&T.R. Operations Committee. The 
literature was furnished to the hotel 
managements and widely used by 
them during the Convention. 


The Golden Age of Canning—A 20- 
age ket leaflet, prepared, pub- 
ished and distributed by the 
C. M. K&S. A. detailing the 50 years of 
1 — in publie service performed 
canners and their supplymen, the 
rising trend of production and per 
capita consumption, and numerous de- 
tails about the virtues and values of 
canned foods and the industries that 
make them possible. 


of the showings from the 100 or more 
4 that have been borrowed from 

eir Film Libraries as well as the 40 
or more black and white prints made 
for television showings. 


Installation of Officers—Officers- 
elect were called to the platform and 
installed. President Brown announced 
the personnel of the 1957 Finance 
Committee and recognized Past Presi- 
dent Howard T. Cumming, who = 
sented Retiring President Hudson 
with a silver bowl. 


Marketing and Sales Session 


President-elect Brown—The more 
effectively the marketing function is 
performed by a firm, the more easily 
will it be able to adjust to new mar- 
ket conditions. In recent years, in- 
creased attention has been devoted to 
marketing in all of its aspects by the 
industry and the Association. The 
stand taken with respect to — — 
restrictions on marketing functions 
can be summed up in one sentence— 
Free markets are the hope of eco- 
nomic advancement. 


William R. Gillen—reported on a 
study made by BBDO in New York 
State showing that 20 percent of the 
housewives surveyed do not save 
trading stamps, and that 80 percent 
do save. The study measured why 
housewives save trading stamps and 
why they do not, how long they save 
trading stamps, what they obtain 
when redeeming the stamps, and 
other data about housewives’ atti- 
tudes toward trading stamps and 
remiums. Younger women tend to 

more active in saving trading 
stamps and premium credits than 
older women. Many people in the 
older age brackets never have saved 
them. The saving of stamps ap- 
— to decline as family income 
nerensed. 


Mrs. Marie Kiefer—outlined plans 
for a food store promotion to be con- 
ducted in August and September by 
members of the National Association 
of Retail Grocers and the Saturday 
Evening Post. Three main features 
of the nation-wide promotion are: 
(1) Advertising in the “Spectacular” 
section of Saturday Evening Post, 
September 14, 1957, issue, (2) Ad- 
vertising in the August, 1957, issue 
of NARGUS Bulletin which will be 
the special “spectacular” number, and 
(3) The participation in the point-of- 
sale material in at least 100,000 
stores. 


Food Editors Conference 


Final program of the Convention, 
on Tuesday, February 19, began with 
a luncheon to nearly 100 women food 
editors of magazines, newspapers, 
radio and television een and to 
home economists in business. Hosts 
at the luncheon were members of the 
N. C. A. Committees on Consumer 
Service, Consumer and Trade Rela- 
tions, and the Board of Directors. 
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Following the luncheon, professional 
entertainers presented a skit of 50 

ears of Americana, and then, with 

atherine R. Smith, Director of the 
Consumer Service Division, as chair- 
man, the following speakers and sub- 
jects were presented: 

Carlos Campbell, Executive Secre- 
tary of N.C.A., told the ladies about 
the history of the organization, and 
its leadership in research on con- 
venience factors and quality — 
for the kitchen manager. ointing 
out that of the $70 billion spent an- 
nually for food, „ $40 billion is 
for preparation and distribution, he 
said that “well over half of the na- 
tion’s food bill is for service and this 
trend will continue.” Production and 
consumption of canned fruits and 
vegetables, he stated, have been gain- 
ing faster in the past 10 years than 
has fresh fruits and vegetables. “The 
greater economies in processing and 
distribution of food through canning 
have been an important factor,” he 
said. 

Dr. Conrad A. Elvehjem, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin nutritionist, spoke 
about the high retention of nutrients 
in canned 1 “The canning in- 
dustry early recognized the need for a 
thorough survey of the levels of the 
different nutrients in canned foods,” 
he said. He cautioned them, in draw- 
ing comparisons of the nutritive 
values of foods, to always make the 
comparison on the basis of “the food 
as consumed. To enjoy wide use, food 
must be liked, regardless of how rich 
it may be in nutrients” and he stated 
that “the distasteful can be replaced 
by the tasteful and yet provide the 
essential nutrients.” 

Morton Adams, Alton Canni 
Company, Alton, N. Y., Chairman o 
the N.C.A. Raw Products Technical 
Advisory Committee, told the food 
editors about several recent innova- 
tions derived from research on can- 
ning crops—crackless tomatoes, uni- 
form color in carrots, apple trees 
trained to grow no higher than a 
ladder, a new automatic snap bean 
picker, methods of accurate harvest 
time calculation. Mr. Adams em- 

hasized that canners crops are dif- 

erent from ordinary crops, that spe- 
cial research is done to produce raw 
products specifically for canning. 


E. A. Meyer, New York City, vice 
president of the Richmond Chase 


Company of San Jose, Calif., and 
Chairman of the Consumer Service 
Committee of the N.C.A., emphasized 
the continued progress the cannin 
industry makes in the quality devel- 
opment of its products. “Glass con- 
tainers are lighter in weight, more 
serviceable, attractive and tougher. 
The caps and closures are easier to 
remove. Metal cans are stronger, 
have better linings, and every year 
more key-opening cans are used. 
hrough constant research and ex- 
perimentation, foods are now proc- 
essed in a shorter period of time, 
sterilized in a better way, cooled more 
quickly, all of which results in more 
nutritious canned foods with better 
flavor and color.” Mr. Meyer called 
the roll of recent new canned foods 
roducts: Concentrated orange amie 
nereased in 10 years from % million 
gallons to 70 million; applesauce, 
cone juice, and sliced apples from 10 
million to 20 million cases in 10 years; 
je fillings, practically unknown in 
946, now a volume item; one baby 
food canner was making 37 varieties 
—now it is 77; during the last 10 
years the industry has introduced a 
wide assortment of dietetic fruits 
and vegetables. 


R. C. Cosgrove, LeSueur, Minn., 
vice president of the Green Giant 
Company and member of the Con- 
sumer and Trade Relations Commit- 
tee of N. C. A., defined the canners’ 
operation as that of bringing the 
roducts of the farm to the table of 
he consumer and the function of the 
food editor as that of communicatin 
information between the farm an 
the consumer. He pointed out many 
ways in which canners can improve 
their service even more: more de- 
— labeling; working out more 
f combinations; improving can 
openers; developing kitchen equip- 
ment that will dispense cans; devel- 
oping can sizes to the convenience of 
consumers; helping food editors with 
the answers to inquiries from read- 
ers; opening more of their canneries 
and laboratories to visits by food 
editors. 


Nelson H. Budd, Information Di- 
rector of N.C.A., described the vari- 
ous ways in which use of canned 
foods is promoted by the industry. 
The categories he cited were individ- 
ual canners advertising and pub- 
licity, $73,305,000; the N.C.A. pro- 


gram, $325,000; state canners asso- 
ciations, $70. 000; specific commodity 
promotions by groups, $7,100,000; 
promotions by suppliers to the can- 
ning industry (container manufac- 
turers, steel companies, etc.), $7,500,- 
000. “Altogether, the estimated an- 
nual total is approximately $88,300,- 
000, or about 2.9 percent of the 
annual value of the product at the 
canner level,” Mr. Budd stated. 


W. R. Simmons, New York City, 
president of W. R. Simmons & Asso- 
ciates Research, reported on a survey 
of consumer acceptance of canned 
seafoods conducted for the U. S. Fish 
and Widlife Service. He stated that 
91.4 percent of American households 
used canned fish, and that the canned 
is not competitive with fresh or 
frozen fish, which compete with each 
other rather than with canned. About 
half of the users of canned seafoods 
were found to “regular” users. 
More than two-thirds of servings take 
place in metropolitan areas. That 
canned fish is neither an economy 
food nor a luxury food was indicated 
by its substantial usage in the $3,000 
to $5,000 middle income groups, he 
stated. 

The meeting closed with presenta- 
tion of the food editors, by President 
Brown of a souvenir long-playing 
record giving highlights of the past 
50 years. 


Water Supply Exhibit 


The Waste Disposal Section of the 
N.C.A. Washington Research Labora- 
tories staged an exhibit at the Annual 
Convention depicting “The Water 
Supply and Pollution Problem Toda 
— 2 are the Problems Dealt wit 
in the N. C. A. Waste Disposal Pro- 
gram.” 

The exhibit was made ible 
through the courtesy of the U. S. Pub- 
lie Health Service in supplying 12 
posters dealing with this subject, and 
of the Canning Machinery and Sup- 
plies Association in donating the space 
required, as a public service. 

The exhibit as a whole presented an 
effective story of these industry prob- 
lems and solutions, pointing up prog- 
ress already made as well as the need 
for further research on the pollution 
problem. 
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